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George P. Bunn 


Manager of the natural gas and gasoline department, 
Phillips Petroleum Co., has served the Natural Gasoline Asso- 
ciation of America as its president during the past year. 
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Quality Trucks with Truck Qualities 
I cHEVROLET/ Two things are demanded of a Chevrolet trucks give these two things in full 

motor truck by wise buyers. 


measure—every desirable truck quality is built 
They demand quality trucks— into them and safeguarded for the life of the 
trucks made of high-grade materials. properly truck by highest-quality materials. For Chevrolet 
engineered. to insure long life and depend- trucks are all-truck—in design. and in every unit 
ability. ' , 
from special truck engines through every 
ry . . . . . 
They demand truck qualities — unit of the chassis. 
smooth, dependable power from a heavy-duty 
; , That's the way Chevrolet trucks have been 
truck engine . . . strength to stand continuous : 


operation at full capacity. . . fuel and oil econ- built through the years ... and that’s why they 


omy that lasts the life of the truck. have won and held first place in the industry. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DE TROUT. MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
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NORMAN H. OTT 





Wisconsin Petroleum Association's 32-year old president, Norman H. 
Ott, stepped from his college cap and gown into the oil business. He gradu- 
ated from Princeton University in June, 1933 and a month later was work- 


ing for Lindsay-McMiilan Co., Milwaukee independent oil marketer. 


Mr. Ott's leaning toward the oil industry may have been due to ancestral 
influence. His grandfather, the late Col. Roderic G. Collins, was with the 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana for 32 years and was assistant general manager 
when he retired in 1919. 


Mr. Ott went with the Pate Oil Co. as treasurer when it was organized in 
April, 1933 by William R. Pate of Milwaukee. Since then, he has been sales 


manager of this enterprising, independent marketing company. 


Under Mr. Ott’s leadership, the Wisconsin association is sponsoring a 
series of regional meetings to knit the organization more closely and increase 


membership of active oil jobbers. 
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Several Rails 
‘Go It Alone’ 
On Trainload 


By Teletype 

CHICAGO, May 14.—Several 
railroads operating out of the 
southwest are planning to go 
ahead with proposed reductions 
in trainload rates of petroleum 
products into the Middle-west, 
according to information re- 
ceived here today. The South- 
western Freight Bureau reject- 
ed trainload rate proposal at 
the hearing held in Chicago, 
May 8, because “it was con- 
sensus of majority of members 
of Western Trunk Line Com- 


mittee that such rates would 
not be productive of increased 
revenue for railroads,” accord- 
ing to W. T. L. Chairman 
Farmer. 

Rock Island Railroad, long 


active in efforts to obtain train- 
load rates from the Mid-Conti- 
nent is planning to go ahead 
with its own proposals for 
trainload rates 15¢c per ewt. (le 
per gal. on “gas”) below pres- 
ent carload rates. A. Macken- 
zie, Freight Traffic Manager 
of the Rock Island, told NPN 
here today that, “we intend to 
go through with what we start- 
ed, but it may take some time.” 

Other railroads, including 
the Missouri-Pacific, have indi- 
cated that they would also con- 


tinue working for trainload 
rates. One major shipper out 
of the southwest said that he 


was advised that a certain num- 
ber of railroads have completed 


their plans for taking’ the 
trainload rates effective at the 
same time as the so-called 
truck company compelled 
rates from pipeline’ termi- 
nals. The terminal rates are 
scheduled to become effective 
June 1, but Petroleum Rail 


Shippers Assn. has petitioned 
ICC to postpone effective date 
so that they become effectiv> 
Simultaneously with the pro- 
posed trainload rates. The 
Petroleum Rail Shippers also 
asked ICC to postpone, for time 
being, scheduled action on ICC 
Examiner Stiles’ recommenda- 
tion, including trainload rates 
less drastic than Rock Island 
lrainload Proposal. 


Auto Output Up 26% 


DETROIT, MICH., May 13. 
Production of passenger cars 
ind trucks in April totaled 447,- 
100 units, up 26% over April, 
1939, Automobile Manufacturers 
estimated today. 





‘Another Madison’ Case in East, 
Including Divorcement, Planned 





Madison Decision 
Arouses Comment 


Competing with the war 
news from Europe, U. S. Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the 
Madison case nevertheless 
has been given much space 


in newspaper editorial col- 
umns. Nearly every com- 
mentator sees. far-reaching 


consequences to business. 

As a follow-up to its ex- 
clusive publication of the 30,- 
000-word text of the supreme 
court decision last week, NPN 
samples editorial opinion on 
Madison case. See Pages 
17-20. 








WASHINGTON, May 14. 


By Teletype 
N. P. N. News Bureau 


Department of Justice will file 


suit against major oil companies within next month or 6 
weeks combining an East Coast duplicate of the Madison oil 
case with marketing divorcement in one overall national case, 
it was stated authoritatively here today. 

Possibility of additional suits against oil companies also 
was admitted in these quarters on strength of U. S. Supreme 
Court’s ruling in Madison case which held that any “combina- 


tion” that affected prices was illegal. 


definite in sight. 


But there is nothing 


Inquiry as to status of suit involving oil cracking patents 
developed that it will be some time in future before this litiga- 
tion is started, since matter is still in process of investigation. 


Case was described as a slow, 


tortuous process involving in- 


terpretation of several hundred patents and requiring con- 


siderable time. 





Safety Rules Applied 
To Private Truckers 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 13—In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered privately-owned 
trucks, operating in interstate 
commerce, must conform to 
standards of operating safety 
for both drivers and equipment 
prescribed earlier to cover for- 
hire motor carriers. 

Decision was announced May 
8 in a ruling by Motor Carrier 
Division of ICC including Com- 
missioners Eastman, Rogers, 
Lee and Alldredge, with the lat- 
ter dissenting. Decision reject- 
ed claims of unconstitutionality 
of the proceedings. 

Although order is to become 
effective Aug. 1, 1940, the pros- 
pect arose immediately of ap- 
peals to full commission and to 
the courts, including U. S. Su- 
preme Court ultimately, which 
would mean it will be some time 
later than August when decision 


becomes operative if it sur- 
vives a court test. 

Wage-Hour Law Restricted 
Contemporaneous with ICC 


finding that it had authority to 
promulgate and apply such reg- 
ulations—-rather than merely re- 
port a need for them to the Con- 
gress, the U. S. Wage and Hour 
Division, Department of Labor 
announced that by virtue of 


ICC’s finding of need for these 
safety of operation § require- 
ments the exemption from the 
42 hour week and 1’ pay for 
overtime in Section 13 (b) (1) 
of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, will apply to employes of 
private carriers. 

Another important  implica- 
tion of the decision is that ICC 
laid groundwork for early appli- 
cation of its safety regulations 
governing transportation of ex- 
plosive articles, including  in- 
flammable liquids such as gaso- 
line, natural gas gasoline, etc., 
to privately-owned trucks. 

Leon F. 
director, National 
Private Motor Truck Owners, 
Inc., announced here’ shortly 
after decision was released that 
his organization, representing 
ownership of about one and one- 
half million private trucks in 
agriculture and industry, will 
hold a board meeting soon to 
discuss reaction to the report. 
An appeal to the full ICC for 
review of the order may be re- 
quested by this group. 


Banigan, managing 


Council of 


May Encounter Opposition 
The order, which came in an 
ICC self-instituted inquiry, may 
encounter other opposition 
(Continued on Page 13) 


as 


Pipeline Divorce Included 


Suit to divorce pipelines from 
other operations of oil com- 
panies also will be filed, sepa- 
rately, within next month or 
six weeks, this source declared. 

Decision to merge East Coast 
and marketing divorcement 
suit was not motivated by final 
ruling on Madison Case, it was 
said. 

Progress of Pacific Coast oil 
indictment now pending in Los 
Angeles federal court is held 
up pending ruling upon defend- 
ants’ motion for bill of particu- 
lars following earlier overrul- 
ing of their demurrer against 
indictment. Arguments were 
heard on motion for particu- 
lars about two months ago and 
decision is expected any time. 
No Oil Trade Groups Included 

Authoritative spokesmen 
asserted in this connection that 
anti-trust suits pending against 
trade associations do not in- 
volve any oil industry organi- 
zations. 

First hint that justice depart- 
ment had a “petroleum mar- 
keting divorcement” in the 
making was in testimony before 
appropriations committee’ by 
Anti-Trust Chief Arnold (See 
NPN, Feb. 7, 1940). He listed 
marketing divorcement and “oil 
cracking patents” as _ subject 
matter of “major cases” which 
could not be dropped. 

Assistant Attorney 
Arnold said: 

“For the present, we are con- 
centrating all our’ resources 
upon a few major accomplish- 
ments and are not dissipating 
our energies in shallow  pre- 
tenses of action when no real 


General 
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” 


accomplishment is _ possible. 
Continuing, he added: “In con- 
clusion, let me summarize 
briefly the major cases which 
cannot be dropped and which 
will carry over into the next 
fiscal year. The general News- 
print case, the Oil Cracking 
case, the Pacific Coast Oil, the 
East Coast Oil, the Petroleum 
Marketing Divorcement _ suit, 
and the Trade Association case. 


Current appropriation © bill 
for Department of Justice as it 
passed the Senate _ included 
amendment increasing funds 
for enforcement of anti-trust 
laws from $1,250,000 to $1,400,- 
800. Same section did include 
language forbidding use of any 
moneys provided for establish- 


ment and maintenance of per- 
manent regional offices of the 
Anti-Trust Division. 


Texas Anti-Trust Law OK, 
Says Frankfurter Decision 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 13. 
Constitutionality of Texas anti- 
trust law in a price-fixing con- 
spiracy was upheld by U. S. Su- 
preme Court in a decision Mon- 
day, May 6 containing Justice 
Frankfurter’s 


initial separate 


expressions On anti-trust mat- 
ters. 

tuling upheld Texas Court of 
Criminal Appeals in declaring 
validity of entire statute which 
had been challenged by Herbert 
Tigner who was convicted under 
criminal application of the stat- 
ute cf conspiracy to fix retail 
price of beer. 

Defendant claimed  applica- 
tion of law under criminal pro- 
cedure was unconstitutional 
under equal protection provision 
of 14th Amendment because ap- 
plication of the law to stockmen 


and farmers calls for civil prose- 


cution. 
“We find no_ constitutional 
bar against excluding farmers 


and stockmen from the criminal 
statute against combination and 
monopoly, and holding, we 
conclude that there was like- 
wise no bar against making the 
exemption partial rather than 
complete,” Justice Frankfurter 


so 


held. Justice McReynolds dis- 
sented. 
Discussing the case Justice 


Frankfurter also stated: 


“Legislation concerning eco- 
nomic combinations presents pe- 
culiar difficulties in the fashion- 
ing of remedies. The sensitive- 
ness of the economic mechan- 
ism, the risks of introducing 
new evils in trying to stamp out 
old, familiar ones, the difficul- 
ties of proof within the conven- 
tional mcdes of procedure, the 
effect of shifting tides of public 
opinion—-these and many other 
subtle factors must influence 
legislative choice. Moreover, 
the whole problem of deter- 
rence is related to still wider 
considerations affecting the 
temper of the community in 
which law operates. The tradi- 
tions of a society, the habits of 
obedience to law, the effective- 
ness of the law-enforcing agen- 
cies, are all peculiarly matters 
of time and place. They are 
thus matters within legislative 
competence. To that the 
legislature of Texas must give 
to farmers complete immunity 
or none at all, to say that 
judgment on these vexing is- 
sues precludes the view that, 
while the dangers from combi- 


Say 


is 


nations of farmers and _ stock- 
men are so tenuous that civil 
remedies suffice to secure deter- 
rence, they are substantial 
enough not to warrant entire 
disregard. We hold otherwise. 
Here, again, we must be mind- 


ful not of abstract equivalents 
ef conduct, but of conduct in the 
context of actuality. Differences 
that permit substantive differen- 
tiations also permit differentia- 
tions of remedy.” 
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North Carolina Price Fight 


May Bring Government Probe 


By Teletupe 

N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 14. 
“Favorable reaction” from the 
Department of Justice and Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has 
been received by North Caro- 
lina oil jobbers who complained 
against what they termed ‘“dis- 
price cutting, ac- 
cording to John H. Parker, of 
Coastal Oil Co., president of 
North Carolina Independent Oil 
Jobbers Assn., reached at New 


Bern, N. C., via long-distance 
telephone from here. 
Earlier, the association had 


dispatched a telegram to both 
the justice department and the 
FTC complaining against re- 
ductions in tankwagon prices 
on branded regular gasoline of 
as much as 2.7c per gal., and 
that branded jobbers were not 
protected by their suppliers 
while contract prices of brand- 
ed jobbers were unchanged. 
‘Favorable Action’ Seen 


Although Mr. Parker was un- 
able to follow up on the com- 
plaint at the justice dcpart- 
ment, while he was in Wash- 
ington, May 10, ‘testifying 
against Patman Chain Store 
Tax Bill, he told NPN _ today 
that he had _ learned’ from 
sources in touch with the de- 
partment that the complaint 
“would receive favorable ac: 
tion.” He said the impression 


was that the department would 
send an investigator into North 
Carolina to investigate the 
charges. 


Federal Trade Commission 
expressed interest also, and 
-| asked for additional informa 


tion, said Mr. Parker. Because 
price reductions were not the 
same in all areas affected, Mr 


| Parker said that FTC had been 


| son-Patman Law against 


asked to look into the matte: 
for possible violation of Robin 
price 


| discrimination. 


| reductions 


Extent of Price Cuts 


North Carolina 
were 


tankwago! 
initiated by 


|The Texas Co., April 26, and 


| oline 


| housebrands 


were followed by other majo1 


companies, Mr. Parker — said 
Price cut was apparently to 
meet unbranded competition 


which had gained quite a foot 
hold under North Carolina gas 
grading law which per 
mits use of a “regular” sticker 
on gasoline of 60-octane mini 
mum, whereas major-company 
run 4 to 6 num 
bers higher’ generally. But 
branded jobbers, unprotected 
by their suppliers, were “left in 
the hole,” according to the asso 
ciation president. 

“Tf the situation doesn’t clea 
up soon, we all will be broke, 
as jobbers in the areas affect 
ed by the price cut are having 
to sell at less than cost,” M) 
Parker Said. 

Samples of deepest tankwag 
on cuts on housebrand regulai 
(undivided dealer): Durhan 
2.7c to 8c; High Point and Salis 
bury, 2.45e to 8.5c; Raleigh 
2.45¢c to 9c; and Charlotte, 19 





Footnote in Madison Opinion 
Viewed as Hint for New NRA 


NEW YORK, May 
ernment-regulatory legislation 
as a substitute for the now- 
defunct “rule of reason” was 
suggested by U. S. Supreme 
Court majority in a footnote to 
its decision in Madison oil case. 

This footnote was taken in 
some quarters aS almost a hint 
that the supreme court major- 
ity would look favorably at 
a re-enactment of NRA legisla- 
tion authorizing administrative 
agencies to suspend the anti- 
trust laws for approved codes 
or agreements. 

Writing along this line in the 
New York Times, Sunday, May 
12, Gilbert H. Montague, New 
York attorney, who is an au- 
thority on anti-trust laws and 
trade association activities, 
said: 


13.—-Gov- 


In a footnote whose signifi- 
cance has thus far escaped 


public comment, the majority 
of the court illustrate from 
recent legislation a “typical 
method” which might serve 
as a Substitute for the “rule 
of reason,” under which ‘the 
ban of the Sherman Act” has 
been lifted only after “scru 
tiny and approval of desig- 
nated public representatives.” 

Under NRA, the majority 
explain, ‘this could be done 
through the code machinery 
with the approval of the 
President.” They then men 
tion consolidation of carriers 
after approval by the Inter 
state Commerce Commission 
under the Transportation Act, 
and the formation of associa 
tions of brokers and dealers 
subject to approval and su 
pervision by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission un 
der the Maloney act, and the 
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fixing of minimum and maxi- 
mum prices by the Bitumin- 
ous Coal Commission. 

In place of the judicial flex- 
ibility of the now curtailed 
“rule of reason,” the majority 
of the court in this May 6 
oil decision significantly point 
to this “typical method” by 
which Congress may create 
administrative agencies for 
lifting “the ban of the Sher- 
man. act” subject to the 
“scrutiny and approval of 
designated public representa- 
tives.” 

This is a hint from high 
authority, and it will be in- 
teresting to see how Congress 
and business men take it. 


Oil Tidelands Bill 


Reported In Senate 


WASHINGTON, May 14.— 
Senate Public Lands Committee 
today revised and ordered re- 
ported Nye resolution (SJ 92) 
“requesting” U. S. attorney gen- 
eral to “determine” title to “all 
tidal and submerged lands” in 
the country, including tidal oil 
lands offshore in California, 
Texas, Louisiana, and possible 
other states. 

Resolution as reported emas- 
culates original text which ‘‘di- 
rected” attorney general to “as- 
sert, ascertain, establish, and 
maintain the right and interest 
of U. S. in and to” offshore oil- 
lands as a naval reserve. 


Etex Oil Case Appealed 
N. P.N. News Bureau 

WASHINGTON, May 13. 
Possibility of U. S. Supreme 
Court passing upon constitu- 
tionality of Texas oil proration 
orders for entire East Texas 
field is seen in appeal now pend- 

ing in highest court. 

Court has stayed enforcement 
of injunction obtained by Hum- 
ble Oil & 


Refining Co. against 
the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion’s order limiting and_ pro- 


rating production of oil in East 
Texas field. 

Allies Protect Refineries 
In Aruba and Curacao 
WASHINGTON, May 13. 
Allied armed forces have landed 
in Dutch West Indies to protect 


oil refineries in Aruba and 
Curacao from _ sabotage but 
State Department here doesn’t 
regard this as involving this 


country’s Monroe Doctrine. 
‘resident Roosevelt last week 
told newspapermen that even 
though Holland had been de- 
clared a belligerent under U. S. 
Neutrality Act there was no 
Present intention of extending 
the combat zone (from which 
American-flag vessels are bar- 


red) to include Dutch West In- 
dit 





Tulsa Oil Show 
To Open May 18 
With Big Crowd 


TULSA, May 14. The 1940 
International Petroleum Exposi- 
tion will open its doors here 
May 18 for what promises to be 
the largest of the oil industry’s 
greatest shows. 

Prediction that this year’s ex 
position will surpass any previ 
ous one is based on the fact that 
advance ticket sales are 52% 
ahead of sales for 1938 show; 
every available exhibit space has 
been taken; and the housing 
committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce is having to work 
night and day to handle advance 
registrations. 

The usual last-minute rush 
is on at the exposition grounds, 
with hundreds of men working 
night and day to get the exhib 
its set up in time for official 
inspection at 11 a. m., May 18. 

The Exposition will be op 
ened officially at 2:30 p. m. 
Guest speakers will be W. M. 
Jeffers, president of the Union 
Pacific Railway Co., Omaha, 
Neb., and B. C. Heacock, presi 
dent of Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 

One of the 
tures of this 


outstanding fea 
year’s exposition 
will be the safety awards to 
12 oil men. Awards will be 
made at a banquet May 23. 

The banquet will conclude an 


all-day safety conference. At 
the noon luncheon that day, 
Felix Doran Jr., general man 
ager, fleet sales division, Gen 


will talk on 
Drivers.” 


eral Motors Corp., 
“Safer Cars! Safer 


Socony-Vacuum Cuts Fuel Oil 

NEW YORK, May 13.—Soc 
ony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
reduced its light fuel oil prices 
0.2ec a gal., all methods of deliv 
ery, throughout the Metropoli 
tan New York area, and in the 
Albany division, effective today, 
according to a company an 
nouncement. At the same time, 
the announcement stated, light 


has 


fuel oil prices throughout the 
New England area were re 
vised, resulting in average re 


duction of O.le a gal. 


Auto Expense Averages 
$197.74 
WASHINGTON 
ical American 
$197.74 annu2lly to operate its 
car for business and pleasure, 
survey by U. S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics of 6,366 car-own- 
ing families shows. The figure 
includes car-purchase, taxes and 
expenses for gasoline, oil and 
repairs. 


The typ- 
family spends 
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Rhode Island's New Sign Law 
Prohibits ‘Bushel’ Quotations 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, May 6.—Gov- 
ernor Vanderbilt of Rhode Is- 
land last week approved a bill 
to regulate the advertising and 
sale of gasoline at retail, and 
another measure which brings 
gasoline pumps under the Rhode 
Island Fair Trade Act authoriz- 
ing suppliers to set minimum 
prices on brand products. Both 
bills were introduced by Rep. 
Windsor in legislative session 
which adjourned April] 24. 

The bill regulating retail 
gasoline sales, as approved, 
limits motor fuel signs to 8 
by 10 inches, with the tax shown 
separately from gasoline price. 
It also requires that such signs 
be displayed only on the pump, 
end prohibits dealers from post- 
ing a fixed price for a quantity 
of gasoline which is less than 
the aggregate of the per-gallon 
price, or from giving rebates or 
allowances in any form cou- 
pons, prizes, punch _ boards, 
wheels of fortune, ete. 

Constitutional amendment 
prohibit diversion 
taxes and 
tion fees 
failed for 
tive year. 


to 
of gasoline 
automobile registra- 
from highway funds 
the fourth consecu- 


Worn Bill 


Other “oily” bills which failed 
of enactment included a_ pro- 
posal to reduce the state gaso- 
line tax from 3c to le per gal. 
and a measure requiring inspec- 


Tire Dies 


tion of trucks kero- 


sine. 


delivering 


A bill to prohibit operation of 


motor vehicles equipped with 
tires showing breaker = strip, 
cushion gum, or fabric, with 


fine or jail penalties for viola- 
tors, failed to pass. 


Dealers Seek To 


Wean Public from Cut Prices 


Washington 


WASHINGTON, May 14.— 
To discourage the public from 
patronizing service stations sell- 
ing under posted prices, organ- 
ized gasoline retailers of Wash- 
ington will meet May 20 to for- 
mulate a constructive program, 
L. S. Seott, president, Lough- 
borough Oil Co., stated today. 

Widespread prevalence of dis- 
counts, said to be a problem in 
this area, shows gasoline selling 
from to 3c below. posted 
prices. Continuance of this 
situation for some months now, 
has finally reached the point 
where business existence of in- 


2c 


dependents is threatened, ac- 
cording to Mr. Scott. 
Prospective public campaign 


will urge upon public necessity 
of maintaining dealers margin 
of profits to keep local gasoline 


market from “going sour” to 
detriment of business here in 
general, Mr. Scott declared. 





Wage-Hour Slates Hearing for June 3 
On Exemptions for ‘Executives’ In Oil 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 13. 
U. S. Wage-Hour Division an- 
nounces hearing June 3 on pro- 
to redefine 


posals “executive” 
term is used to describe 


exempt employe in the 


as 
“manu- 
facturing and extractive indus- 
tries,” including petroleum pro- 
duction and will also re-exam- 
ine terms 

“professional” 
salesman” 


“administrative,”’. 

and “outside 
as applied to these 
industries. Division also an- 
nounced it will hold hearings 
“soon” to re-examine definitions 
of these terms in_ transporta- 
tion industry, presumably _ in- 
cluding pipelines. 

Wage - Hour Administrator 
Fleming announced in this con- 


nection that “no changes are 
planned in the present defini- 
tions” in the industries me- 


tioned “until this series of hear- 
ings has been completed.” 

He added this is in accord 
with recommendations made by 
many representatives of indus- 
try and all labor representa- 
tives who appeared at hearings 
on the wholesale distributive 
phase of the problem here 
April 10-16. 

“Any necessary 
will be made 


redefinitions 
without further 
delay” at the conclusion of 
these hearings, he added. Oil 
industry representatives attend- 
ed the hearings on the whole- 
sale distributive trade phase 
and suggested some modifica- 
tions (NPN, April 17, P. 22) 
although in the main withheld 
conerete proposals on theory 
broad changes requested gen- 
erally by others would remedy 


any objectionable feature as 
specifically applied to oil dis- 
tributors. 


Eastern Suppliers Hold Off 
Setting of Fuel Oil ‘Tops’ 


NEW YORK, May 6.—With 
exception of Socony-Vacuum, 
who set its fuel oil contract 
“tops” for 1940-41 on April 15, 
other large eastern suppliers 
are still holding. 

European war developments 
have made the tanker markets 
unpredictable, and _ suppliers 
generally indicated they were 
“giving the matter much more 
consideration than in previous 
years.” 


Socony’s “tops” were set as 
much as 1.25c above 1939-40 
contracts. New York City, for 


example, No. 2 fuel ‘“‘tops” are 
at 7.7c and 5.8c for consumer 
and distributor contracts, re- 
spectively, as against 6.75c and 
4.75c the past winter. 


I.P.A.A. Hits ‘Backdoor’ Move 
N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 13.— 
Independent Petroleum Assn. 
of America has filed a memo- 
randum with Federal Power 
Commission opposing any ex- 
tension of federal control over 
petroleum production incidental 
to federal regulation of distrib- 
ution and sale of natural gas. 
Precautionary move was made 
in pending proceedings involv- 
ing Columbia Fuel Corp. (NPN, 
March 20, P. 11). 


Tive Companies 
To Meet Prices 
Of Chain Stores 


AKRON, O., May 10.—Low- 
priced tires, designed to meet 
needs of car owners with auto- 
mobiles 8 or more years old, are 
now available at a list price of 
about 16'%% below’ previous 
cheapest casings sold by major 
rubber companies, it was under- 
stood here today. 

Event which marks rubber 
companies’ entrance into this 
low-price field, was said to be 
desire to meet competition from 
chain stores and mail order 
houses. It is believed that rub- 
ber companies will market these 
low-priced tires, restricted to the 
three popular sizes, as “sales 
leaders.” 

The three popular sizes are: 
6.00-16; 4.75-5.00-19; and  5.25- 


5.50-17. 

While this innovation will 
have the effect of narrowing 
dealers’ profit margins, it is 


hoped that dealers will be en- 
couraged to sell higher-priced 
merchandise. 

The four major rubber com- 
panies now marketing lower- 
priced tires are said to be B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co., Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., and U. S. Rubber 
co.: 


Government's Entry 
Into Oil Business 
MayComeinCanada 


OTTAWA, May 11.—Two 
new laws enacted this week by 
the special session of British 
Columbia provincial legislature, 
provide wide government pow 
ers in taking over control 
oil industry here. 


ot 


In form of an amendment to 
the Coal and Petroleum Prod 
ucts Control Board Act, gov- 
ernment is given right to seize 
property owned by any petrole 
um company, if the company 
refuses or fails to supply an 
adequate quantity of petroleum 
products at a price fixed by the 
board. 

The other law, Known 
Petroleum Sales Act, gives gov 
ernment the right to engage in 
petroleum industry by acquir 
ing any property necessary fo 
the purpose. 


as 


The latter act empowers the 
government to organize a com 
pany for carrying on the oil 
business with provincial funds 
and to sell securities repayable 
not later than 50 years hence 
at a maximum interest rate of 
5%. The bill providing for the 
seizure of private property of 
persons violating price fixing 
orders, permits the Board to 
make such seizures as often as 
such violations occur. 

R. L. Maitland, Conservative 
Leader in the Legislature, char- 
acterized this legislation as 
calling for the “socialization of 
business in the country” and 
showing “contempt for the 
rights of the individual.” 


Price Cutting ‘Foolish’ 
New York Dealers Told 


NEW YORK, May 13-——An ed 
ucational drive to show gasoline 
dealers in Brooklyn “how 
profitable it is to give their mer 
chandise away” is being spon 
sored by the Gasoline Merchants 
of Brooklyn and Queens, accord- 
ing to letters sent to the dealers 
by the association. 


un 


Price cutting is a “ridiculous” 
method of merchandising, th¢ 
letter states, and points out that 
competitive dealers are ready 
at all times to follow with 
still lower price. 

Clean, attractive stations and 
good service will eliminate the 
necessity of price-cutting, and 
will enable dealers to maintain 
their business on a_ profitable 
basis, the letter concludes. 
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Oil Transportation News 


Latest developments im 
freight rates, legislation, 
regulations, and new con- 
struction affecting transpor- 
tation of petroleum prod- 
ucts by truck, barge, tank- 
er, pipeline, and railroad. 





Safety Rules Applied 
To Private Truckers 


(Continued from page 9) 


well. Opponents claim there is 
little public demand for cover- 
age of private trucks, as they 
state of 120 witnesses who tes- 
tified in the case, over 100 were 
opposed. Much is expected to 
be made of the Alldredge dissent 
and reasons underlying it in the 
prospective appeals, although it 
is realized the courts are loath 
to disturb an administrative 
finding short of exceptional cir- 


cumstances, such as an arbi. 
trary ruling, decision based 
upon an incomplete or obso- 


lete record, ete. 

Commissioner Alldredge said 
in part: “It seems to me that 
there is no constructive purpose 
to be accomplished by displac- 
ing the jurisdiction of other 
agencies over this subject-mat- 
ter, which will be a necessary 
legal effect of our entering the 
field, unless we are in position 
to improve the situation. I do 
not believe we are in such a po- 
sition at the present time. 


“It seems to me,” he added, 
“that it would be better and 
more in conformity with objec- 
tives which Congress had in 
mind when it passed the Motor 
Carrier Act, 1935, to concentrate 
our efforts toward the promo- 
tion of safety on the highways 
in connection with the opera- 
tions of motor carriers for-hire 
Which have been unconditionally 
placed under our. regulation. 
When we have made more prog- 
ress in that field, then I think 
we might give attention to pri- 
vate carriers.” 


Regulations Cited 


tegulations prescribed are 
identical with those established 
lor common and contract car- 
riers by motor truck except as 
to farm trucks and driver-sales- 
men. In general, the order re- 
quires drivers be 21 years old 
id physically fit; that maxi- 
mum work week is 60 hours 
not 42 hours as in wages and 


urs act) with limit of 10 
urs actual driving time per 
y. 


ICC decision avoids require- 





ment of time-and-half-time pay 
for overtime beyond present 42- 


hour work week limit of 
wages-hours law. In this 
connection, Wage and Hour 
Division pointed out that 
in May 1939, it had _ ruled 


employes of private motor car- 
riers were not within the ex- 
emption from 42-hour week and 
1'2 overtime pay exemption 
“unless and until’ ICC made 
finding of need for the now-pre 
scribed requirements. 

Division also pointed out Fri- 
day May 10, that ICC order will 
have no retroactive application 
and Division will not take en- 
forcement action respecting past 
violations of 42-hour work week 
overtime provisions, nor under- 
take collection of restitution 
for such employes. Questions 
as to retroactive effect will be 
left to ICC and restitution mat- 
ter for determination in em- 
ploye suits under Section 16B 
of Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Other highlights of the order 
applying to private truck op- 
erations, the bulk of the safety 
regulations with respect to 
equipment and hours, and quali- 
fications of drivers, heretofore 
applied only to for-hire carriers, 
include: 


Driver Reports Possible 


Reports. Private truck own- 
ers and their drivers are not re- 
quired “at the present time” to 
file reports with the Commis- 
sion as to hours worked in ex- 
cess of those prescribed as 
maximum hours on duty. Com- 
mission will ask Congress to 
increase its appropriations be 
fore it will require carrier and 
driver reports. 

(Duty to require weekly and 
daily maximum hours in order 
to assure safety of operation 
was cited as incumbent upon 
commission under the provision 
Sec. 204 (a) (3) of the Motor 
Carriers Act under which it was 
acting.) 

Driver-Salesmen who devote 
more than 50% of their time 
to selling and less than 50% of 
their time to driving, loading, 
unloading, etc., are exempt 


from the 60-hour rule, but no 
such driver shall be permitted to 
drive for more than 50 hours 
in any week. All other drivers, 
except farmers in the transpor- 
tation of their agricultural com- 
modities and products, are per- 
mitted a maximum work-week 
of 60 hours. Farm trucks are 
exempt. 


Farm Regulations Told 


The “Ten-Minute Rule.” Driv- 
ers of private trucks are permit- 
ted to regard all stops made 
within a community as one stop 
in computing their driving time. 

Twenty - one - years-old, etc. 
Drivers of farm vehicles are ex- 
empted from regulation as to 
hours of service. Farm truck 
drivers between the ages of 18- 


21 are permitted to drive farm 
vehicles not exceeding 10,000 
gross weight; are not required 
to pass a physical examination, 
and are permitted to transport 
passengers. 


Driver’s Log. A “Driver's 
Log” will not be applied to the 


operation of farm trucks or 
work-trucks or cars of public 
utilities. 

Although decision puts hours 
of private truck operations un- 
der ICC rather than Wage and 
Hour Division, it is understood 
Division will retain jurisdiction 
of minimum wage aspect. 

Commission estimated there 
are 3,000,000 vehicles operated 
by private carriers of which 
600,000 are engaged in inter- 
State commerce. 





Fire Beaches Tanker At Charleston 


CHARLESTON, S. C., May 
11..-After being blistered by a 
fire which raged in her engine 
room for 23 hours, the Nor- 
wegian tanker, Willy, unloaded 
its 7500 tons of gasoline at a 
Texas Oil Co. terminal and 
sailed for New York in tow of 
the tug Peacock. 

Last week, the Willy was 
aground in the Cooper river, 
awaiting transfer to a local oil 
terminal of her cargo of avia- 
tion gasoline destined for Eng- 
lish war planes. Unofficial esti- 
mate of damage is $200,000. 

Miraculously, the gasoline did 
not explode, though for a time 
it was feared the burning ship, 
with 8000 tons of gasoline in 
her hold, was a menace to the 
‘“ooper river bridge, near where 
she was moored, and the 





Charleston docks across” the 
river. The ship had come into 
Charleston in distress because 
of a leak in her hull, discovered 
at sea on a voyage from Corpus 
Christi, Texas, to Halifax to 
meet a convoy. She was an- 
chored well out of the main 
ship channel because of the na- 
ture of her cargo. 

Arriving April 28, the Willy 
kept up steam to operate pumps 
to keep the ship aflloat, as wa 
ter was entering a 4-foot hole 
about as fast as it could be 
pumped out. At 10:30 p.m. Sun 
day, April 29, fire was discover 


ed in the engine room. The 
crew abandoned ship in two 
lifeboats. Navy, Coast Guard 


and city fire department officers 
and men battled the blaze. It 
was subdued about 9:30 p.m. the 
following day. 











id 
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Rail Export Rate to East 


Asked on Natural Gasoline 


By Teletype 
An export 
per 


TULSA, May 
freight rate 


12. 
44c hun- 
dredweight (2.904c per gal.) on 
natural gasoline shipped 
Group 3 (Oklahoma) origins 
to Marcus Hook, Pa., has been 
proposed 
ered by 
Bureau. 
Proposed rail rate for export 
only is 35c a ewt. or 2.310c a 
gal. below current domestic 
rates from Oklahoma to Mar- 
cus Hook. Shipments from 
natural gasoline plants in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
New Mexico and Texas would 
also be affected, retaining the 
same origin differential rela- 
tionships over Group 3 as now 
exists on domestic rates. 
Regulations governing petro- 
leum purchases by the British 
and French buying pools have 
switched the assembly point 
for exportations from Gulf 
Coast ports to North Atlantic 
seaports. Export rates to Mar- 
cus Hook from southwestern 
producing points is said to be 
an effort on part of natural 
manufacturers to retain their 
place in the supply picture by 
meeting Allied requirements as 
to assembly point for cargoes. 
Southwestern lube manufac- 
turers presented a similar pro- 
posal to rails. The export lube 
rate from the southwest to 
Carteret, N. J., was approved 
by Southwestern Freight Bu- 
reau and Western Trunk Line 
but is said to have met some 
resistance while being consid- 
ered by other freight bureaus. 
Final action has not yet been 
taken by several bureaus. 


of 


from 


consid- 
Freight 


and is to be 


Southwestern 


Rail Shippers Ask 
ICC Defer Ruling 


TULSA, May 14.--Petroleum 
tail Shippers Assn. early this 
week petitioned Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for: 

(1) 90-day postponement of 
ICC action scheduled on Ex- 
aminer Stiles’ recommendation 
for a 25-car minimum trainload 
rate on petroleum shipped from 
southwestern refineries to mid- 
western and northern terminal 
points, and 

2) 30-day postponement of 
the reduced rail rate scale on 
petroleum shipped from north- 
ern marine and pipeline ter- 
minals inland to Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota destinations 
scheduled for June 1. 


Postponement of action on the 


examiner’s trainload rate recom- 
mendation was requested in or- 
der that the true effects and re- 
sults of a rail-initiated trainload 
proposal could be ascertained. It 
was pointed out in the petition 
that while rail committees last 
week rejected this rail-initiated 
proposal, Rock Island, Mis- 
souri-Pacific and other interest- 
ed carriers were expected to go 
ahead with rates on 25-car min- 
imum deliveries that are 15¢c a 
ewt. (le a gallon on gasoline) 
below present carload rates. 
Reduced rates from northern 
and mid-western terminals to 
Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, 
North and South Carolina des- 
tinations under present rate 
conditions “further aggravates 
inequalities” complained of by 
P.R.S.A., petition said. With 
this in mind, ICC is petitioned 
to hold up rates from the ter- 
minals so. the. rail-initiated 
trainload rates can be made 
effective the same day. 


U.S. Tankers 
Move to Spain 


By Teletype 

NEW YORK, May 14.—Two 
more American-flag tankers, one 
“clean” and one “dirty”, left the 
Coastwise run for trips from the 
U. S. Gulf to the south of Spain 
last week. Rate on both boats 
was $21 a ton. Two others were 
reported fixed for off-shore 
movement, one from the Gulf to 
Porto Rico, carrying a mixed 
cargo of gasoline and gas oil at 
54c and 60c, respectively, and 
the other from Curacao to 
Havana, Cuba with a cargo of 
fuel at 45e. 

Little activity was reported in 
coastwise movement, where 
rates for dirty tonnage held at 
all-time high with the fixture 
of a 100,000 bbl. cargo of 30 
gravity or lighter crude at 60c. 
No fixtures for “clean” tonnage 
for movement from the Gulf to 
North Atlantic ports were re- 
ported. Last paid for gasoline 
remained at 54c with one owner 
said to be asking 60c, for lifting 
May 28. 

Great Britain’s lifting its ban 
on Norwegian-flag tankers 
touching at the Dutch West In- 
dies (Aruba and Curacao), will 
not greatly affect the tanker pic- 
ture as a whole, boat men here 
said, and pointed out that the 
ban had not been in effect long 
enough to cause any tangible 
difference, one way or the other. 


Heads New Pipeline 





Prominently identified with busi- 
ness and financial circles in the 
South for many years, Ryburn 


G. Clay was recently elected 
president of Southeastern Pipe 


Line Co., now engaged in con- | 


structing a gasoline pipeline 
from Port St. Joe, on the Flor- 
ida gulf coast through Georgia 
to Atlanta, then to the Ten- 
nessee line near Chattanooga 





Sinclair to Build 10 Tankers 


NEW YORK, May 13. Sin- 
clair Refining Co. contracted for 
construction of 10 high-speed 
tankers, aggregating more than 


130,000 deadweight tons and, 
‘costing about $25,000,000 for | 


coastwise requirements and 
transporting Venezuelan, Mexi- 
can and other foreign oil. Bulk 
deliveries of the Sinclair fleet 
are about 42,000,000 bbls. a 
year. 


Georgia Transporters 
Lose Rate-Cut Fight 


By Teletype 

ATLANTA, Ga., May 14. 
Two suits brought by Georgia 
truckers seeking to invalidate 


reduced intrastate rail rates on 
petroleum were dismissed in the 
Courts last week. Rails had 
maintained reduced rates were 
made to meet competition from 
a gasoline line now being built 
from the Florida Gulf Coast into 
the Southeast to serve Georgia 
and surrounding states. 

Petroleum Carrier Corp. and 
Blue’s Truck Line Co., who 
asked for injunctive relief from 
the reduced rates, charged new 
rail scale was. ‘‘truck-destruc- 
tive.” 

The two suits, one brought in 
Federal District Court at Macon 
and the other in Superior Court 
here, were dismissed. 

And once again oft-sued 
Southeastern rails “got the high- 
ball sign to go ahead” with the 
reduced rates that took. effect 
April 29. 


Tanker Probe May 15 


WASHINGTON, May 14. 
Tanker probe hearing before 
Hart sub-committee of House 
Merchant Marine Committee 
scheduled for today was post- 
poned to May 15 on account 
of early meeting of House this 
morning to consider transpor- 
tation bill. 

Witnesses scheduled to appear 
have been augmented by addi- 
tion of a representative of 
Cities Service Co. Originally 
scheduled, were spokesmen for 
Pennsylvania Shipping Co. and 
the C. D. Mallory Co. 





| 


| New Tanker Launched 


PHILADELPHIA—S. S. Rob- 
ert C. Tuttle, Atlantic Refin- 
ing Co.’s new 19,405-ton tanker, 
was launched May 11 at the 
yards of Sun Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Co. Mrs. Tuttle, wife 
of the vice president for whom 
the vessel was named, christ 
ened the ship. A turbo-electric 
tanker, the S. S. Tuttle will 
start its service this July be 
tween Philadelphia and Texas 
Gulf ports. 


ICC Calendar 


HEARINGS 
L. J. O’Laughlin, Salamanca, N. Y 
(MC 86749, Sub. 1) May 28, Buffalo 
on application to extend operations 
as a contract carrier of petroleum 


products in N. Y. and Pa. over ir- 
regular routes. 
Chris Hein, Forsyth, Mont. (M(¢ 


101167) June 5, Billings, on contract 
carrier application to transport pe 
troleum products in Mont. and Wyo 
over irregular routes. 

Partington’s Garage and Truck 
Line, Billings, Mont. (MC 1881, Sub 


4) June 5, Billings, on application 
to extend operations as a contract 
carrier of petroleum products in 
Wyo. and Mont. over irregulat 
routes. 

Henry Spence, Billings, Mont. (MC 
88412, Sub. 1) June 6, Billings, on 


application to extend operations as 
a contract carrier of petroleum 
products in Mont. and Wyo. over ir 
regular routes. 

Petroleum Transit Corp., Fargo 
N. Dak. (MC 101461) June 6, Fargo 
on common e¢arrier application to 
transport petroleum products in 
Kansas., Mo., Nebr., Iowa, Minn 
Wisc., and N. Dak. over irregula! 
routes. 


Rail Rate Reductions Seen in 
Panhandle Area 


DALLAS, Tex., May 13. 
Faced with additional losses of 
petroleum tonnage in the Texas 
Panhandle, Texas railroads are 
considering reductions in petro 
leum rail rates from Panhandle 
area refineries to Panhandle des 
tinations of as much as 12.5 
cents a ewt. (0.875 cents per gal 
on gasoline). 

By the middle of last year, 
rails had lost 50% of their pe- 
troleum tonnage to trucks in the 
Panhandle area, with 75% losses 
in the more competitive areas. 
Trucking has increased in the 
Panhandle since that investiga- 
tion, it was said. 
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Patman Chain Tax Hit 


By Jobbers, 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 13. 
Declaring petroleum outlets dis- 
tinetly different 
chain stores, 


from. typical 
3 congressmen, 5 
oil jobbers and 2 refiners op- 
posed inclusion of gasoline fill- 
ing stations under Patman 
chain store tax bill (HR 1) at 
hearings, Friday, May 10, be- 
fore McCormack Subcommittee 


of House Ways and Means 
Committee. 
Simultaneously with barrage 


of oppOsition from oil industry 


spokesmen against inclusion of | 
filling stations, the U. S. Cham- | 


ber of Commerce 
salvo, through its Committee 
on Distribution, declaring the 
bill “discriminatory and confis- 
catory.” 

Said the Chamber: “The real 
purpose of HR 1 is confiscation 
of a particular form of  busi- 
ness enterprise and no convinc- 
ing reasons for necessity of 
confiscation have been brought 
forward. The bill is clearly 
discriminatory legislation af- 
fecting an important and law- 
ful field of retailing. It has no 
place on the statute books.” 


released a 


Exempt In 16 States 
Hearings virtually 
vith testimony of oil men, al- 
though 4 days rebuttal argu- 
ment, both pro and con, will 
heard commencing Monday, 
May 13. 
Congressional members who 
testified against the bill are 
rom oil producing states and 
included Reps. Wesley E. Dis- 
ney, Okla., Thomas D. Winter, 
Kans. and Wade Kitchens, Ark. 


wound-up 





Refiners 


Mr. Kitchens said filling sta- 
tions should be exempt because 
they are principally engaged in 
providing service to the motor- 
ing public, including much free 
service Such as water, air and 
restrooms. He pointed out fill- 
ing stations were exempt from 
‘chain store laws in 16 states 
ilhaving such laws. The Arkan- 
sas legislator emphasized such 
a tax would single out an in- 
idustry for discriminatory treat- 
j|ment. 

Rep. Winter, declaring Kan- 
sas’ oil production is worth as 
|much as its agricultural out- 
put, said ‘marketing of petro- 
leum products would immédi- 
ately be plunged into chaos.” 
He stressed that marketing gas- 
oline, oil, ete., was different 
than commodities, notably food, 
commonly subject to chain 
marketing. “Filling stations 
are locally operated, locally 
owned and operator can buy or 
lease stations they are run- 


’ 


ning,” the Kansan declared. 
Disney Brief Submitted 


Congressman Disney submit- 
ted a comprehensive brief, asid2 
from his oral statement which 
included the amendment prof- 
fered by the oil industry organ- 
izations, to provide exemption 
for filling stations. 

The amendment reads: “The 
term ‘retail store’ shall mean 
and include any store or mer- 
cantile establishment in which 
goods, wares or merchandise of 
any description are sold at re- 
tail but said term shall not be 
construed to mean or include 
any place of business at which 
the principal business conduct- 
ed is that of selling, storing or 


distributing petroleum, any es- 
tablishment or facility main- 
tained...” 

Effect of such amendment, if 
incorporated in the bill, would 
exempt not only filling stations 
but jobbers’ bulk storage and 
distributing plants. 

tep. John D. Dingell, Mich. 
maintained his interest in the 
filling station angle. Although 
protesting his interest to be 
purely academic, the Michigan 
solon maintained it was a “logi- 
cal conclusion that even if fill- 
ing stations were excluded they 
will be included tomorrow.” In 
his view, “if stores or distribu- 
tors are organized in groups, 
under a common management, 
they constitute a chain.” 

Oil Men Who Testified 

According to Rep. Disney, the 
exemption should be sufficient- 
ly broad “so that petroleum 
outlets may continue to handle 
such emergency equipment as 


lamp bulbs, anti-freeze  solu- 
tions, windshield wiper blades, 
spark plugs, tires and tubes, 


and other similar items.” 

Oil men _ who testified  in- 
cluded the following: 

T. M. Martin, El Dorado, 
Ark., Lion Oil Refining Co.; 

J. E. Smith, Superior, Wis., 
Northwestern Oil Co.; 

E. T. Wollfolk, Memphis, Tenn., 
Mid-South Oil Co.; 

H. A. Fuller, Parish, N. Y., 
Parish Oil Co.; 

John H. Parker, New Bern, N. 
C., Coastal Oil Co., North 
Carolina Independent Oil Job- 
bers Assn.; 

J. M. Houghland, Nashville, 
Tenn., Spur Distributing Co.; 

John W. Wright, Charleston, 
W. Va., Elk Refining Co. 


No legislation along this line 
is expected at the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Subcommittee which conduct- 
ed the hearings include Reps. 
John W. McCormack, Mass.; 
John W. Boehne, Jr., Ind; 
Richard M. Duncan, Mo.; John 
D. Dingell, Mich. Frank Crow- 
ther, N. Y.; Harold Knutson, 
Minn.; and Roy O. Woodruff, 
Mich. 


Ohio Tax Pennies Add Up 

COLUMBUS, O., May 6. — Ex- 
actly $540,316,659.30 has passed 
through the hands of Mrs. Es- 
sie Ept from enactment of 
Ohio’s gasoline tax in 1925 down 
to March 31. Mrs. Ept handles 
liquid fuel tax revenues. 


‘Gas’ Tax Diversion 
Seen in ‘New Dress’ 


NEW YORK, May 13—A new 
method of diverting gasoline tax 
funds was Seen in the resolution 
introduced in South Carolina by 
tepresentative Poag. The reso- 
lution proposed to reduce the 
gasoline tax for “road purposes” 
from 6c to 5ec per gal., but at 
the same time, levies an addi- 
tional tax of le per gal., the 
revenue from which would be 
used for “general purposes’’. 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON Petroleum 
tonnage paid nearly one-twelfth 
of American railroads’ carload 
freight revenue in 1939. Crude, 
asphalt and _ refined products 
brought $246,813,742 to the rail- 
roads the past year, 8% of the 
total carload freight revenue of 
$3,123,589,475. 





Oil's 1939 Tax Bill of $1,335,000,000 
Exceeds Value of Entire Crude Output 


N.P.N. News Bureau 


NEW YORK Taxes on pe- 
troleum and its’ products in 
1939 exceeded by $100,000,000 


the total value of all crude oil 
produced in the U. S. last year, 
according to 
leum Industries 
This figure 


Petro- 
Committee. 


American 


represents more 
than 10° of all taxes collected 
by the federal, state, and local 
governments combined. 
Gasoline taxes, which ex- 
ceeded the billion-dollar mark 
the past year, represented the 
largest share of the industry’s 
$1,335,000,000 tax bill. State 
“gas” tax collections was es- 
timated at $815,000,000, a new 
high, and the duplicating fed- 
eral “gas” tax added another 
$215,000,000, also a record high. 
“In virtually every state,” ac- 
cording to A.P.I. 
Bulletin, “the 


Tax Economics 
annual receipts 


from this single source exceed 
the total of all state taxes col- 
lected in any year prior to the 
World War. The average state 
now depends upon the gasoline 
tax for nearly 30 per cent of 
its total tax revenue; in three 
states, the proportion is nearly 
one-half. 


“If the total tax bill had been 
paid entirely in wages during 
1939, employment might have 
been provided for 870,000 men 
at an average annual wage of 
$1500. It is well known that 
petroleum wages now greatly 
exceed those paid in other in- 
dustries, but many companies 


have reported that their tax bill 
actually exceeded the amount 
of wages they were able to 
pay.” 


Industry's 1939 tax bill was 
estimated at nearly 4 times the 
dividends paid to the industry’s 
1,250,000 stockholders. 
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Madison Decision Raises 


As to what Any Oil Men 


The U. S. Supreme Court’s broad de- 
cision sustaining the convictions in the 
Madison oil case and also the contention 
of the government that any combination 
that affects price is illegal, will prob- 
ably be one of the most vexing decisions 
to business that court has ever rendered. 

The problem placed before business 
men is not only what the courts and 
juries may decide are “combinations af- 
fecting price’ but how this New Deal 
administration and subsequent adminis- 
trations, may decide what joint business 
activities may be banned by this de- 
cision. Not only the Department of Jus- 
tice under this and subsequent adminis- 
trations will be guided by this decision 
but so will attorneys general of the states 
and even county prosecutors. 

Prosecuting officers are generally quite 
inclined to stretch the language of court 
decisions and statutes as far as possible 
in bringing suits. That has been particu 
larly true all through the New Deal. This 
Supreme Court’s. stretchable language 
has been given to an administration 
whose chief, on the night of his last 
election, boldly radioed that he would 
prove to business men that he would be 
“their master.” 

The problem before business men to- 
day, and before every oil man and par- 
ticularly every oil association is: 

(a)—Just what can we do under the 
new decision to improve our business 
methods and conditions that will not be 
held by this court as a violation of 
law? and 

(b)—Just what can we do that will 
not be CONSTRUED as a violation of 
the law by an ambitious, or revengeful, 
and power-seizing law enforcing agency 
and which will bring suits against us 
that will at least be extremely costly to 
defend? 

The questions are not idle ones in the 
light of the following language used by 
this New Deal Supreme Court, for illus- 
tration 

“Any combination which TAMPERS 
with price structures, is engaged in an 
unlawful activity. 

stabilization is but one form 
of manipulation. And market manipu- 
lation in its various manifestations is 
implicitly an artificial stimulus ap- 
plied to (or at times a brake on) mat 
ket prices, a factor which prevents the 
determination of those prices by free 
competition alone. 

“Under the Sherman Act a combi- 
nation formed for the purpose AND 
WITH THE AFFECT of raising, de- 
pressing, fixing, pegging, or STABILIZ- 


Serious Question 


Can Talk About 


ING the price of a commodity in inter- 
state or foreign commerce is_ illegal 
per se. 

“The fact that sales on the spot mar- 
kets were still governed by SOME com- 
petition is of no consequence. For it 
is indisputable that that competition 
was restricted through the removal by 
respondents of a part of the supply, 

“The elimination of so-called competi- 
tive evils is no legal justification for 
such buying programs. 

“Even though the members of the 
price-fixing group were in no position 
to control the market, to the extent 
that they raised, lowered, or STA- 
BILIZED prices, they would be di- 
rectly interfering with the free play oi 
market forces. 

“Congress has not left with us the de- 
termination of whether or not particu- 
lar price-fixing schemes are wise or un- 
wise, healthy or destructive. It has 
not permitted the age-old cry of ruin- 
ous competition and competitive evils 
to be a defense to price-fixing con- 
spiracies. It has no more allowed 
GENUINE or fancied COMPETITIVE 
ABUSES as a legal justification for such 
schemes than it has the good inten- 
tions of the members of the combina- 
tion.” 

We have capitalized certain words in 
the above to bring home to the reader 
the extreme breadth of the decision. 

Just how far, for or against many busi- 
ness activities, can those words be inter- 
preted? 

What is a “combination” but two or 
more men getting together? 

What is “tampering”? 

What, that may be entirely legal today, 
may “affect price’? 

What things may be done to “stabil- 
ize’ business or eliminate “competitive 
abuses” but what MAY “affect price’, if 
not now then eventually? 

It may be argued that all this was 
said by the court as regards a certain 
case and a single set of facts. How- 
ever, these words also apply to tomor- 
row and to every man who was NOT 
involved as a defendant in the Mad- 
ison case. These words will be FIRST 
interpreted by the law enforcing officers 
of the country when they decide whether 
to bring suit and then next by the courts. 
These words and sentences will be takes 
separately, as I have done here, and 
scanned and interpreted in the light of a 
given proposed case which may be under 
consideration because of a most dastardly 
exercise of “monopolistic power” or per- 
haps only because the prosecutor, be he 


county, state or national, sees much po- 
litical advantage from the attack on 
an entirely innocent group of business 
men. 

Business men always have and always 
will talk price and competitive evils as 
they meet. Each will try and convince 
the other to “better ways” or to get a 
third to improve his business manners. 
There may even be understandings as to 
a certain price action, between two gro- 
cers, milk dealers, lawyers, doctors 01 
even gasoline vendors. If there are only 
two or three business men in such con 
versations there can hardly be a “mon 
opoly”. But this Supreme Court deci- 
sion says it doesn’t make any difference 
how few there are nor how impotent 
they are to do anything about market 
conditions and price, “any combination” 
shall not “tamper with the price struc 
ture” or do anything that will even “af 
fect” prices. 

The popular idea among business men 
has been that if it was impossible fo 
them because of their smallness to con- 
trol a market through a “monopoly”, that 
the courts would ignore them, in fact that 
the Sherman law did not apply to them. 
But this decision says that conception is 
wrong. 

All this is of the greatest importance 
to every Independent marketer and ever) 
gasoline dealer in the oil industry to say 
nothing of the larger units. Even IF any 
law-enforcing agency were willing to per- 
mit the associations of the smaller mar- 
keting units to discuss whatever “competi- 
tive evils” they wish and to try and elimi 
nate “unfair marketing practices” how 
about the alleged “co-operation” of the 
larger oil companies? 

It should be a fair guess that it will be 
practically impossible to even drag a ma 
jor company representative into any oil 
meeting from now on, but what may not 
the government call “evidence of partici 
pation’? 

At Madison some dozen men were in 
dicted, put to the expense of time and 
money defending, and their names were 
only mentioned in that courtroom at roll 
call when they entered their pleas of ‘not 
guilty”, again when they appeared fo! 
trial, again when a witness testified that 
they held = such-and-such an Office 
with a company, when Chief Defenss 
Counsel Donovan in his closing argument 
called on all defendants to stand and last 
when these men were acquitted. But fo! 
four months they sat in that courtroom 
and were parties to a defense that neces 
sarily cost a few millions of dollars. 

Then there were defendants who had 
been called on by some one allegedly rep 
resenting a “conspirator” or who had been 
told of the “buying program’’—which thes 
also read about, as did everyone else in 
the oil trade papers, so it was said thes 
had “guilty knowledge”. 

Madison was a criminal case and it’s 

(Continued on page 22) 
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NRA Keynotes Comment on Oil Case 


Newspapers View Madison Decision 


As ‘About-Face’ in New Deal Policy 


CLEVELAND, May 13.—“It is a far cry from NRA to the 


decision of the U. S. Supreme 


Court in the oil cases,” accord- 


ing to an editorial in the Minneapolis Tribune, pointing out that 
gasoline buying programs, for which the companies were indicted, 


were aimed at eliminating 


That was the theme of much 
editorial comment on the Madi- 
son decision which held that any 
agreement among competitors 
to stabilize prices at a definite 
level was in itself a violation 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
regardless of the “reasonable- 
of such prices or the mo- 
tives of defendants 

“Law But Not Justice” was 
the way Dallas News headlined 
its Madison case editorial, point- 
ing out that buying programs 
had maintained crude prices. 

In a similar vein, the Balti- 
more Sun said there was “a 
certain irony in the circum- 
stances that the Department of 
Justice is prosecuting oil com- 
panies and their officers in this 
case, for price-fixing practices 
very similar to those which the 
yovernment sought to encourage 
and bless under the now un- 
lamented NRA.” 

Nearly every editorial writer 
viewed the decision as a defi- 
nite rejection of the 30-year-old 
“rule of reason” in anti-trust 
Cases, 


ness” 


New York Times Comments 

The 
New 
leaves 
titude 
state. 


decision, according 
York Times, “obviously 
our whole anti-trust at- 
and policy in a chaotic 


to 


“The evidence seems clear, not 
only in the whole record of 
the government-approved NRA 
codes but in correspondence and 
reports of the Secretary of In- 
terior, for example, that price 
‘stabilization’ operations of the 
| companies were undertaken 
with the knowledge, approval 
and encouragement of federal 
Officials,” the New York 
added. 


Ol 


Decision 


But the court’s decision and 
vernment policy in the Madi- 


Praised 


son case were not without their 


Staunch' defenders. For ex- 
imple, Bridgeport Telegram 
aid: 


“Apparently, we are enter- 
ing an 


era in which fixed 





pr 
toward unrestricted competition. 
called it ‘cut-throat competition,’ ”’ 


paper 


ice wars. “The decision looks 
In the NRA days they 


the editorial stated. 





prices are held to be unrea- 
sonable per se and in which 
competition will rule the roost. 
We hope that this is so for 
it is the American way and 


price-fixing never was popu- 
iar. Not even when Uncle 
Sam fixed the prices.” 

A vigorous defense of the 


government’s “inconsistencies” 
in prosecuting the Madison oil 
case was made May 10 by 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

Decision poses the question 
of whether the people want “the 
productive efficiency of cen- 
tralized economy or the rugged 
individualism promoted by the 





dispersed economy,” 
to Hartford Courant. 

In South Carolina, the Green- 
ville News said the opinion was 
a “fresh” interpretation bring- 
ing within scope of the Sher- 
man Act “many co-operative ac- 
tions 


according 


among business. enter- 
prises widely regarded as de- 
sirable.” It also called atten- 


tion to the government’s 


own 
program through co-operative 
farmer action to increase or 
stabilize farm prices. 


Return to 19th Century 


By throwing out the element 
of “reasonableness,” the court 
“caught up with late 19th cen- 
tury liberal thought,” says the 
Asheville (N. C.) Citizen, add- 
ing, that the thought itself is 
now “regarded in ‘advanced’ 
circles as perhaps old fash- 
ioned.” 

Far-reaching consequences 
were seen in the decision by 
Indianapolis News, saying: “It 
is not the decision that is espec- 
ially disturbing, but the revela- 
tion that the court as now con- 
stituted is likely to upset other 
rulings and precedents upon 
which the people have relied 
for guidance.” 


‘Rule of Reason’ Reje::ted 


Minneapolis Tribune, May 8 


New Uncertainty 

It is a far cry from NRA to the 
decision of the United States su- 
preme court in the oil case Twelve 
major oil companies, which in the 
early days of the new deal were 
guided into a policy of “stabilizing” 
prices, now are found guilty of vio- 
lating the Sherman act, the viola- 


tion consisting in conspiring to con- 
trol the price of gasoline as sold 
10 midwestern states. 

The decision strengthens the hand 
of the federal department of justice, 
as it carries on its far-flung anti- 
monopoly campaign. It adds to the 
practical difficulties of business men 
who 


in 


are threading their way 
through the mazes of regulators 
laws and bureau regulation, trying 
to find a safe and legal way to op- 
erate business and build up pay 
rolls. 

The “rule of reason” announced 
by the high court back in 1911 Is 
now rejected flatly in the 5 to 2 de- 
cision. The decision of that era has 
been a guide for succeeding cases 
It held that “reasonable restraint” 
of trade was not in violation of the 
law Now the court says that the 


rule cannot be applied to 
tions operating directly on prices or 
price structures.” 

In other words, all 
among competitors that 
bilize prices at a 
illegal henceforth. 
panies are found 
they got together 
gasoline” produced by independents, 
which was breaking the market 
The prices paid for this gasoline de- 
termined the retail prices paid for 
gasoline in 10 midwestern states 


“combin 


agreements 
tend to sta- 
definite level 
The oil «¢ 
guilty because 
to buy “distress 


are 
om 


It was a price fixing combination, 
the court says, and that is the final 
word as to the oil business. What 
will it mean to others? There has 
been uncertainty as to whether a 
given stabilization of prices was 
“reasonable.” Now there will be 
still more uncertainty as to what an 


industry may do without being 
judged guilty of conspiracy. 

It may be said on behalf of the 
offending oil companies that it they 
had not stepped in to buy up the 
“distress” gasoline in 1935 and 1936, 
many of the independent producers 
would have gone broke, which also 
would have tended to restrict com- 
petition in the’ industry There 
would have been a price war which 
consumers would have enjoyed for 
a While, but their last state might 


have been worse than the first. That 


reasoning does not appeal to the 
supreme court majority The de- 
cision looks toward unrestricted 
competition, whether it may be a 
blessing or a curse In the NRA 
days they called it “cut-throat com- 


petition.” 
« * 
New York 


“In Restraint of Trade” 


Lawyers will long argue about the 
wisdom or necessity of the sixty- 
seven-page decision which the Su- 
preme Court by a majority of five to 
two has handed down against 
twelve Midwest oil corporations for 
illeged conspiracy to violate the 
1890 Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The 
decision as it stands, however, ob- 
viously leaves our whole anti-trust 
attitude and policy in a chaotic 
state. 

The evidence seems clear, not only 


Times, May 8 


in the whole record of the Govern- 
ment-approved NRA codes but in 
correspondence and reports of the 


Secretary of the Interior, for example 
that price “stabilization” operations 
of the oil companies were under- 
taken with the Knowledge, ap- 
proval and encouragement of Fed- 
eral officials. The Supreme Court 
majority does not deny this. It 
merely declares: “Though employes 
of the Government may have known 


of the programs and winked at 
them, or tacitly approved them, no 
immunity would have been thereby 
obtained.” In other words, one 
branch of the Government can 
pounce on you, fine you and jail 


you for doing what 
of the Government 
you to do. 

“Any combination 
with price structures 
an unlawful 


another branch 
may have urged 


which tampers 
is engaged in 
activity,” declares 
Justice Douglas in his decision. He 
must have meant this sentence to 
refer only to the court’s interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the Sherman 
Act and not to describe the actual 
present state of affairs. For all sorts 
of combinations tampering with 
price structures are not only au- 
thorized by law but even made com- 
pulsory by law. In the bituminous 
coal industry the companies are 
compelled by law to fix uniform 
minimum prices. What they are 
punished for is any attempt at free 
competition in prices. 
The charge of which 
oil corporations and _ tive 
were found guilty was of 
a concerted movement 
“distress gasoline’ from 
ent refiners in 1935 and 
the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation is a branch of the Gov 
ernment set up for the very purpose 
of buying up so-called surplus farm 
commodities to remove gluts and 
support prices, and this is consid- 
ered highly patriotic work. As if 
that were not enough, farmers are 
induced by tempting cash _ offers 
from the Government to combine to 


the twelve 
persons 
forming 

to buy 
independ- 
1936. But 


bring about a pro rata restriction 
of acreage. The Government does 
still more to hold up farm prices 
by extending ‘“‘non-recourse” loans 
to farmers and, if necessary, Keep- 
ing the equivalent of an_ entire 
year’s crop off the market to raise 


prices. Milk farmers, again, are per- 


mitted and encouraged under vari- 
ous laws to combine to form “bar- 
gaining agencies” to get better 


prices. Workers, tinally, are not only 
permitted to form combinations to 
raise the price of their labor, but 
the Wagner act deliberately encour- 
ages such combinations and has in 
many cases made the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in effect, a unionizing 
agency. : 

It is impossible to detect in all 
this any consistent or well-thought- 
through set of principles. The Su- 
preme Court thrown out a hint ir 
declaring that if any shift in anti- 
trust policy is to be made from 
what the court at present interprets 
that policy to be, “it must be done 
by the Congress.” In the TNEC 
the so-called monopoly committee 
there seemed at first a promise that 
at least an orderly study would be 
made of the subject. But members 
of the committee seem to be at 
loggerheads on the fundamental 
questions at issue, and instead of 
trying to frame some _ consistent 
body of principles, they have wan- 
dered all over the economic lot, look- 
ing here into life insurance, there 
into technological employment, OF 
into any other side issue that caught 
their fancy 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, May § 
Score Against Price-Fixing 


The famous Madison oil case 
which the Supreme Court decided 
Monday is an impressive victory for 
the government’s campaign against 
price fixing under the Sherman 
\nti-Trust Act. 

By a 5-to-2. division 
Hughes and Murphy not 
ing) the court sustains 
tion of 12 midwestern oil corpora- 
tions and five individuals for con- 
spiring to raise and maintain the 
> of gasoline in the middle west 
decision, written by Justice 
Douglas, holds not applicable the 
“rule of reason” defense set up bs 
the appellants. They contended that 
they were seeking to relieve the oil 
industry of an unsound situation, ir 
which so-called “distress gasoline,” 
the result of production far _ be- 
yond the normal demand of the mar- 
ket had resulted in price wars 
which, it was argued, had destroyed 
rv impaired normal competition. 

Spokesmen for the defense 


(Justices 
participat- 
the convic- 


in- 
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sisted that the oil men were merely 
doing of their own volition what the 
“odes in NRA days had sought to 
require the oil and every other in- 
dustry to do. Whatever the legal 
merits of this contention, it had 
much common sense behind it. 
Justice Douglas, however, reaches 
the “irresistible conclusion” that 
their purpose was “not merely to 
raise the spot market prices. but, 
is the real and ultimate end, to 
raise the price of all gasoline in 
sales to jobbers and consumers in 
the midwestern area.’”’ He adds that 
even “the knowledge or the acquies- 


ence of the officers of the federal 
government” in the arrangement 
would not grant immunity. 
Monday’s decision puts new force 
in the Sherman act which at some 
periods in its 40-year history has 
seemed to be a relatively impotent 
piece of legislation. Justice Douglas 
s specific in his declaration that 
inder the Sherman law any com- 
jination “formed for the purpose, 
ind with the effect, of raising, de- 
ressing, fixing, pegging or stabiliz- 
ng the price of a commodity in in- 
erstate or foreign commerce is 
llegal per se.”’ 


Texas Newspaper Comments 


Dallas Morning News 


Law But Not Justice 

The view taken by the United 
States Supreme Court on the Wis- 
‘onsin case charging against a 
zroup of oil companies violation of 
he Sherman Antitrust Act is that 
the law gives no discretion to the 
ourt Nowhere in the majority 
pinion, apparently, is it held that 
the defense of the group lacks sub- 
stance. That plea was simply that 
While the law might have’ been 
inlated, the act was in the public 
nterest 

What these companies did was to 
‘o-Operate in forming a market for 
‘distress oil.” By taking it off the 
market, a dangerous competitive 
‘lement which was breaking down 
the price structure and threaten- 
ing the stability of the entire in- 
ijustry was removed. The move did 
esult in raising the purchase price 
of oil. That was part of the intent 
\lso it is the intent of the inter- 
state pact between oil states which 
Congress has biessed benignly. Ev- 
erything that has been done in the 
name of oil conservation has been 
jone with the vitally necessary 
profit motive first, although  pro- 
rated production and other scientific 
levices to avoid flooded markets 
do assure a greater recovery of 
petroleum deposits 

\ cease and desist order in the 
present case would have had no 
material effect, as the pool was 
formed to combat a particular sit- 
jation. The fines imposed on the 
companies and individuals will not 
break them. In this respect the fed- 
eral prosecution of an antitrust 
case was a vast improvement over 
the “death penalty” sought in the 
Texas suit initiated by James V 
Allred as Attorney General of the 
state against an alleged violation 
of the antitrust act by oil compa- 
nies. Nevertheless the government, 
in profiting financially from a move 
made during economic crisis to help, 
not to hurt, the situation, puts it- 
self in an unenviable situation 
Certainly in the future any in- 
dustry would be foolish to act co- 
yperatively in the general interest 
f the government is to follow up 
with a Sherman Act bludgeon, The 
principal remaining inference to be 
frawn is that the Sherman Act 


needs revision 


* - ok 
New York Sun, May 7 
An Old Rule Amended 


The opinion presented by Justice 
Douglas for a majority of the 
United States Supreme Court’ in 
sustaining the conviction of twelve 
il corporations under the Sherman 
ict is one of the longest on record 
It marshals a goodly number of 
‘hoice words to say in effect that 
the old “rule of reason,’”’ which has 
»btained since 1911, has been amend- 
dd by a new rule that any combina- 
tion to flix prices, whether reason- 
able or unreasonable, is of itself 
a vidlation of the law. 

In a dissenting opinion Justices 
toberts and McReynolds argued 
that unless it had been found that 
the activities of the defendants had 


a “substantial tendency” to re- 
Strain competition, the trial court 
should have instructed the jury to 
bring in a verdict of not guilty. 
Justice Douglas argued, to the con- 
trary, that any combination which 
tampers with prices is unlawful. 
Those who fixed reasonable prices 
today, he said, would “perpetuate” 
unreasonable prices tomorrow. Even 
though the members of a price-fix- 
ing group were in no position to con- 
trol the market to the extent that 
they could lower or raise or stabilize 
prices, they would be “directly in- 
terfering with the free play” of the 
market. 

The majority and minority differed 
Sharply concerning the significance 
of the present ruling. The majority 
argued that it was a natural con- 
sequence of previous decisions and 
logically flowed out of them. Justice 
Roberts, speaking for the minority, 
said, on the other hand, that in 
no case ever before decided by the 
Supreme Court had it been held that 
a combination was illegal solely be- 
cause its purpose or effect was to 
raise prices, In the present case, he 
said, there was “substantial evi- 
dence” that all the defendants did 
was to act in concert to eliminate 
“distress” gasoline; that what they 
agreed to and did neither fixed nor 
controlled prices, nor unreasonably 
affected normal competition; that 
“the purchase of distress gasoline 
at going prices’ permitted such 
prices to rise to a normal competi- 
tive level. 

“Distress gasoline” in less judi- 
cial language is often referred to as 
“hot oil,”” meaning stocks produced 
by independent refiners that in 1935 
and 1936 resulted in heavy overpro- 
duction. Action taken by the defend- 
ants to alleviate conditions thus 
brought about in their business re- 
sulted in their indictment and con- 
viction as conspirators within the 
meaning of the Sherman act. 

The statutory structures of the 
nation and many of the States em- 
body enactments regulating price 
fixing which gravely complicate a 
problem which is inherently of great 
complexity 

* * 


The Bridgeport Telegram, May 7 
Price-Fixing Unpopular 


The United States’ Supreme Court 
has handed down another of those 
decisions about price-fixing, this 
time deciding that it’s illegal. 

The case before the court con- 
cerned 12 major oil companies and 
tive individuals accused of conspir- 
ing to tix gasoline prices in the 
Middle West area. The charge was 
fought by the gasoline companies 
on the ground that the prices so 
fixed were reasonable and not arbi- 
trary or unduly stiff. However the 
court decided that the Sherman Act 
(adopted in 1890) precludes. price- 
fixing. Accordingly the defendants 
are found guilty. 

We say in this case “another of 
those decisions,” because the Su- 
preme court has decided this same 
matter many different ways over a 
long period of years. In 1911 the 
Sherman Act was held to prohibit 
interstate conspiracies only when 
they restrained trade in an unrea- 
sonable manner. Since then some 
decisions have adhered to “the rule 
of reason” and others have departed 
from it. In this case attorneys for 
the defense tried to plead reason 
as an excuse for price-fixing. 

Apparently we are entering an 
era in which fixed prices are held to 


be unreasonable per se and in which 
competition will rule the roost. We 
hope that is so for it is the Amer- 
ican way and price-fixing never was 
popular. 

Not even when Uncle Sam fixed 
the prices. 

. “« = 


Chicago Daily News, May 8 
The Oil Decision 


The famous “rule of reason,” with 
which the Supreme Court virtually 
ended the ‘‘trust busting’ crusade 
of this century’s first decade— 
Theodore to0o0sevelt’s decade—is 
sharply curtailed today, in the 
opinion of many lawyers. The ma- 
jority opinion of the Supreme Court 
Monday, affirming convictions in 
the oil case tried at Madison, Wis., 
in 1937, seems clearly to eliminate 
all questions of motive or reason- 
ableness in Sherman Anti-Trust 
cases where the issue is trade re- 
straint by price fixing. 

This opinion fits the temper of 
the times, which has become less 
tolerant of all regimentation of 
business, including self-regimenta- 
tion, since the NRA revealed the 
ultimate goal of such policies, if 
adopted or longer winked at. The 
rise of totalitarianism abroad, and 
abuses of power through collusion 
of business and union labor, have 
accelerated this tide of opinion. 

The influence of former Justice 
Brandeis, exerted through Justice 
Frankfurter, is discernible in the 
decision, which is also paradoxically 
enough a setback for the “planned 
economy” doctrine that dominated 
the early phases of the New Deal. 


The tenor of recent Supreme 
Court decisions warrants the ex- 
pectation that the Supreme Court is 
at the beginning of another one of 
its long-time trends. It is reason 
able to expect less effort to modify 
the plain intent of legislative en 
actments, even when the court may 
think that such would be desirable 
Congress must no longer expect the 
Supreme Court to protect the coun 
try from congressional mistakes 

The decision Monday in the oi! 
case will be regarded by Many as 
posthumous vindication of Justice 
Harlan’s famous dissents from the 
“rule of reason” doctrine, also as 
a step back to the congressional in 
tent of 1890, expressed in the Sher 
man law. 

It may be worth noting that the 
Sherman law passed in 1890 set up 
no new rule of law. It merely de- 
clared the common-law rule against 
monopoly and restraint of trade 
Passage of the law was necessary 
then for two reasons. Prior decisions 
of the Supreme Court granting to 
corporations in interstate commercs 
the privileges of ‘‘persons’ unde! 
the 14th amendment to the federal! 
constitution had destroyed the powe! 
of the states and state courts to pro 
tect freedom of commerce. The 
states had been unfaithful in thei: 
trust to the nation by failing to 
safe-guard public rights in the 
granting of power under state cor 
poration charters. 

The Sherman law was the first 
definite step toward the rectifica 
tion of those abuses, and in retrac 
ing its steps back to that statute 
the Supreme Court is probably act 
ing wisely. 


Result of ‘Nazified’ Court, 
Says General Hugh Johnson 


General Hugh Johnson, 
Cleveland Press, May 9 


PITTSBURGH: The decision of the 
Supreme Court condemning part of 
the oil industry for a combination 
in restraint of trade, even though it 
was in the public interest, is not 
law but dogma. 

It reversed what was. thought 
to be the law, as recently handed 
down by that court itself. The 
“combination” here was for the pur- 
pose of preventing the dumping 
of “hot” oil on the market to the 
confusion of trade. 

If “hot” oil is not stolen oil in 
the strict legal sense, it is never- 
theless oil extracted and exported 
in violation of state or national 
laws. Those laws are in the _ in- 
terest of conservation of a great 
natural resource, a prime New Deal 
policy. 

Anything that supports” those 
laws is in the public interest un- 
less it has some other anti-social 
effect, which is not the case here. 

Our’ anti-trust laws condemn 
combinations in restraint of trade 

without any further definition 
The laws of other intelligent coun- 
tries condemn such combinations 
which are not in the pubtic in- 
terest. 

But since there is not a contract 
in commerce that is not in some 
measure a combination in restraint 
of trade, our law had to have some 
judicial interpretation if it were to 
speak at all. 

The effect of the many decisions 
that only ‘‘unreasonable” restraints 
were condemned meant just about 
the same thing as the more work- 
able standard of other countries 
the public interest. This new deci- 
sion practically says that if an 
agreement affects price it is un- 
lawful. 

That is a legislative rather than 
a judicial result. It follows Fourth 
New Deal dogma in one of its two 
highly contradictory branches. It 


thus seems to be in accord with 
the Nazi formula that the judges 
must make no decisions which do 
not follow the political dictates of 
der fuehrer. It is a demonstration 
of the totalitarian trend of a packed 
court. 

It is dogma, but it leaves the 
eager student at the New Deal 
fount of learning woozy with be 
wilderment. Prices in this fleld 
must be left to the unhampered 
effect of the law of supply and de 
mand. This decision is of the very 
essence of “rugged individualism 
and “laissez-faire,” Adam Smith 
and “unplanned economy”—all New 
Deal bugbears. 

At the same time the New Deal 
is the world’s greatest advocate and 
practitioner of combinations in re 
straint of trade and price-fixing. It 
encourages or compels — 6,000,000 
farmers to combine to restrain pro 
duction and trade in farm products 
for the purpose of raising prices. 

The oil companies were not onls 
permitted, they were urged by gov 
ernment itself in NRA to make this 
very combination for this very pul 
pose. 

Invalidation of NRA by the court 
on the ground that it delegated too 
much power certainly neither a! 
gued for nor foreed any such 
change of Administration policy o! 
court reversal as this. 

Heaven knows where it leaves the 
law. In the indefiniteness caused 
by the broad wording of the 
statutes, a long process of judicial! 
exclusion and inclusion was slowly 
giving us, case by case, some ideu 
of what can and cannot be done 
Business must start all over again 
to have the court tell it what thes 
do or do not think it would be nict 
for it to do. 

Such confusion, mystification and 
juridical  sleight-of-hand is not 
justice. In fact, it is not justice to 
appoint men to great judgeships 
not because they are great jurists 
but because they are great pro 
tagonists of a particular political! 
dogma. 
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The Hartford Times, May 7 
Sherman Act Has Teeth 


In upholding the conviction of 12 


major oil corporations and five in- 
dividuals who had been charged 
with conspiring to raise and main- 


tain artificial gasoline prices in the 


Midwest in 1935, the Supreme Court 
of the United States demonstrates 
that the Sherman Act has teeth, 


which, properly used, can deal with 
any provable monopoly. It relieves 
Congress of the need to enact any 
further legislation along that line, 
ind it gives to Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold an “all 
clear, go ahead” signal in his trust- 
busting program. 

The case, commonly called the 
Madison case, was vitally important 
to the Government. If it collapsed, 
the Justice Department would be 
powerless to proceed in many other 
prosecutions in which illegal price- 
tixing is alleged. If it was sustained, 
violators of the Sherman Act might 
ve expected to come in droves to 
Washington to make the best bar- 
gains possible with the Government. 

The case reached the Supreme 
Court through an appeal by the Gov- 
ernment from an order for a new 
trial issued by the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which held that 
the trial judge had given erroneous 
instructions to the jury. The trial 
judge told the jury to find the com- 
panies and individuals guilty if ii 
determined from the evidence that 
the defendants had the power and 
surpose, through their combination, 
to raise and maintain’ gasoline 
prices. The defendants contended 
that the jury should have been al- 
lowed to decide whether the prices 
set were “reasonable.” 

Five justices of the Supreme 
Court uphold the conviction; two, 
Justices Roberts and McReynolds, 
dissent, and two, Chief Justice 
Hughes and Justice Murphy, took 
no part in the case. 

With the reasoning of the ma- 
ority most laymen will agree. It is 
not proper that conspiracy to vio- 
late a law should be sanctioned, 
even though the outcome of the 
conspiracy is held to be “beneficial,” 
or “reasonable.” The majority 
opinion holds inapplicable the “rule 
of reason” which the Supreme Court 
applied in 1911, when it held that 
the Sherman Act prohibited only 
‘unreasonable” restraints of trade. 
Now the majority of the Court 
stands upon the broad, fundamental 
principle of the act that there shall 
be no collusion or agreement that 
has the effect of destroying competi- 
tion. Conspiracy, according to the 
modern interpretation, cannot be 
sanctioned by any “rule of reason.” 


The importance of this decision 
can hardly be exaggerated. It will 
not be surprising if many corpora- 


tions and individuals against whom 
Sherman Act charges now are pend- 


ng will rush to apply for consent 
decrees and to promise to mend 
their ways hereafter. 


* * * 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 8 


The Supreme Court Rereads the 
Sherman Act 
The Supreme Court wrote some 
very important new law Monday. It 


lid so in the decision holding 12 
najor oil companies and five indi- 
iduals in violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act. 

The decision is at variance with 
reviously controlling anti-trust de- 
isions of the Federal Courts, but 


n reality it is a belated recognition 
f the intention of Congress when 
passed the Sherman Act just 50 
ears ago 

“Under the Sherman Act,” said 
le court Monday, “a combination 
rmed for the purpose and with 
he effect of raising, depressing, fix- 
ng, pegging or stabilizing the price 
[ a commodity in interstate or 
reign commerce is illegal per se.” 
Accepting this interpretation of 
e law, the ruling said in effect, 
e evidence clearly established a 
mbination to raise prices. Shell 
etroleum, Socony-Vacuum, Pure 
il, Sinclair, Phillips and the other 
‘fendant companies and individu- 
'S were properly convicted and 
ust pay the fines assessed against 
em at the conclusion of the long 


trial in Madison, three 
ago. 

Where does this leave the historic 
rulings of 1911 in the American 
Tobacco and Standard Oil dissolu- 
tion suits? 

The majority 
ency for the reason that 
decisions did not apply to 
nations operating directly 
or price structures.” That point 
debatable, but there is no debating 
that Chief Justice White in 1911 
laid down the famous “rule of rea- 
son” in anti-trust litigation and 
that this rule distinguished  be- 
tween “good” trusts and “bad.” 
And what determined whether the 
combination belonged among the 
goats or the sheep was not that it 
fixed or did not fix prices. but 
whether it used price fixing to ruin 
independent competitors 


Wis., years 


inconsist- 
the 1911 

“combi- 
on prices 


sees no 


is 


The new decision 
courage Assistant 


will surely en- 
Attorney-General 


Thurman Arnold in the anti-trust 
activities he is conducting for the 
Department of Justice. Yet there is 
no reason to believe that the de- 
cision will start him on a_e suit- 
filing spree. 

For whatever the Supreme Court 
may have done to the “rule of 


reason” Monday, that 
Arnold’s standard 


has been Mr 
He has said quite 


plainly that he has no desire to 
break up all mass production. He 
would disperse combinations where 
coercive power is arbitrarily used 
for selfish ends. He would regulate 
where control by government is in 
order. Mr. Arnold is a_ practical 
man and we may expect him to 
read this decision as he has read 
the anti-trust code—in a practical 
way 

* 


Critics of Court's Decision 
Hit by Massachusetts Paper 


Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
Sherman Act 
The United States supreme court's 


and Free Enterprise 


5-to-2 decision against the 12 oil 
companies in the Midwest for a 
price-fixing conspiracy in violation 
of the Sherman antitrust law is not 
accepted gracefully by the spokes- 
men of business and finance. They 


criticize the court. They argue that 
the price-fixing was reasonable. 
They complain that there is no con- 
sistency in cracking down on pri- 
vate enterprise for price-fixing 
agreements while the government 
itself does lots of things that have 
the effect of increasing prices 

It amounts to this, that business, 
or rather big business, does not like 
the antitrust law. It never did. The 
law was designed to check the trend 


toward private monopoly. But, in 
one way or another, private enter- 
prise has followed persistently in 
the past 50 years its integration 
tendencies. Some administrations 
have helped by deliberately weak 
enforcement of the act; or cirecum- 
stances in the guise of an _ eco- 


nomic emergency created by depres- 


sion have stayed the arm of the 
law. 

The supreme court itself, in 1911, 
took some of the edge from the 
teeth of the law by promulgating 
“the rule of reason.” Was a re- 
Straint of trade, forbidden by the 
act, reasonable or unreasonable? 
Such a test, of course, left to the 
courts the power to sanction in a 


broad zone of border-line cases, and 
of cases not so near the border line, 
combinations having a monopolistic 


trend. 

The sour flavor of the comment 
today among most of the spokes- 
men for big business on the latest 
supreme court decision, which 
Sharpens rather than blunts the 
teeth of the antitrust law. con- 
firms again the view that “free en- 


terprise”’ is for free enterprise only 


with reservations. Competition is 
at the core of the system of free 
enterprise. But the loudest cham- 
pions of free enterprise today 
shrink from facing the broad eco- 
nomic implications of competition 
They hate “price wars” in prac- 
tice. “Cutthroat competition” they 
deprecate as ruinous. rhey get be- 
hind and encourage the economic 


forces of integration and consolida- 
tion that are constantly at work. 
If they want private enterprise 
that is truly free, in the competitive 
sense, they should follow another 
course. They should cry for an en- 
forcement of the antitrust law more 
rather than less strict. They should 


rejoice if the supreme court sharp- 
ens its teeth instead of squawking 
that free private enterprise these 


days finds government always hos- 
tile to it. For, the truth is that, in 
enforcing the antitrust law, the gov- 
ernment is giving more elbow room 
to the true capitalistic economic 
process, which based on genuine 
competition, in principle, as well as 
on profits for the enterpriser. 

It seems a fair accusation that 
socalled organized business cannot 
stomach its own principles when 
applied fully and logically in the 
shape of the competitive capitalism 
of the old school. It preaches the 
virtues of free private enterprise, 
especially against the new deal’s 
policies of a more highly developed 
government regulation; yet it pro- 
tests against “atomization” as ar- 
chaic and reactionary. At the same 
time, it accuses the government of 
socialism in spite of the attested 
fact that it is the government that 
is actually doing something, if not 
much, to make _ private enterprise 
“free.” 

In the same 
ministration 
the antitrust 


1S 


week that this ad- 
succeeded in applying 
law to the price-fixing 
combination of the 12 Midwest oil 
companies—but not until the su- 
preme court’s invalidation of the 
NRA codes, which were an emer- 
gency measure, had left the govern- 
ment exposed to the charge of pro- 
moting monopoly—what happened 
was so ironic that few would recog- 
nize the implications? 

Wendell Willkie, head of the great 
utilities holding company, the Com- 
monwealth and Southern, testified in 


court concerning his long fight 
against the TVA: “Here was direct 
government competition with a pri- 
vate industry which, at least from 
my viewpoint, I thought was a very 
erroneous economic, socialistic pol- 
icy of government.” And Frank 


Gannett, no less, who in private life 
owns and operates a big chain of 
newspapers, said in a political 
speech: “I charge that the new deal- 
ers do not believe in our form of 
government or system of free enter- 


prise. They are driving steadily to- 
ward national socialism.” 

Mr. Willkie falsely assumes that 
his big holding company is a “pri- 


vate industry” in the ordinary sense; 


whereas, every unit of its far-flung 
structure of underlying operating 
power companies could not exist 


without a public franchise giving it 
a monopoly status. Certainly, that 
changes the aspect of the case when 
the government in the Tennessee 
valley is accused of competing with 
“free private enterprise.” 
Inconsistencies? Unquestionably 


The administration’s economic poli- 
cies are streaked with inconsistency 

as in this fleld of monopolistic 
trends. The invalidated NRA oil 
code, being now illegal, was fol- 
lowed by the prosecution of the 12 
oil companies which started to reg- 
ulate the industry on their own 
hook. But, in reality, the underlying 
issue in this case is whether the 
American economy shall be based on 
private or public regulation of some- 
thing that needs regulating It is 
futile to accuse the administration 
of socialism when the choice may 
necessarily be between public social- 
ism and private socialism. 

The inconsistency charge rebounds 


against those who bring it For 
the economic system of private en- 


terprise is itself a mass of inconsis- 
tencies. No good scholar in eco- 
nomics would deny that we have a 
mixed economy; that capitalism in 
its pure form does not exist; that 
what does exist—-which the “new 
era” of the twenties bequeathed to 
us and the depression has in some 
respects further modified is no 
more than a compromise system 
which conflicting interests and 
forces have imposed on the Ameri 
can people 

Whether this hopelessely mixed 
economy can be made to work ade- 
quately in the production and distri- 
bution of wealth is a more pressing 
question than the now academic dis 


pute as to whether enterprise shall 
be wholly private and wholly free 
The future of the antitrust law will 


probably be determined by the prag 
matic answer to that more crucial 
question 

n * * 


Greenville (S. C.) News 


A Sweeping Decision 


It is indeed, a “fresh” interpreta 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust act 
as press dispatches put it, that has 


been handed down by the Supreme 
Court in the Midwestern oil cases, 
and one that appears at least to 
sharpen the teeth of this measure. 

The Court in a five-to-two deci- 
sion holds the oil companies guilty 
of violation of the law by conspir- 


ing to raise prices of gasoline. Jus- 
tice Douglas, who wrote the major! 
ty opinion, held that any “combina- 
tion formed for the purpose and with 
the effect of raising, depressing, fix- 
ing, pegging or stabilizing the price 
of a commodity in interstate or for- 
eign commerce is illegal,’ and went 


on to point out that this would be 
true even though the resulting 
prices were “reasonable,” even if 
done with good iptentions by mem- 
bers of the combination, and with- 


out regard to whether or not partic- 
ular price-fixing schemes are “wise 
unwise, healthy or destructive.” 
In short, one would gather that 
the Court now construes the law to 
mean that any action of a combina- 


or 


tion done with the purpose of hav- 
ing any effect on prices, even 
though with the best intentions of 
merely stabilizing them, or even of 
reducing them, is a conspiracy 1n 
restraint of trade and a violation of 
the law. The Court has no author- 
ity to pass upon the intentions of 
the alleged combination nor upon 
the economic wholesomeness or un- 
wholesomeness of the action, and if 
any such distinction is to be made 
it is for Congress to say so by a 


revision of the law. In this case the 
defendants contended that they had 
merely engaged in a “voluntary ef- 


fort to remove distress gasoline” by 
purchasing the surplus of the refin- 
eries. 

This undoubtedly will simplify 
antitrust prosecutions. It is not to 
be overlooked, however, that it will 
definitely bring within the scope of 


such prosecution many cooperative 
actions among business enterprises 
widely regarded as desirable from 
the standpoint of the broad eco- 
nomic effects. 

And meantime, while the govern- 
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ment is prosecuting all such “com- tion that the court as now consti- \effort have not yet solved—the view and dismiss the convictions 
binations,” regardless of intent, it is tuted is likely to upset other rul- dilemma of a people that desire the against the defendant companies 
interesting to reflect that it is itself ings and precedents upon which advantages of the centralized econ- and individuals. But a majority of 
carrying forward agricultural pro- the people have relied for guidance. lus ar ae cee satisS- the court, through an opinion de- 
grams designed, through coopera-| Lawyers will be unable to advise “a ght’ sel ye = erent livered by Mr. Justice Douglas, held 

J i. Seats : : that it has succeeded in so many it : 
tive farmer action, to increase or With assurance, and their clients areas. any price fixing whatever to be 
stabilize farm prices, on the ground) are likely to elect to stand fast The latest decision of the Court objectionable under the law. The 
that this is good for the farmer and Until they can be sure that they seems to put the problem squarely “rule of reason” which the Supreme 
the whole country’s economic wel-| Will not unintentionally violate a up to Congress. The Court will apply Court sought to read into the Sher- 
fare. federal law. the glee Be Hoa it oo man Act in 1911 has never applied 
oe ee _ rhe decision was written by Jus- caaie a yee caiues wiciades to price fixing, this group said. 

tice Douglas and concurred in by any other law that Congress might Such an interpretation of the law 
Asheville (N. C.) Citizen, the New Deal group, plus Justice jn ‘its wisdom will be of great help to Mr. Thur- 


May 8 


No More Price Fixing 

The “liberal” complexion of the 
United States Supreme Court has 
not recently been more clearly il- 
lustrated than by the _ five-to-two 
decision in the oil company case. 
The trust-busting first Roosevelt 
would have been overjoyed to read 
Justice Douglas’s expression of the 


majority opinion: “A combination 
formed for the purpose and with 
the effect of raising, depressing, tix- 
ing, pegging or stabilizing the 
prices of a commodity in interstate 
or foreign commerce is __ illegal,” 
even though the resulting price is 
reasonable. 

This latest interpretation of the 
fifty-year old and hotly contested 
Sherman anti-trust law will be a 
powerful support to the Department 
of Justice in its latest “trust-bust- 
ing” campaign. For more than a 
generation the weight of legal opin- 
ion and judicial interpretation 
the anti-trust laws has held to rea- 
sonableness as a criterion Price- 


ol 


fixing has had to be “unreasonable 
restraint of commerce” to be illegal. 
In the future any combination fo1 


the sake of fixing prices, reasonable 


or unreasonable, will be against the 
law. 

Now that the Supreme Court 
opinion has caught up with late 


nineteenth century liberal thought, 


the thought itself is regarded in 
“advanced” circles as perhaps old 
fashioned. Large scale production 


and nation-wide distribution have 
created problems which have 
changed in a measure the popular 
attitude toward combinations. The 


short-lived NRA of recent memory 
was an admission of this trend. It 
has taken the old liberals forty 
years to win their point, only to tind 
the validity of the point itself seri- 
ously questioned by an important 
school of modern economic thinkers 


ok * * 


Indianapolis News, May 9 


Oil Price Case 
The United States supreme court 
change-of-mind about what the 


Sherman anti-trust law means is 
bound to disturb the business struc- 
ture of the country. The Sherman 
law was adopted in 1890. Its pur- 
pose—to prevent combinations to 
raise prices to an unreasonable ex- 
tent—-was generally commended. It 
was variously interpreted until, in 
1911, the supreme court laid down 
the rule that price-fixing is not un- 
lawful unless the fixed price is 
unreasonable For nearly thirty 
years prices have been adjusted to 
that rule. On Monday the court 
changed its mind. It held that the 
law forbids “any combination which 
tampers with price structures.” 

The question went to the supreme 
bench on the appeal of several oil 
companies which were found guilty 
af fixing They continued an 
oil products price adjustment which 
was set up lawful under the 
NRA, The court of appeals reversed 
the circuit court on the = ground 
that the judge had wrongly in- 
structed the jury that any price 
fixing was unlawful. Now the 
preme court has upheld the circuit 
court. The companies are guilty of 
something which from 1911 until 
1940 was not a_ violation the 
law 

It is 
pecially 


prices, 


as 


Su- 


of 


not the decision 
disturbing, but 


that is 
the revela- 


es- 


Stone. Chief Justice Hughes did not 
participate, nor did Justice Murphy. 
Justices Roberts and McReynolds 
dissented in a notable plea for rea- 
son. The decision will be taken by 
the country to commit the New 
Deal to a policy that it will be 
hard put to defend in its platform 
and campaign. 


* * * 


Hartford Daily 
May 7 


The “Rule of Reason” Goes 


The steady effort of the Supreme 
Court as reorganized by the New 
Deal to wipe out the “Judicial legis- 
lation” of the past has now resulted 
in what appears to be the repeal of 


The Courant, 


the “rule of reason” set up nearly 
two decades ago to regulate the 
enforcement of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. The decision of 1911 
held that not all contracts in re- 
straint of trade are forbidden by 
the statute but only such contracts 


as might be proved 
Apparently that 
been set aside by 
creeing that even 
for gasoline fixed by the twelve oil 
companies that attempted to elim- 
inate competitive evils in the Middle 
West were not unreasonable their 
undertaking nevertheless was 


“unreasonable.” 
decision has now 
the new one de- 
though the prices 


against the law. The distinction 
made by another Roosevelt between 
“good trusts” and “bad trusts” 
would thus seem to be wiped out, 
and, as has so frequently happened 
in recent years, the dissent of the 
past—in this case that of Mr. 
Justice Harlan—has become the 
majority Opinion of the present 


delivered in the current instance by 
Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Perhaps, as Mr. Justice Douglas 


contends, the Court 
holding a principle laid down forty 
years ago to the effect that price- 
fixing agreements are unlawful per 
se, not to be made lawful by a show- 
ing of competitive abuses. When 
adopted by Congress, the Anti-Trust 


is now only up- 


Act made no exceptions for com- 
petitive abuses, and the implica- 
tion of Mr. Justice Douglas is that 
until Congress makes such excep- 
tions the Court cannot countenance 
them. His decision may settle the 
points of law at issue. It will not, 
unluckily, unscramble the economic 
System that has been erected upon 


the premise of the “rule of reason.” 


Nor will it, any more than the Sher- 
man Act itself, reverse the forces 
that for half a century have been 
driving industry and _ business to- 
ward highly centralized forms 


greatly unlike the economic units 
the small shop, the small farm, the 
small bank—that the Anti-Trust 
Act was adopted to protect. 

The hard fact is that the “rule of 
reason,” like many other measures 
of the past forty years, came into 
being largely as the result of the 
need of the law to accommodate 
itself to the pressure that modern 
technology, modern financing, mod- 
ern transportatioin, to mention but 
a few of a score of forces, were 
bringing to bear upon the economic 
system. The tendency toward cen- 
tralization, involving a_ tendency 
away from competition, was a fact 
that had to be taken account of, and 
the business of government was to 
find the devices for so doing. The 
NRA, sponsored by the same Ad- 
ministration that brought the suits 
against the oil companies, was but 
the latest in a long series of such 
efforts, and there is ironic signific- 
ance in the fact that it attempted to 
sanction the very kind of voluntary 
cooperation for eliminating competi- 


tive abuses that the oil companies 
are now told that they must not 
undertake. The Supreme Court as 
differently constituted found the 
NRA in violation of the basic law, 
but it had already broken down be- 
cause it had ceased to command 
popular support, and its fate poses 
the dilemma _ that forty years of 


decree, maybe even 
another NRA. Yet Congress probably 
has no strong ideas as to what kind 
of law it wants, although events 
may force it to gain some. The final 
responsibility rests with the people, 
but they are unfortunately handi- 
capped by a deep uncertainty as to 
what they want most—the produc- 
tive efficiency of the centralized 
economy or the rugged individual- 
ism promoted by the dispersed 
economy. At the bottom, the prob- 
lem is one involving the kind of 
society that the people of the United 
States want to build and to main- 
tain. It will not be got save by hard 
thinking and real sacrifice. Nor will 
it be gained by dodging behind 
shibboleths in order to avoid seeing 
the facts of growth and change. 
: 2 « 


Baltimore Sun, May 8 


The Supreme Court Sets a 

New Barrier to Price Fixing 

By ruling in the 
case, on Monday, 
preme Court has 
strengthened the hands of the De- 
partment of Justice in all prosecu- 
tions under the Sherman anti-trust 
law. Stripped of non-essentials, the 
ruling of the court means that price- 
fixing practices, no matter how rea- 
sonable they may be, lead inevi- 
tably to the restraint of trade and 
hence are subject to prosecution 
under the Sherman Act. 

The defendant oil companies were 


Madison oil 
the Su- 
measurably 


its 
decided 


accused in this case of conspiring 
to take distress gasoline off the 
Middle Western: market, thus lift- 
ing prices. They argued that the 
arrangement into which they had 
entered for this purpose was de- 
signed to do nothing more than 
eliminate abuses and promote fair 
competition, and that such under- 


takings were entirely legal. In other 
words, they contended that within 
reasonable limits price-control de- 
vices were tolerable under the Sher- 
man Act. Justices Roberts and Mc- 
Reynolds wanted to accept. this 


* * 


man Arnold and his assistants in 
the anti-trust division. Had the con- 
tention of the defendants been ac- 
cepted, the door would have been 
opened to all sorts of combinations 
among producers and distributors 
in the name of fair trade. On the 
pretext of eliminating cut-throat 
competition, groups of firms and 
individuals and also trade associa- 
tions would have been able to take 
“surplus” products off the market 
at their option and engage in other 
practices tending to reduce the area 
of competition in interstate com- 
merce. Prices would have been sub- 
ject to manipulation in some cases 
and would have been under the 
protection of the Sherman law in 
others, with the Supreme Court de- 


termining in each particular in- 
stance the reasonableness or. un- 
reasonabless of measures to pro- 
mote fair competition. In a word 
the law would have been rendered 
more uncertain and hence less ef- 
fective. 

There is, to be sure, a certain 
irony in the circumstance that the 


Department of Justice is prosecut- 
ing oil companies and their officers 
in this case for price-fixing prac- 
tices very similar to those which 
the Government sought to encour- 
age and bless under the now un- 
lamented NRA. There is also an 
ironical contradiction ‘between the 
purposes underlying the attack on 
price fixing in the name of fair 
trade in this case, and the ques- 
tionable tendencies of the Miller- 
Tydings fair price law, which spe- 
cifleally authorizes certain. price- 
fixing devices, also in the name of 
fair trade. But the fact that poli- 
cies in Washington have changed 
and that even now there are 
ceptions to the general rule which 
the Sherman law embodies does not 
detract from the significance and 
the promise of the finding that, in 
general, price fixing is taboo. 


ex- 


* 


Anti-Trust Law Policies 
Tossed Back to Congress 


Philadelphia Bulletin, May § 


Strictly Up to Congress 


The rule of reason, which the 
Supreme Court in 1911 declared 
should be applied to the interpre- 
tation of the Anti-Trust laws, was 
under consideration by both the 
minority and the majority of the 
Court in the opinions on the oil 
price-fixing cases on Monday. 


In this 
agreements 
fair price 


case the defendants made 
for the purchase, at a 
of so-called ‘distress’ 
gasoline, which otherwise would 
have been dumped on the market 
for whatever it would bring. This 
gasoline was then resold at a higher 
price level. The minority of two, for 


whom Justice Roberts wrote the 
opinion, held that there was no 
evidence of price-fixing, but only 


of “concerted action to 
harmful and destructive’ practice 
in an industry.” Such action, it 
was contended, even if it had the 
effect of raising the price level, 
was not in violation of the Sher- 
man Act if it did not operate un- 
reasonably to restrain interstate 
commerce. 


remove a 


The majority held that price-fix- 
ing had been established, and that 
agreements to fix prices were un- 


the Sherman Act 
prices were reasonable 
and the agreements eliminated com 
petitive abuses or evils. 

The majority took the line fami! 
iar in recent decisions, that it was 
up to Congress to avert unfortunate 


lawful under 
even if the 


consequences, if such resulted, of 
the prohibitions it lays down; that 
Congress had not given the Courts 


power to determine “whether or not 
particular price-fixing schemes were 
wise or unwise, healthy or destruc 
tive.” 

Price-cutting wars may have de- 
moralizing effects on industry, tend 
ing to insecurity of jobs and need- 
less unemployment.Under NRA _ the 
Government legalized agreements 
prevent such consequences. If the 
Anti-Trust laws, as they stand to 
day, prevent reasonable agreements 
which by protecting industry and 
labor are advantageous to society 
an argument for change may _ be 
presented. 

Such change may be _ hastened 
rather than obstructed, if the Courts 
take and maintain the position that 
the principle of the separation 
powers puts it up to the legislative 
branch to repeal or revise its own 
action if and when its policies prove 
unwise. 


¢ 
Ol 
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End of Conflicting Dates 
Urged by Indiana Official 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 
13.—In an effort to prevent con- 
flicting dates of state associa- 
tions meetings and to arrange 
schedules for the mutual benefit 
of all concerned, George W. 
Hofmayer, secretary of Indiana 
Independent Petroleum  Assn., 
today mailed letters to 7 associa- 
tions, asking their co-operation. 

Men to whom this letter was 
sent are G. B. Dickey, Tennes- 
see Oil Men’s Assn.; Herbert L. 
Clay, Kentucky Petroleum Mar- 
keters Assn.; G. A. Primm, II- 
linois Petroleum Marketers 
Assn.; Roy L. Brecke, Wiscon- 
sin Petroleum Marketers Assn.; 
Robert A. Warfel, Ohio Petro- 
leum Marketers Assn.; A. C. 
Gienapp, Iowa Petroleum Assn.; 
ind Elwin E. Hadlick, Northwest 
Petroleum Assn. 


Text of Letter 


Complete details 
Hofmayer’s letter, 
lows: 


are in Mr. 
which fol- 


Gentlemen: 

You gentlemen, as well as the 
writer, have without doubt re- 
ceived suggestions from various 
suppliers that an effort be made 
to arrange dates of the coming 
spring conventions in a man- 
ner that would permit those who 
desire to exhibit merchandise to 
cover the various conventions 
with the least possible incon- 
venience. 

For example, one supplier 
called me this morning and said 
that if it could be arranged 
whereby the meetings were set, 
say starting with Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, with a week between 
‘ach meeting, they could go 
from there to Kentucky, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio and 
ver to Iowa. That under these 
‘ircumstances it would warrant 
their preparing a proper exhibit 
ind making all of these conven- 
tions. 

He also mentioned the 
9’ which you are no doubt 
iware, that the Ohio conven- 
tlon has been set for March 4, 

and 6. Also that Iowa would 
like to hold their meeting be- 
lore the middle of March. 

A line-up following his sug- 

estion would probably work 


fact, 


ut something like this: 
Tennessee 
ber 30. 


Week of Decem- 





Kentucky 
6. 

Illinois—Week of January 20. 

Wisconsin—-Week of February 
5 

Indiana—Week of February 
V¢. 

Ohio—March 4, 5 and 6 (This 
date has been set). 

Iowa—Week of March 17. 

Have a letter under date of 
April 27 from Robert A. Warfel 
of the Ohio association stating 
that the board of directors had 
set the dates tor the Ohio con- 
vention as March 4, 5 and 6. 
Also have a letter under date or 
May 3 from Elwin E. Hadlick of 
Northwest Petroleum Associa- 
tion setting the Minnesota dates 
as Jan. 23 and 24. He stated 
that the North Dakota meeting 
had not been set, but that they 
do not have a trade exhibit in 
connection with that convention. 

A set-up similar to this would 
necessarily require the various 
state associations to give and 
take a little as every organiza- 
tion has a certain period they 
iike to hold such meetings. The 
Indiana association generally 
holds its spring meeting earls 
in March, having a Fall Conven- 
tion in October at which time 
officers and directors are elected. 
Thus, if the Indiana dates were 
moved up to the middle of Feb- 
ruary these conventions would 
ynly be four months apart. 

However, feel confident that 
the board of directors of the 
Indiana association will be will- 
ing to go more than half way in 


Week of January 


any effort made to work out a 


schedule with other organiza- 
tions to the mutual benefit of all 
-oncerned. 
May we have your reaction 
and suggestions promptly? 
Very truly yours, 
INDIANA INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporated ) 
George W. Hofmayer 


5 New Co-ops in Virginia 


RICHMOND, Va., May 13 
Sale of petroleum products to 
farmers objective of 5 new 
oil co-operatives chartered by the 


is 


Virginia Corp. Commission to- 
day, each with maximum capital 
of $50,000 


The 5 firms are: Culpeper Pe- 


troleum Co-operative, Inc.; 
Southern States-Winchester Pe- 
troleum Co-operative, Inc.; 


Southern States-Leesburg Petro- 
leum Co-operative, Inc.; South- 
ern States-Fairfax Petroleum 
Co-operative, Inc., and Southern 
States-Charlottesville Co-opera- 
tive, Inc. 

The home office of the co-op- 
erative group will be Richmond. 
Each corporation will have $50,- 
000 maximum capital, of which 
$49,000 will be in 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock and $1,000 com- 
mon. 


Highway Users Hold 
6-State Convention 


By Teletype 
LINCOLN, Nebr., May 11. 

Feasiblity of a number of trade 
organizations with common in- 
terests meeting together was 
demonstrated when approxi- 
mately 1000 oil marketers, re- 
finers, petroleum transporters, 
truck operators, automotive ac- 
cessory men, shippers, and mo- 


torists representing 10 organi- 
zations, attended Mid-West 
Highway Users Congress here 
May 9, 10 and 11. 

Two conferences were held 
at the Congress; one on the 
diversion of highway funds by 


state governments, and another 
on traffic safety. Several speak- 
ers dealt with the problem of 
highway trade barriers erected 
by the states and their effect 
upon highway users. Speakers 
said that those affected should 
popularize their opposition and 
gain public support for demoli- 
tion of the barriers. 

Nebraska Commercial Truck- 
ers, at their meeting which was 
held concurrently with the Con- 
gress, passed a resolution re- 
questing a Constitution amend- 
ment to prohibit diversion of 
highway funds. 

The Congress was the first 
attempt of a meeting of this 
kind and was sponsored by the 
Nebraska Consolidated Trans- 
portation Assn., Ine., and_ in- 
cluded representatives from 6 
states. Frank S. Henline, Lin- 
coln, secretary of the Nebraska 
Petroleum Marketers’ Inc., the 
director of the Conference, said 
that success of the meeting indi- 
cated its usefulness and that 
more such meetings would un- 
doubtedly be held in the future. 


Texas Group Plans 
3-Day Convention 

HOUSTON, May 13.—-Approxi- 
mately 2000 delegates are ex- 
pected to attend the annual con- 
vention of Texas Assn. of Pe- 
troleum Retailers, August 27, 
28, and 29, according to 
nouncement today of 
totan, president. 

Mr. Rotan expressed the hope 
that members will plan to at- 
tend all three days of the con- 
vention. 


an- 
Gene 


Retailers Plan 
‘40 Convention 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 13. 

Selection of oil men to repre- 
sent the National Assn. of Pe- 
troleum Retailers at its eighth 
annual convention, Aug. 21, 22, 
and 23, at Chicago’s LaSalle 
Hotel, was announced today by 
M. E. Holland, president. 

This committee will repre- 
sent N.A.P.R. in conjunction 
with committee appointed by 
Bradley Provis of Gasoline Re- 


tailers Assn. of metropolitan 
Chicago. 

Committee members _repre- 
senting N.A.P.R., follow: A. D. 


Robertson of Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin; R. Floyd, Harold Fox and 
David Shaw of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Guy Runyan of Des Moines, 
Iowa; W. B. Wylie of Los An- 
geles; Carl S. Johnson of Au- 
rora, Ill.; Herbert Hess of Kan- 
kakee, [ll.; Warren Marshall of 
Chicago Heights; C. E. Reichel- 
derfer of Peoria, Ill.; Arthur 
Uebner of Quincy, Ill.; Michael 
Monacatti and William Hart- 
man of Detroit, Mich.; Fred 
King of Highland Park, Mich.; 
E. M. Blackburn of New Phila- 
Celphia, O.; Hugh Pallister of 
Cleveland, O.; Jules Collonius 
of Cleveland Heights; and M. A. 
Clark of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Heads Service Bureau 


OKLAHOMA CITY-—John L. 
Dryer, president of Petroleum 
Service Bureau, with offices at 


211 Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, which plans a program 
for improvement of oil mar- 


keting conditions in the Sooner 
State. Mr. Dryer is associated 
with Dryer, Clark & Dryer Oil 
Co., Oklahoma City. Officers 
and directorate of the new or- 
ganization include some of lead- 


‘ing independent marketers of 
Oklahoma. C. J. Hunter, of 
Oklahoma City, has been re- 
tained as general manager of 


the service bureau. 





John 


L. Dryer 
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Madison Decision Raises Serious Question 


As to what Any Oil Men Can Talk About 


(Continued from Page 16) 
criminal cases that the New Deal’s De 
partment of Justice is filing, where the 
grand jury will permit. A criminal case 
is personal to the individual and not a mat 
ter of company conduct nor what one of 
10 or 20 thousand employes might have 
done. A criminal case punishes with a 
personal fine and imprisonment of the in- 
dividual, not of the company. 

As long as it is the government’s policy, 
or may be its policy, to drag every one 
possible into such suits the breadth of 
such attacks will be considerable even 
possibly to including the small companies, 
at least as co-conspirators, as was done 
with small refiners at Madison. 

If, when a small group of Independent 
marketers or dealers get together and en- 
tirely innocently and, so far as they know, 
legally, discuss “competitive evils’—if 
from now on discussion of those at any 
time can be legal—-and one of the group 
has talked to the representative of a ma- 
jor oil company about such “evil” or sub- 
sequently talks to him, this Supreme 
Court decision would seem to say quite 


clearly that such group plus the major 
oil company, are guilty of a violation of 
the Sherman law. 

All this is no idle conjecture, what 
with an administration at Washington 
that is attacking big business wherever 
it can and is particularly trying to take 
over the oil industry and put it under 
the “protective” wing of Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, and what with its criminal 
indictments and what with the develop- 
ment by energetic attorneys of triple 
damage suits. 

We say with all the sincerity and con. 
servatism possible that this last court 
decision will undoubtedly have a most 
profound effect on all business and par- 
ticularly on all oil men both of big com- 
panies and small companies. And the 
effect may not be at all to the liking 
of many people except those in the prose- 
cutors’ offices. 

The oil industry will undoubtedly find 
from now on just the reverse of trade 
contacts which reached an unfortunate 
climax during the code period of 1933 
to 1935. This at-arms-length situation 


undoubtedly will not be conducive to th: 
best interest of the oil industry which 
today needs to get together and discus 
more frankly and more freely than eve; 
“competitive evils’ and “unprofitabl 
prices” and all else that the Suprem: 
Court says “combinations” of business 
men cannot discuss except at peril of 
violating the Sherman Law. 


(Editorial note—-There are so many 
angles in this Supreme Court decision that 
promise to affect so many seemingly ir 
nocent acts of all oil men, that thes: 
points will be discussed in future issues 
I feel the oil industry, in its relation: 
with government, has reached anothe) 
turning point such as it reached at thi 
inauguration of the code period. The: 
I said that chiefly ill could come of th: 
relationship and if you will look back ove) 
my editorials, I inveighed at length and 
frequently and even caustically agains} 
the evils of the relationship and the trou 
bles that might come from it. I said th: 
day would come when oil men, and othe) 
business men, would find themselves 
sadly disillusioned. That day has _ lon; 
since arrived. Where this new road as 
outlined seemingly by the Supreme Court 
and which will be surveyed by the New 
Deal’s Department of Justice, will lead 
only time can tell. I doubt if any prophet 
will venture very far down it. But at 
all events full and frank discussion of th 
prospects should be helpful to all, inelud 
ing “yours truly’. WCP.) 








Dr. Ipatieff Awarded Medal 


University, 1871 to 


Ipatieff is the 29th 


By Chicago Section of ACS. Previous medalists 


CHICAGO, May 6.--American 
Chemical Society, Chicago Sec- 
tion, will honor Professor Vladi- 
mir N. Ipatieff at a meeting 
at the Stevens Hotel, May 24, 
when he will receive the Willard 
Gibbs medal for “conspicuous 


Standard president 


‘ng process. 


mathematical physics 


Pens = Review of Oil Orders 
recipient. Provided in New Bill 


include Dr. 
William Burton, former Indiana 
who de- 
veloped first commercial crack- Identical bills have been 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 13. 
intro 
duced in House and Senate pro 
viding for judicial review of de 


Gasoline Stocks Cut cisions, orders, ete., of Seer 








contributions in chemistry,” 
awarded each year by the Chi- 
cago section of the Society. 
Professor Ipatieff, born 73 
years ago in Moscow, is director 
of chemical research of Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co., and 
professor of chemistry _ at 
Northwestern University. He 
was the inventor of the U.O.P. 
catalytic polymerization process 
for producing polymer gasoline 
from cracked gases. 
Various institutions have 
honored Professor Ipatieff for 
his achievements, the latest 
award being the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Chemistry, 
conferred on him by the Uni- 
versity of Sofia, Bulgaria, dur- 
ing his visit to that country last 
May. He is the author of over 
200 scientific articles and mono- 
graphs and has been granted 
more than 50 U. S. patents. 
Cary Wagner Presides 
Cary R. Wagner, chairman of 
the Chicago Section and chief 
chemist of Fhe Pure Oil Co., 
will preside at the presentation 
dinner. Professor Paul Haensel 
of Northwestern University, a 





Dr. V. N. Ipatieff 


long-time friend of the medalist, 
will speak cn “Ipatieff the 
Man.” Dr. Gustav Egloff, U.O.P. 
research director, will discuss 
“Ipatieff and His Chemical 
Achievements.” 

An address of acceptance, pre- 
pared by Professor Ipatieff, will 
be presented by Dr. J. C. Mor- 
rell at Northwestern University 
on Saturday morning, May 
25th. 

The medal was established in 
1911 by William A. Converse, 
for many years president Chi- 
cago Section of A.C.S., in honor 
of Willard Gibbs, professor of 


To 101.317.0000 Bbls. tary of Interior, relating to dis 


By Teletype 
N.P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, May 14.—Total 
stocks of finished and_ unfin- 
ished gasoline were reduced an- 
other 746,000 bbls. te 101,317,- 
000 bbls. while stocks of distil- 
late and residual fuel oils in- 
creased 1,836,000 bbls. in week 
ended May 14, according to 
American Petroleum Institut? 
report today. 

Texas Gulf and California 
again shared in larger part of 
gasoline stock reduction, with 
storage at the Texas Gulf re- 
duced 257,000 bbls., and Califor- 
nia, 200,000 bbls. Stocks in the 
Louisiana xulf district in- 
creased 114,000 bbls., although 
gasoline production there was 
down 22,000 bbls. from previous 
week. 

Daily average crude runs to 
stills for the country asa whole 
increased 115,000 bbls. to 3,620,- 
000 bbls. daily. Largest in- 
crease in distillate and residual 
fuel stocks was in the East 
Coast district, where inven- 
tories increased 1,199,000 bbls. 
to a total of 15,122,000 bbls. on 
May 14. 


position of any part of the pub 
lic domain within jurisdiction o! 
Interior Department and invol\ 
ing proprietory rights or othe) 
direct and active interests of the 
U. S. adverse to those of party 
aggrieved. Right within 30 
days after issuance of order t 
appeal to Circuit Court of Ap 
peals, is provided. 

Proposal was offered in S 3943 
by Sen. O’Mahoney, Wyo., and 
HR 9708 by Rep. Dempsey, N 
Mex. 

Proposed legislation would 
apply to leases under oil and 
gas leasing act. Senator O’Ma 
honey explained, in introducing 
bill, that legislation is designed 
to avoid government passing 
upon validity of its own claims 
in certain instances. He men 
tioned specifically certain cases 
brought to his attention in com 
mittee discussion of Walter- 
Logan bill to allow court review 
of departmental regulations and 
orders. These concerned cases 
initiated several months ago b) 
Interior Department against ce! 
tain placer claims to oil lands 
in Lance Creek, Wyoming. 


oi 


ex 
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Domestic ‘Gas’ Demand Up 5%, 
But Exports Drop in March 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 141. 
Domestic motor fuel demand in 
March totaling 44,607,000 bbls. 
was 5% above a year ago, Bu- 
reau of Mines reported today, 
adding figures ‘were not par- 
ticularly encouraging” and that 
exports, 2,265,000 bbls. were 
‘parely more than half’? March, 
1939 figure, and “total demand 
showed practically no change.” 
Stocks “continued to rise to 
record levels,” finished up 3,- 
700,000 bbls., unfinished up 700,- 
000 bbls., for a total of 103,710,- 

000 bbls. on March 31. 


All records for crude oil pro- | 


duction were “smashed” in 
March, with daily average pro- 
duction of 3,873,400 bbls., 126,200 
bbls., above February average 
and 429,300 bbls. (12.5%) above 
March 1939 average. “Virtually 
all of the gain” was recorded in 
Texas and Illinois where produc- 
tion reached a new peak of 
438,100 bbls. daily, 33,700 bbls. 
above previous peak in Febru- 
ary. 

Peak demand for distillate 
fuel oil has passed, bureau says, 
but yield of gasoline declined 
from 42.4% in February to “un- 
usually low average” of 42.2% 
in March, and yield of light fuel 
oil decreased materially, but 
nearly all minor products 
gained. 

“These changes indicate dif- 
ficult situation brought on by 
excessive runs to stills and un- 
balanced _ yields in prior 
months,” Bureau remarks. Do- 
mestic demand for various 
classes of fuel oil was “well 
ahead of last year,” kerosine 
21%, gas oil and distillate 18% 
and residual fuel oil 9%. 


Texas May Set 
3-Month Quota 


N. P.N. News Bureau 


TULSA, May 13.—-Signs now 
point to a statewide proration 
allowable order in Texas, be- 
ginning with June, which will 
be unchanged for 3 months. 
Just how close the allowable 
will be to recommendations of 


Bureau of Mines is not so clear 
but at 


present there are more 
favorable indications that Tex- 
aS Railroad Commission may 
try to match the two figures 
more closely. 

The three-month order-—for 
June, July and August—will 
come in right handy for two 
ofthe three commissioners, who 
Will be deep in their guberna- 
torial campaigns. They are 
Commissioners E. O. Thomp- 








son and Jerry Sadler. Chair- 

man Lon Smith has decided 

not to campaign this year. 
Commissioner Thompson has 


tanker tariffs, and charged the 
increases represented a “double 


squeeze” play. He said com- 
panies owning the tankers 
could absorb additional cost, so 
they could cut the price of 


gasoline in the East and place 
at a disadvantage to those who 
had to pay the increased tank- 
er rates. 


Burner Shipments Rise 


WASHINGTON, May 11. 
Oil burner shipments were up 
35% during first quarter this 
year over similar period of 1939, 
Commerce Department reports, 
170 American manufacturers 
shipping 37,255 burners in Janu- 
ary-March against 27,083 
shipped by 178 manufacturers 


as 





| forecast, meanwhile, a_ price during first quarter last year. 
lincrease of 15¢ per barrel for Nebraska Gets New Well March shipments of 12,770 
crude before end of the TULSA, May 11.—Nebraska’s compared with 10,671 in March 
;Summer season, lf the opera- second oil well was brought in 1939 and 7,867 in March 1938. 
|tors “hold their pace and do May 9 near Falls City, Rich- 
‘not try to get more oil than ardson county. The wildcat 
|the Bureau of Mines recom- test was drilled by the Pawnee Humble’s Injunction Halted 
|mendations” and if the regu- Royalty Co. at Odessa, Tex., ; 
\latory bodies abide by the bu- drillers of the first well which WASHINGTON—U. SS. Su- 
ireau’s recommendations and finally was abandoned. preme Court stayed enforce- 
set an allowable for three New well was reported to/ment of injunction obtained by 
| months. have had an initial flow of 20| Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
| Thompson Hits Tanker Rate bbls. an hour after acid treat- against Texas Railroad Com- 
Col. Thompson also con- ment. Production was found’ mission’s proration order in 
demned the recent increases in in the Hunton lime. East Texas field. 
‘ ’ e . + 
Gas’ Consumption Gains in 42 States 
| NEW YORK, May 10.--Gasoline consumption Four states had decreases: Kansas, Missis 


in the United States was 4.37% 


higher in Feb- sippi, Nevada a 


nd Tennessee. 


, , rasoline cons i for » first two months 
to American Petroleum Institute. However, in 1939, A.P.I. reports. 
1940’s February had one more day. Gains for both Dakotas, for this two month 
States showing considerable increases were period, were shown, with North Dakota up 
North Dakota with 66.39°°; West Virginia, 36.05, and South Dakota up 19.50%. 
22.32% ; Minnesota, 16.57% ; Idaho, 15.91 ; Mon Six states, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Ne 
tana, 15.60% ; and New Mexico, with 15.45‘ vada, Oklahoma, and Tennessee, had decreases 


Gasoline Consumption by States, February 1940 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Total 

Daily average 
Change from previous year: 
Total ehange 


I 
Percentage change in daily average 


(Figures in 
- Month of 

Feb., 1940 Feb., 1939 
Gallons Gallons 





18,101 17,257 LS9 
8,630 7,662 12.63 
12,388 11,712 if 
131,111 125,151 4.76 
14,848 13,411 10.72 
22,875 21,144 8.19 
3,816 3,664 4.15 
11,169 10,305 8.38 
37,803 34,743 8.81 
28,180 26,72: 9.45 
5,574 1.809 15.91 
92,330 84,775 8.91 
14,006 37,965 1.59 
33,788 31,883 +. 5.97 
28,612 29,578 | 
19,723 17,776 10.95 
20,070 18,317 9.57 
8,995 8,133 10.60 
20,181 18,639 8.27 
45,329 44,255 2.43 
80,206 72,413 10.76 
33,159 28,446 16.57 
11,882 13,838 10.13 
43,388 41,774 + 3.86 
6,142 5,313 + 15.60 
14,991 14,275 9.02 
2,434 2,452 0.73 
5,640 5,255 7.33 
60,990 55,699 9.50 
7,518 6,512 15.45 
121,009 112,574 7.49 
30,603 27,964 9.44 
6,742 1,052 66.39 
97,842 $4,951 15.17 
29,141 27,930 4.34 
15,990 14,295 11.86 
100,138 92,214 8.59 
8,555 7.718 10.84 
16,659 14,979 31.22 
1 ,aao 5,917 23.96 
19,398 21,329 9.05 
100,565 95,601 5.19 
6,487 1,668 14.45 
4,081 3,867 5.53 
25,823 24,974 3.40 
23,814 21,590 10.30 
15,922 13,017 22.32 
35,209 31,569 11.53 
4,133 3.665 Py 
1,543,325 1,427,753 8.09 
53,218 50,991 1.37 
+115,572 
1.37% 


thousands) 


2 Months Ending With 
Feb., 1940 Feb., 1939 
Gallons Gallons 


36,228 35,507 2.08 
17,540 15,891 10.38 
25,831 25,546 + 1.12 
274,693 259,444 D.88 
30,752 28,775 6.87 
18,203 14,27 8.88 
7,787 7,332 6.21 
22,693 21,075 7.68 
76,079 69,051 + 10.18 
55,870 54,318 + 2.86 
11,112 10,038 10.70 
192,813 175,858 9.64 
92 OSS 80,534 14.35 
69,173 66,316 1.31 
56,841 60,082 5.39 
38,688 38,743 @.14 
40,712 38,556 5.59 
18,488 16,733 10.49 
11,055 38,006 8.02 
J7,150 91,066 5.98 
166,055 148,053 12.16 
71,078 60,130 18.21 
27,238 27,148 0.33 
88,841 88,867 0.03 
12,948 11,676 10.89 
30,897 30,840 0.18 
4,860 5,097 4.65 
11,893 11,103 t.ka 
125,061 113,148 + 10.53 
15,362 13,762 +11.63 
256,397 238,159 7.66 
62,992 62,398 ODS 
13,059 9,599 36.05 
200,782 179,891 11.61 
57,993 58,750 1.29 
32,132 29,316 + 961 
ray Be.) 190,834 +10 86 
18,022 16,633 1 §.35 
33,326 31,109 7.13 
15,800 13,222 + 19.50 
41,198 46,744 11.86 
205,536 196,048 L 484 
2,851 12,233 5.05 
8,723 8,023 8.72 

ht Fy 50,836 1.76 
47,711 13, 882 8.73 
28,058 26,649 t+ 5.29 
75.005 66,589 12.64 
8,193 8,004 2.36 
3,189,091 2 976,485 7.14 
53,152 50,449 5.36 


+212.606 
+ 5.36 % 
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Trends of Basic Figures Total U. S. Motor Fuel Stocks 
May 11,1940 May 4, 1940 May 13, 1940 Heavy Line—1940 Light Line—1939 
Crude Production ...... 1,419,563 3,679,050 3,402,500 
(Bbls. daily) 
Crude Imports ......... 111,570 153,860 76,143 105 
(Bbls. daily) a 
Crude Runs to Stills.... 3,620,000 3,505,000 3,400,000 a 
(Bbls. daily) 100- 
Gasoline Stocks ......... 101,317,000 102,063,000 84,808,000 et 
(Bbls. total) on 
Gas Oil & Distillate Stocks 26,552,000 25,658,000 25,993,000 95- 
(BblIs. total) at 
Residual Fuel Oil Stocks.109,967,000 103,043,000 108,513,000 “ 
(Bbls. total) ” a 
w 90- 
y Y . «= 
Crude Oil Production for the U. S. = < 
@o _ 
(American Petroleum Institute figures) ~ 
— Week Ended ——————_ 5 85> | 
May 11 May April 27 $ a 
Barrels Barrels Barrels ro) al 
Oklahoma 406,200 409,350 408,100 a 4 
Kansas 149,350 147,650 152,600 2 80- | 
Nebraska ; ies, Ss = 
Texas 1,457,400 1,367,800 1,515,750 — 
Louisiana 297,650 294,000 288,550 od 
Arkansas 70,150 69,100 69,650 + 
Mississippi 7,400 7,800 7,500 7S 
Illinois 439,150 421,550 438,200 _ | 
Indiana 11,100 9,600 9,550 
Eastern (Ill. and Ind. excluded) 98,050 100,400 96,000 = | 
Michigan 62,200 62,250 61,900 702 
Wyoming 69,950 66,400 69,350 
Montana 17,500 17,500 17,450 Se . 2. ee fe 8k oe 
Culerardo 3°400 3750) 3'650 3 1017242 9 1623306 13 2027 4 111825 1 8 15 2229 6 13 2027 
New Mexico 106.850 106,800 113,000 FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY 
California 629,100 595,100 594,000 
Total U. S 3,825,450 3,679,050 3,845,000 
Crude Imports 111,570 153,860 111,570 
Total New Supply 3,937,020 3,832,910 3,956,570 








Daily Average Crude Runs to Stills 
Weekly Changes in Crude Oil Stocks’ 


Heavy Line—1940 Light Line—19398 














































































































(Thousands of barrels) 
Change 
: from 
Grade or origin April 20 April 27 May 4 April 27 38 
Pennsylvania Grade 1,372 1,399 1,460 61 - 
Other Appalachian 1,191 1,221 1,167 54 an 
Lima-Michigan 1,663 1,558 1,565 + 7 
Illinois-Indiana 20,094 20,221 20,347 +-126 3.67 
Arkansas 3,038 3,101 3,096 5 ol | 
Kansas 8,314 8,242 7,957 285 
Louisiana: 11,278 11,223 11,186 37 Y - | 
Northern 4,155 3,964 3,904 60 347 
Gulf Coast 7,123 7,259 7,282 + 23 ¥ 4 
New Mexico 6,995 6,899 TA2% 222 a = 
Oklahoma 63,566 63,811 64,184 +373 < 32- | 
Texas: 78,691 80,432 81.637 1,205 ors | 
East Texas 18,429 19,064 19,225 161 % 
West Texas 17,382 18,126 18.076 - 50 o 4 | 
Gulf Coast 19,230 18,943 19,768 + R25 ” 30-4 | 
Other Texas 23,650 24,299 24,568 +269 Zz 4 
Rocky Mountain 16,947 16,994 16,816 178 Q “| | 
California 36,121 35,975 36,133 158 4 “7 | 
Foreign 2,611 2,594 2,541 53 ~ 28- 
ia > al 
rotal U.S. retinable 254,881 256,670 258,210 1.540 ~4 
Heavy in California 13,432 13,663 13,349 314 = 
r~ 
ee — a 2& enue 
As compiled by U. S. Bureau of Mines SNe Se Se 
: 3 10 1724 2 9 16 2330 6 13 20274 1118 251 8 15 2229 6 13 2027 
FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY 
A. P. I. Weekly Refinery Report 
(Figures in Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 
Stocks 
Per Cent of (a) Total Finished & Stocks ef Gas Of} & Distillates Stocks ef Residual Fuel Ol! 
Daily Average Reporting Capacity Gasoline Unfinished At Terms. At Terms. 
Crude to Stills Operated Production Motor Fuel (b) At Refineries Trans. Pipelines At Refineries Trans. Pipeiines 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
District 
_— May 11 May 4 Mayi1l May 4 Mayi1l May 4 Mayi1l May 4 May 11 May 4 May il May 4 May1l May 4 Mayi1i = May 4 
East Coast oy I76 535 89 6 83.2 1,270 1.469 23,429 23,615 2,335 2,053 4.016 3.922 3,666 3,265 5,105 4.65 
Appalachian 121 11s 85 2 83.1 411 387 4.084 4,140 268 287 116 110 648 615 
Ind., Hl . Ky ane a6 4s 95.4 u7 2.194 2,100 IN.152 IN,170 2 387 2,320 243 25S 3.090 3,087 51 +e 
Okla, Kans., Mo.... ee 287 201 SS. 90 1 ene ©)934 8,126 S161 992 973 31 22 1.890 1,880 
nate captelihician ings LEE 126 108 75 64 7 520 484 1,936 1,924 278 279 1,445 1,453 
Texas Guif ante 857 85S 138 93.9 2,585 2,576 15,051 15,308 3,206 2,938 136 442 $819 4.837 359 
La RS 6G Dini Nigtabia sa ane 116 127 72.8 +4 293 315 3.086 2 O72 733 785 20 34 691 TOS 244 - 
of oe | een 17 36 oO 4 69.2 122 7 552 620 205 194 9 12 435° 418 
Rocky ee eee 43 37 65 2 of | 200 202 1.661 1.600 147 149 605 606 
California 513 iS5 70 664 1,325 1,271 18.175 18.375 7.832 7.683 2,034 1,973 55,023 55,242 23,727 23.4 
Total Reporting 3 252 3 143 85S S3 f¢ O.O19 O 835 94,252 04,993 18.383 17,670 6.914 : 6.773 72,319 72,201 29,486 2s,t 
. 8. Total (d). 3.620 3,505 11,401 11,370 101,317 102,063 19.103 1.360 7 449 7 208 74,280 74.166 20.696 2N.N 
U_8. Tota: 5-11-39 14 3.412 11,205 86,349 19,506 7,351 80,052 29,915 
(a) Includes straight-run, cracked and natural biended (d) Estimated, U.S. Bureau of Mines basis 
b . . h 


Includes stocks at refineres. in bukk-terminals, pipe lines and tn transit 
c) 12% of reporting capacity in this district did not report gasoline production 














INCLUDING INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM TECHNOLOG 


hee Natural Gasoline Association of America, 
meeting for its nineteenth annual sessions this week in 
Tulsa, has been in existence slightly over half as long 
since the first equipment was installed to recover casing- 
head gasoline. These past 19 years, however, constitute 
the major portion of the years during which natural gaso- 
line production has really been an industry and has made 
its most rapid growth. Back in 1921, when the association 
was organized, gasoline was so hard to vaporize in motor 
car engines that one of the principal subjects of interest 
at meetings of the Society of Automotive Engineers was 
how to apply heat to intake manifolds, Dr. T. A. Boyd, 
General Motors Corp., stated recently. 

Getting more volatility in gasoline was accomplished 
in two ways during the first decade of the N. G. A. A., 
one by the development of the cracking process and the 
other by blending natural gasoline into motor fuel. Early 
development of natural gasoline plants was slow, but not 
so during the nineteen twenties. By the end of 1927, when 
the first count was made, there were 1150 natural gasoline 
plants in the U. S. producing 4,000,000 gallons of natural 
gasoline daily. Today these plants are larger in capacity, 
total not over two-thirds as many, but are producing 5,750,- 
000 gallons per day, about half of plant capacity in both 
instances. If this were of the same specification as motor 
fuel, this rate of production would supply U. S. demand 
for over one month of the year. 

During the past few years, the cry of the industry has 
been to induce motor car engine designers to design 3 
carburetor and manifold system which would prevent 
more volatile fuel from vapor-locking. A volatility higher 
than was available 20 years ago was highly welcome to 
the engine designer because engines were being strangled 
by the small intake pipes needed to get the wet or un- 
vaporized mixtures into them, to put it into the words of 
Dr. Boyd. Today, owing largely to the more volatile gaso- 
line, “the automobile engine is able to get its breath much 
more easily, and the air it breathes does not have to be 
so hot and stifling either.” 

New uses have been made of natural gasoline and con- 
tinue to be made by technological advances. One of the 
present trends in natural gasoline plant operation is the 
recovery of a wider range of hydrocarbons, including all 
of the propane and butanes, for sale not only as liquefied 
gases but to be used as charging stock for polymerization 
plants. One of the results of this trend has been the ex 
tended use of high-pressure absorption equipment. 

This has had the further effect of producing new diffi- 
culties in plant operation. One has been hydrate freezing 
troubles and another the need for equipment of higher 
operating efficiency to hold the higher pressures. On the 
following pages is an article summarizing a number of 
methods for overcoming hydrate freezing troubles by 
means of several types of gas dehydration equipment. 

With polymerization processes coming into more 
common use, more of refiners’ butane is being utilized with 
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the result that natural gasoline is 


em at replacing butane in 
bringing up volatility requirements of motor fuel in the 
refinery. Alkylation is having a similar effect but it is also 


of more direct importance to natural-gasoline manufac- 
turers because in certain areas they themselves have all 
of the raw materials required in the alkylation process. 
Natural gasoline plants as a whole will be able to supply 
increasing quantities of isobutane and _ isopentane for 
a process which is bound to become of increasing import- 
ance in production of high octane aviation fuels and even 
motor fuels. 

. Much significance is now being attached to the recent 
discovery that the lighter hydrocarbons pass from vapor 
to liquid state and then back to the vapor state on con- 
tinuous increase of pressure. Because this reverses the 
normal procedure, condensation with release of pressure 
is called retrograde condensation. This phenomenon will 
bring about new techniques of producing natural gaso- 
line where normally liquid hydrocarbons are maintained 
in the vapor phase in oil producing horizons by high 
pressure. The new production method, known as recycling, 
presents problems of plant design and operation which 
have yet to be solved. 


* * * 


The power to be made available in contemplated elec- 
tric plant installations at recently constructed dams in the 
Tennessee river by the Tennessee Valley authority seems 
of awe-inspiring magnitude when figures are lumped to- 
gether. And, indeed 715,400 horsepower is no small figure 
for horsepower concentrated in a few power plants at Wil- 
son Dam, Norris Dam, Pickwick Landing Dam, Gunters- 
ville Dam, and Chickamauga Dam. 

But like the contrast between the astronomer who 
looks through his telescope and the biologist who looks 
through his microscope, the relative importance of size 
depends upon the point of view. Dr. Robert E. Burk, Wes- 
tern Reserve University, in a recent article on “What 
Chemistry is Doing to Us and for Us” makes the Tennessee 
valley development take the proportions of particles re- 
quiring a microscope when he compares anticipated water 
power gains with power gains derived from improved 
methods in oil refining. 

The power to be derived from these’ dams is less than 
one-tenth of one per cent of the horsepower gained from 
anti-knock and cracking research, Dr. Burk points out. 
Few, perhaps, fully realize the significance of this research 
until it is compared with such monumental work as the 
Tennessee river dams. The gain in power made available 
in gasoline by cracking processes and higher octane num- 
ber is close to a billion horsepower, Dr. Burk points out, 
yet it represents only 10% more power in a gallon of motor 
fuel. It is little wonder that he refers to the Tennessee 
river as “that remarkable river . . Which runs through 
Tennessee but drains all 48 states.” —-M. G. V. 
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Gas Dehumidification Prevents 
Hydrate Freezing Troubles 


By E. G. Hammerschmidt* 


Presented before the Natural Gasoline Association of America 
at its Nineteenth Annual meeting in Tulsa, May 15-17, 1940 


ABSTRACT 


Various methods of eliminating hydrate freez- 
ing troubles in natural gas and natural gasoline 
plants are summarized. In general, all the meth- 
ods remove water condensate and sufficient water 
vapor from a system so that additional condensa- 
tion cannot occur at the minimum temperature 
and/or maximum operating pressure encountered 
in the system. 


A number of dehumidification processes have 
been developed, involving contact with both solu- 
tions and solids. Seven gas-washing solutions 
are described, including calcium chloride brine, 
a commonly used process because of low cost 
solution, diethylene glycol, also much used, and 
lithium chloride, which is one of the most hygro- 
scopic of all inorganic compounds but not yet used 
in gas dehumidification. 


Solid adsorbents make for an economical plant 
design because of the relatively small quantity re- 
quired. Silica gel has been used successfully for 
several years. Activated alumina, anhydrous cal- 
cium sulfate, and bauxite impregnated with man- 
ganous chloride are mentioned also. 
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= all freezing troubles in natural gas 
pressure systems are caused partially or entirely by hydro- 
carbon hydrates, crystalline chemical compounds of meth- 
ane, ethane, propane or isobutane in which water is pres- 
ent in simple molecular proportions. The natural gasoline 
and liquefied petroleum gas manufacturers are directly con- 
cerned with the hydrate problem wherever they are dealing 
with high pressure gas at moderately low temperatures. 
Hydrate troubles in high pressure gas systems may be 
permanently eliminated by removing the water condensate 
in the system, together with a sufficient amount of the 
water vapor in the high pressure gas so that additional con- 
densation cannot occur at minimum temperature and max- 
imum operating pressures. In other words the dew point 
of the gas must be at least as low as the minimum temper- 
ature of the system when it is at maximum operating pres- 
sure. (Dew point is defined as the temperature of the gas 
at which liquid water begins to form.) A partial dehydra- 
tion, or dehumidification, of the gas is therefore sufficient 
to meet the operating requirements of a great many high 
pressure systems. The operating cost of a dehumidifica- 
tion plant falls within the range of 0.02 to 0.12 cent per 
1000 cu. ft., according to Shively*. Baker and Partridge’ 
state that the expense of full time operators at a dehumidi- 
fication plant is by far the largest item of operating cost. 
They also indicate that in certain cases, these plants may be 
made fully automatic, in which case the services of full 
time operators may be dispensed with. Clark‘ reports an 
operating cost of 0.116c per 1000 cu. ft. for a combination 
refrigeration and brine absorption plant. This cost was 
based on one year of operation at a daily throughput of 
45 million cu. ft. and during this period, haif of the time 
of one man was sufficient to control operation, which is 
stated to be nearly automatic. 


Liquid Absorbents: 


The magnitude of the dew point lowering that may be 
effected by any aqueous hygroscopic mixture is dependent 
both upon the contact temperature and the nature of the 
hygroscopic material. The residual water vapor content of 
the dehumidified gas is also affected by the total pressure 
on the system. The equilibrium dew point curves for four 
hygroscopic solutions are presented herewith in graphical 
form. For comparative purposes the following tabulation 
has been prepared from data that were taken from these 
curves. This tabulation’ represents the maximum dew 
point depression under equilibrium condition at the two in- 
dicated contact temperatures. 


Dew point 
depression at con- 
tact temperatures of 


Solutions 90°F. and 40°F 
Lithium Chloride ~ ee we 40 Approx. 
Dow-8A (Calcium Bromide-Calcium Chloride) .. 64 29 
Zine Chloride ; : ss oO 40 Approx. 
Diethyleneglycol (96% ) . a 45 
Calcium Chloride 40° —Glycerine 20% ae, 23 
Glycerine (85%) ; ss oo. Oe 30 
Calcium Chloride (40% ) 31 23 


*Texoma Gas Co., Fritch, Texas. 
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In order to illustrate the effect of pressure on the re- 
sidual water vapor content, assume that equilibrium condi- 
tions have been established between the gas and a 40% so- 
lution of calcium chloride at a temperature of 90° F. From 
the above tabulation, we see that a dew point depression of 
31° F. may be obtained, i.e., the equilibrium dew point will 
be 90 — 31 = 59° F. If the total pressure on this system is 
200 lbs. per sq. in. the residual water vapor content of the 
treated gas will be 61.5 lbs. per million cu. ft.; at 500 Ibs. 
per sq. in. the water vapor content will be 26.3 lbs. per mil- 
lion cu. ft. and at 800 lbs. per sq. in. it will be 17.3 lbs. per 
million cu. ft. These examples clearly show that a dehu- 
midification plant is much more effective in stripping a gas 
of its water vapor, when it is placed on the discharge side 
cit a compressor station rather than on the lower pressure 
intake side, temperature conditions being the same. 


Commonly Used Hygroscopic Solutions 


Of the various types of hygroscopic solutions that were 
mentioned above, calcium chloride brine and diethylene 
glycol solutions have been used most frequently on high 
pressure natural gas systems. The chief advantage of cal- 
cium chloride as compared with diethylene glycol appears 
to be in the lower cost of the former material. The annual 
solution make up requirement at three calcium chloride de- 
humidification plants ranged from 0.1 to 0.2 lbs. CaCl, per 
million cu. ft. of treated gas. An aqueous solution of cal- 
cium chloride is a good electrolyte and care must be used 
in the selection of equipment in order to prevent electro. 
lytic corrosion between dissimilar metals. The results of 
practical operation show that concentrated solutions of cal- 
cium chloride at atmospheric or lower temperatures are 
not corrosive in an atmosphere of natural gas unless the 
pH of the brine solution falls to 4.2 or less. The amount of 
dissolved iron in the system brine may be indicative of the 
corrosiveness of the solution as shown by the following an- 
alyses: 


Dissolved Iron 


P. P. M. in 30% CaCl, pH 
Plant No. 1 - 62 4.7 
Plant No. 2 ' 355 4.4 
Plant No. 3 1,111 4.2 


Some active corrosion has been observed in the con- 
tacting tower at plant No. 3 but no appreciable corrosion 
has been found at plants 1 and 2. Calcium chloride brine 
has been in continuous use at plant No. 1 since August 1933. 
The only point in the system where active corrosion has 
been observed is in the high temperature evaporating tank. 
Shively’ reports that the average life of a cast iron evap- 
orator is about five years. The life of a steel evaporator is 
probably about two years. 

Accumulations of oil such as absorption oil that may 
collect in the system during normal operation of a dehu- 
midification plant should be withdrawn. separately from the 
hygroscopic solution in order to prevent the formation of 
permanent emulsions that will occur if the two solutions 
are drained simultaneously from a high pressure system 
and vented to atmospheric pressure. 

The magnitude of the dew point depression in a @al- 
cium chloride brine system at any fixed temperature is 
limited by the solubility of the calcium chloride at that 
temperature. It is necessary to operate with brine concen- 
trations that are well below the crystallization point in or- 
der to prevent plugging of the solution lines. However, an 
inspection of the calcium chloride equilibrium dew point 
chart will show that sufficient dew point depression can be 
obtained from most commercial operations providing that 
the contact temperature is low enough. 


Glycerine Helps CaCl. 


Low contact temperatures usually require the installa- 
tion of refrigeration equipment which will materially in- 
crease the cost of a dehumidification plant. It may there- 
fore be more economical to select a hygroscopic material 
that is capable of producing lower dew points than calcium 
chloride brine. A mixture containing 40% calcium chlor- 
ide, 20% glycerine and 40% water has been used for this 
purpose in at least two commercial plants. 

The equilibrium dew point of this mixture is approxi- 
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IT GIVES YOU THESE 5 FORMS OF CONTROL! 


Fixed High Sensitivity—for on-and-off control where there are 
small time lags, large capacities, regardless of load changes. 
Adjustable Sensitivity—for throttling control on applications 
with a wide range of time lags and capacities, where there are 
infrequent or minor load changes. 

Adjustable Sensitivity with Automatic Reset (in same case) for 
precision control on applications with a wide range of time 


Taylor’s new line of instruments 
is now ready for you! 





The New Taylor Fulscope Recording Controller 


All the advantages of conventional control and a 


new control effect, Pre-Act*, merged in one com- 
pletely redesigned controller! ... Versatile! ... 
Adaptable!... Convertible from the simplest to 


lags and capacities and gradual, sustained load changes. 

*Adjustable Sensitivity with Pre-Act, Taylor’s new control 
effect based on rate of control-point deviation—for applica- 
tions with a wide range of time lags and capacities, and sud- 


the most complete controller by merely adding 
unit assemblies!...Embodies outstanding new 
principles, new control effects achieved after years 
of experiment and research ... Single duty and 
double duty mechanisms. 


den, momentary disturbances without sustained load changes. 
*Adjustable Sensitivity with Automatic Reset and Pre-Act— 
for ultimate precision control on applications involving a wide 
range of time lags and capacities with sudden and sustained 
load changes. The Fulscope Controller with all three effects 
can be adapted to almost any of your control problems. 








Every one of these Design Features in the new Taylor Fulscope Controller 
*% * * 

Automatic Reset (in the instrument case)— Fully and continuously adjustable over 

a much wider range, permitting the one correct adjustment your specific require- 

ments demand. Simply, precisely constructed for even performance and easy 

maintenance. 


Fully Pneumatic Sensitivity Reduction— A wider adjustment range gives you con- 
sistent performance, makes the effects of instrument friction almost negligible, 
automatically levels off fluctuations in air supply pressure. Pen movement and 
output pressure have a close linear relationship that insures better control on dif- 
ficult applications. What’s more, you may vary the controller sensitivity through- 
out the entire range, scarcely changing the output pressure or disturbing the 
control point. 


Universal Application—Same control mechanism for temperature, pressure, rate of 
flow, and liquid level in recording and indicating controllers. (Temperature and 
pressure recording controllers are available in double-duty form.) 

Quick-Change Unit Construction—No soldered joints, no screws to drop. The cases 
are drilled and tapped to accommodate the most complete forms of control, and to 
enable you to maintain easily and change from one form to another in the field. 





Pre-Calibrated Actuating System— More easily interchangeable than ever. 
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Magnifying Adjustment Dials—Easier to read, adjust. Calibrated in 
absolute units. 

Easy Convertibility— From direct to reverse action. 

Universal Case— Madeof die-cast aluminum, for faceor flush mounting. 
Electric Chart Clocks— Redesigned, with improved coils, oil-immersed 
gears, and slower-speed motors. Spring-driven clocks are an alternate. 
Explosion-proof electric clocks are also available. 

inbuilt Air Filters— Easy to clean, more efficient and accessible. They 
supplement large filter and drip well. 

Quicker Chart-Changing—Separate pen lifter and hub nut eliminated. 
Accessibility— Dials and knobs instantly accessible without removing 
chart and chart plate. 

Greater Sturdiness—All! vital parts of 18-8 stainless steel. Neoprene 





gaskets throughout. 


The new Taylor Recorder 
Twin of Taylor Fulscope Recording Controller 
. .- It contains all the fine features of the new 
Fulscope which are not exclusively control. Like 
its twin, it’s an outstanding performer with sig- 
nificant improvements that promise all-round 
better results. 





THE NEW TAYLOR RECORDER IS 
AVAILABLE IN THESE 5 FORMS NOW! 
Temperature Recorders— Mercury, vapor- 
actuated, or gas-actuated. 

Pressure Recorders—Gauge, absolute, dif- 
ferential, and volumetric. 

Flow Recorders 

Load Recorders—Tension, compression types. 
Liquid Level Recorders 





The new Taylor Fulscope Indicating Controller 


... has the same unit construction, control mecha- 
nism, design features, and performance character- 
istics as the Taylor Fulscope Recording Controller, 
but comes in single-duty form only. 


All these Design Features of the new Taylor Recorder are new advances 
* * * 


Universal Case— Made of die-cast aluminum, for face or flush mounting. Furnished 
standard in black, or in white finish if specified. 


Easy Convertibility— All cases drilled and tapped so that various Fulscope Controller 
units may be added if desired. Your job of changing your instrument from a re- 
corder into a controller is simple—no complicated fuss ot bother. 


Dust-proof, Moisture-proof Case— Neoprene door gaskets and improved door latch 
give a positive door seal. The sturdy, chromium-plated door handle has a bayonet 
action. Can be locked with a padlock, or cylinder type lock ean be installed. 


Rigid Chart Plate—This is of die-cast aluminum, permitting easier pencilled chart 
notations—it carries the chart clamp and pen lifter, too. 


Quicker Chart-Changing—The chart-clamping mechanism combines the chart lock- 
ing device and pen lifter in one unique design. You release the chart and lift the 
pen merely by pulling the chart knob outward—and replace the chart just as easily. 
It makes chart-changing a one-hand operation that takes only half as long. 
improved Actuating Units—The same strong, durable Taylor Bourdon spring has 
been made reversible, with a take-off lug and new sub-base. Accurate instrument 
calibration is now easier than ever. 

Better Pen Arm Movement Assembly— The new-design spring and pen arm move- 
merit are lightweight 18-8 stainless steel, and may have an over-throw link for over- 
range or under-range protection. One-, two-, or three-pen combinations are available. 


Electric Chart Clocks— They have been redesigned—now have improved coils, oil 
immersed gears, and slower-speed motors. Spring-driven clocks are an alternate 
Explosion-proof electric clocks are also available. 

Simplified Tube System Replacements—The new replacements are calibrated and 


correctly located on the sub-base and changes in the field can be made easily and 
quickly. 





Visit the Taylor Exhibit 
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p Ask the Taylor man for the whole thrilling story 
of these big new developments in Taylor Control. 
Find out what they can save you. Or write Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N.Y. Plant also 
in Toronto, Canada. Manufacturers in Great Britain: 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London, England. 


INSTRUMENTS. .. Indicating - Recording - Controlling 


international Petroleum Exposition 
Booths 32, 33, 34 


p> See the new Taylor Fulscope Con- 
troller and its twin, the new Taylor 
Recorder. Find out first hand how Pre- 
Act acts. Learn how you may have 
any of 5 forms of control in one Taylor 
Controller. Want to hear what's new? 
Talk with Taylor! 
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KELLOGG 
CATALYTIC 
POLYMERIZATION 


The M. W. Kellogg Company is prepared 
to show the individual refiner the eco- 
nomic advantages of a Kellogg-Polyco 
Catalytic Polymerization installation. 

Utilization, by the refiner, of his cracked 
gases is becoming a necessity. More gas- 
oline per barrel of crude run, and a high 
octane blending-stock for motor fuel, are 
advantages that deserve the refiner’s care- 
ful consideration. 

Kellogg-Polyco Units incorporate equip- 
ment simple in design, inexpensive fo install 
and easy to operate. Often, Kellogg-Polyco 
Units require no increase in supervision 
costs. They are the solution to many prob- 
lems faced by the refiner today. 
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Licensed by The Polymerization Process Corporation 


LICENSING AND CONSTRUCTION AGENTS under United States and foreign patents for: 


' Catalytic Processes for Cracking, Reforming, Dehydrogenation, Alkylation, 
: Desulphurization 
@ Gasoline Products Company, Inc., Pyrolytic Cracking 
@ The Polymerization Process Corporation, Thermal and Catalytic Polymerization 
@ JUIK Processes for Lubricating Oil Refining with Propane and Phenol 
Deasphalting - Dewaxing - Solvent Extraction and Acid Treating Plants 


@ The Gray Processes Corporation, Clay Treating 





THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY - JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY - 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Los Angeles: 609 South Grand Tulsa: Philtower Building 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: Compagnie Technique des Petroles, 134 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. 
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WT. % DIETHYLENE GLYCOL IN AQUEOUS SOLUTION 


Equilibrium dew point curves for diethylene glycol in 


aqueous solution 


mately equivalent to a saturated solution of calcium chlor- 
ide. The addition of glycerine to supersaturated calcium 
chloride solutions is said to interfere with the crystal- 
lization of the calcium chloride in such a manner that 
it is precipitated in a finely divided form so that the 
resulting mixture is readily maintained in suspension 
in the solution’. The solution make-up requirement at 
one of these plants is about .02 to .06 gallons per mil- 
lion cu. ft. where the plant throughput is 100 to 130 
million cu. ft. per day and the contactor pressure is 
about 200 psi. Baker and Partridge’ report that operating 
troubles of a glycerine chloride plant have been negligible 
except when small amounts of hydrogen sulfide were pres- 
ent in the gas. The hydrogen sulfide was believed to have 
formed iron sulfide which acted on mineral seal oil that 
was present in small amounts and resulted in foaming of 
the solution. 


17 Plants Use Diethylene Glycol 


Diethylene glycol was introduced as a commercial de- 
humidifying agent in 1936 and at least 17 plants of this 
type are now in operation. Diethylene glycol is an organic 
liquid that solidifies at 14° F. A 95% aqueous solution 
solidifies at about —40° F. The aqueous solution can there- 
fore be used in practically all commercial operations with- 
out the danger of solidification that is present in the case 
of concentrated calcium chloride solutions. The dew point 
lowering at any given temperature is greater than could 
be attained with any practical concentration of calcium 
chloride brine or with the 40% calcium chloride——20% gly- 
cerine mixture. Operating difficulties of this type of plant 
are also reported to be nil. Baker and Partridge’ reported 
that diethylene glycol absorbs some condensable hydro- 
carbons, e.g. 25 gallons per day of heavy gasoline was con- 
densed with the water from the still outlet vapors, in a 
plant that was designed to treat 50 million standard cu. ft. 
per day at 300 to 425 psi. operating pressure. Laboratory 
tests showed no absorption of gasoline at 80° F. and 750 psi. 
when contacted with a dry gas which contained 0.300 gai- 
lons per 1000 cu. ft. The solubility of the gas at the same 
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temperature and pressure was found to be .345 cu. ft. per 
pound of diethyleneglycol”. 

Diethylene glycol and the ethanolamines appear to be 
mutually beneficial in a combination dehumidification and 
desulfurization plant, i.e. the glycol solution reduces the 
foaming tendency of the amine solution and the amine aids 
in the reduction of the dew point of the gas. The results 
of two seasons of operation of a combination plant of this 
type show that the solution makeup requirement amounted 
to about 0.1 gallon per million cu. ft. of gas. 

Aqueous glycerine solutions have been used _ success- 
fully for removing water vapor from gases although spe- 
cial precautions are necessary to prevent decomposition of 
the glycerine when removing the absorbed water from the 
diluted solution. This may be accomplished by vacuum 
distillation or by contacting the glycerine with an inert gas 
in the same manner that stripping steam is used in an ab- 
sorption oil still. Smith" states that if the glycerine con- 
centration is much greater than 85%, the glycerine is too 
viscous and tends to cause foaming troubles. 

Compound solution No. 8A which has recently been 
placed on the market by Dow Chemical Co. is said to have 
remarkable dehumidification properties. This solution is a 
mixture of calcium bromide and calcium chloride in the 
proportion 5.3 parts calcium bromide to one part calcium 
chloride. 

Solutions of zine chloride also have remarkable dehu- 
midification properties although the probability of acid cor- 
rosion has prevented its practical application up to the 
present time. 


Lithium Chloride Has Several Advantages 


Lithium chloride solutions have been used for some 
air conditioning problems but it has not yet been used in a 
large scale gas dehumidification plant. Bichowsky’ con- 
siders that lithium chloride is a superior dehumidifying 
agent for the following reasons; it is one of the most hygro- 
scopic of all inorganic compounds; it has a greater drying 
rate than calcium chloride; it is non-toxic; it has a low 
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freezing point and the material which separates out of a 
concentrated solution is either di or mono-hydrate which 
allows enough liquid to remain to prevent solidification; a 
concentrated selution will not become entirely solid until 
it has been cooled below 60° F.; corrosion with lithium 
chloride is considered to be less than with calcium chloride 
but no data are given to support this claim; boiling of lith- 
ium chloride does not hydrolyze the salt. 


A typical example of the flow cycle of a liquid absorp- 
tion dehumidification plant is as follows: Wet gas is deliv- 
ered through a liquid separating chamber to the bottom of 
one or more contacting vessels where it passes upward 
through the contacting trays. Fresh solution is pumped 
through a liquid to liquid heat exchanger and thence to a 
water cooler and into the top tray of the contacting vessel. 
It flows from the base of the contactor to a surge tank, 
back through the liquid to liquid heat exchanger, thence 
through a steam preheater and into the feed plate of a 
stripping still. The solution is heated by means of steam 
coils in a reboiler. When glycerine is used, the steam heat 
is supplemented by allowing a stream of natural gas to 
pass through the heated solution and thus lower the re- 
boiler temperature. This prevents decomposition of the 
glycerine. The water in the heated solution is vaporized 
and passes upward through the trays of the still where it 
is stripped of all hygroscopic material and is finally vented 
from the top of the still. The hot solution in the reboiler is 
then returned to the heat exchanger and the above cycle is 
repeated. 


Solid Absorbents: 


Solid calcium chloride is sometimes used for the par- 
tial dehydration of gas at individual wells in the field. The 
Solvay Co."' have described a practical method of applica- 
tion wherein it is reeommended that the contactor be filled 
with calcium chloride lumps which are 1 to 2 inches in di- 
ameter. Granular or flake calcium chloride is not recom- 
mended because of the tendency of the grains to weld to- 
gether under the effects of water vapor and thus cause 
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channeling or even complete stoppage of the gas flow. The 
outlet gas will be in hygrometric equilibrium with the satur- 
ated solution of calcium chloride at the temperature prevail- 
ing at the top of the chloride bed. 


Lump Potassium hydroxide, applied in approximately 
the same manner as lump CaCl., has proved very successful 
in the removal of moisture from liquified petroleum gases 
that are subjected to extremely low temperatures. Solid 


potassium hydroxide is more efficient than solid calcium 
chloride. 


Solid Adsorbents Make Economical Plant 


Solid drying agents that depend upon a physical attrac- 
tion between the adsorbent and the condensate, may be 
used for practically complete removal of water vapor. 
Shively’ considers that the inherent advantages of solid ad- 
sorbent agents are great enough to warrant a considerable 
application of this type of material, e.g. the relatively small 
quantity of adsorbent required for the treatment of high 
pressure natural gas makes possible an economical design 
of a dehydration plant. Where complete dehydration is not 
required, some wet gas may be permitted to by-pass the de- 
hydrator and thus increase the capacity of the unit. In de- 
signing a plant of this type, means should be provided for 
the removal of lubricating oil or absorption oil from the 
gas before entering the dehydrator vessel since it appears 
likely that oil will impair the efficiency of the adsorbent 
agent. 


Raay* has described the operation of a silica gel ad- 
sorbent plant that has been in successful commercial oper- 
ation in Venezuela for several years. This plant operates 
at a pressure of 353 psi. and treats 8828 MCF per day. This 
plant consists of three contacting vessels or adsorbers and 
one heater. The operating cycle consists of the adsorbing 
period, the heating period and the cooling period. Wet gas 
enters the top of the first contacting vessel and leaves it 
at the bottom. When the adsorbent material has become 
saturated, the wet gas stream is switched to the second 
contactor. Hot gas (329° F.) from the heater then enters 
the bottom of the first contactor and leaves it at the top. 
After all of the water vapor has been removed, a stream of 
cooled dry gas is passed through the adsorbent bed until 
normal operating temperatures are obtained. The entire 
cycle is carried out under full operating pressure. 


Other adsorbent agents that are now in commercial op- 
eration are, activated alumina, anhydrous calcium sulfate 
(drierite)’ and florite which is said to be a native bauxite 
impregnated with manganous chloride. 


The comparative efficiencies of some of the above men- 
tioned solid adsorbent and absorbent materials are shown 
in the following table which was prepared from the data 
of Bower: 


Residual 
water vapor 
in the treated gas 
Ibs. per million cu. ft. 


Calcium chloride : Snes sew tO008 
Silica Pel . 6.405. IN ees aha oie 1.87 
Potassium hydroxide : Sis . seas, See 
Aluminum trioxide : : : : bheaeh ; 0.31 
Calcium sulfate, anhydrous oe 0.31 
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: A BASICALLY 
SOUND PROCESS 


For sixteen years the Gray Clay Treat- 





ing Process has been used by refiners 
to treat naphthas produced from different 
cracking processes. Operating records | 
prove it sufficiently flexible to handle 


any variations in cracking conditions. 





Equipment required is of simple con- 


struction. Installation cost is moderate. A REFINING 
Adsorbent cost is low. Operation entails PROCESS WITHOUT 
a minimum of attention. Maintenance 

CHEMICALS 


Refiners operating units having capac- This is an accurate de- 
scription of the Gray 


Process because the un- 








is negligible. 


ities ranging from 100 barrels to thou- 


sands of barrels per day, find the Gray desirable gummy mate- 


rials are removed by 


Polymerization without 
of octane number a stable low gum con- the loss of desirable gas- 


Process a highly satisfactory method of 


producing at low cost and without loss 





tent gasoline. oline or octane rating. 


THE GRAY PROCESSES CORPORATION 


Licenses granted under United States and Foreign 








Patents by The Gray Processes Corporation 


26 JOURNAL SQUARE - JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


qAVEALIZULE: 
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Efficiency of “Gas Recycling’ 
Speeds Plant Construction Plans 


By E. E. DeBack* 


ABSTRACT 


Production of distillate from true gas phase struc- 
tures by “recycling” is becoming of increasing im- 
portance. The first major recycling plant, put in 
operation a year and a half ago was followed last 
December by a second and a third is to start op- 
erations in July, while several other plants are con- 
templated operating at pressures up to 6000 
pounds. 

High efficiency has been obtained in plant op- 
eration. An unusual feature of the distillation 
equipment of one of the operating plants is the 
preheater which heats the oil to 580°F. without 
noticeable cracking. Compressor packing leakage 
and compressor rod wear have been no greater 
than experienced under normal low compression 
conditions. It has been found that input wells 
should have the maximum possible sand _thick- 
ness, permeability and exposed sand face to re- 
duce the pressure necessary to return the dry gas 
to the formation. Location of wells requires ex- 
treme care. 


Presented before the Natural Gasoline Association 


of America at its Nineteenth Annual convention, 
Tulsa, May 15-17. 


‘ie economic production of distillate from 
true gas phase structures by unusual extraction methods 
combined with pressure maintenance, as performed by the 
incorrectly termed “recycling plant” has now taken an 
important place in the oil industry. 

The first major “recycling plant” was placed in opera- 
tion in December, 1938, by The Corpus Christi Corp. on 
their own properties in the Stratton field, Nueces county, 
Texas. This plant is of the simplest possible design, utiliz- 
ing cooling and expansion combined with brine injection 
to prevent the formation of hydrates to extract the distil- 
late. The distillate produced is stabilized to conform with 
market conditions and the dry gas is returned to the 
formation from which it originated by single stage com- 
pression. Naturally enough, the power required to return 
the gas to the formation is of major consideration, and it 
is therefore imperative that the compressor suction pres- 


The Corpus Christi Corp 
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sure be maintained as high as possible. Inasmuch as fairly 
good extraction efficiencies could be realized at 1200 psi. 
and 30°F. by simple cooling and expansion and the horse- 
power requirements to compress the gas to the required 
3050 psi. input pressure was not excessive, the economics 
of the program was established. 

In December, 1939, the Coastal Recycling Corp. started 
their plant in the Agua Dulce field on a royalty agreement 
with the Union Production Co. This plant differs from the 
Corpus Christi Corp. plant only inasmuch as it operates 
on a high pressure absorption cycle instead of the retro- 
grade condensation principle due to the fact that well 
pressures and the analysis of the gas were such that satis- 
factory extraction efficiencies could not be attained by 
cooling and expansion without involving excessive com 
pressor horsepower. The absorbers are now operating at 
1350 psi. gauge with a top future of 1500 psi. 

The Gulf Plains Corp. anticipates the starting of its 
plant in the Sullivan and Stratton fields, Nueces county, 
Texas, about July of this year, and this plant will also be 
of the high pressure absorption design with the absorbers 
operating at 1500 psi. Several other operations are now 
contemplated involving absorption pressures up to 2000 
psi. and compressor discharge pressures up to 6000 psi. 


Comparison of Extraction Efficiency 


It has been established that the direct separation re- 
frigeration process when operating at 1200 psi. pressure 
and 30°F. on a wet gas containing one gallon of iso-pentane 
plus per 1000 cu. ft. of gas reflects an extraction efficiency 
of this fraction of about 85%. Under the same temperature 
and pressure conditions extraction efficiency becomes 
lower and lower as the percentage of heavy hydrocarbons 
is reduced. 
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An absorption plant operating at the same pressure 
(1200 psi. gauge) and under normal temperatures, as ob- 
tainable by water cooling of both gas and oil streams, 
realizes an iso-pentane plus fraction extraction efficiency 
of 96% to 98% when circulating approximately two gal- 
lons of absorption oil per 1000 cu. ft. of gas, the absorp- 
tion oil being a 35 gravity 510 initial—620 endpoint prod- 
uct. Particular attention should be given to the selection 
of the absorption oil to be used in a high pressure plant. 
Its emulsion characteristics should be especially good and 
the conate water extracted from the gas in the absorber 
should be drawn off before the fat oil goes through the 
stage weatherers. 

The process of stage weathering the fat oil from 1200 
psi. or greater pressure down to the distillation unit pres- 
sure is deserving of close study. Normally, not less than 
three stages of venting are necessary to properly vent 
the lighter and undesired hydrocarbons from the oil so 
that excessive recompression or reabsorption of distilla- 
tion unit non-condensables will not be necessary. Gener- 
ously oversized vent tanks and vent tank piping have been 
found to be necessary as apparently the foaming of the 
fat oil when subjected to such pressure reductions as these 
causes unusual carry-Over conditions in the vent tanks. 
The loss of absorption oil by carrying over from the ab- 
sorbers has proven to be much less than that generally 
anticipated, and as a matter of fact, is nil when the ab- 
sorbers are provided with efficient mist extractors above 
the top tray. 


Distillation Equipment 


Perhaps the most unusual feature of the Coastal Re- 
cycling Corp. distillation unit is the direct fired fat 9il 
heaters, which preheat the oil entering the primary still 
to 580°F. without noticeable cracking. These heaters are 
designed to maintain uniform firebox temperatures in the 
order of 1300°F. throughout to insure against localized 
heat input and high skin temperatures. Relatively high oil 
velocities through the heaters also tend to reduce exces- 
sive temperature variations from the center of the tube 
to the tube itself. 


The balance of the distillation unit consists of a 
primary still operating at 35 psi. pressure, the overhead 
product being endpoint specification motor fuel, a second- 
ary still operating at 5 pounds pressure, producing a speci- 
fication kerosene overhead, and a stabilizer unit controlling 
the vapor pressure of the motor fuel stream. 


The distillation unit has shown that no unusual con- 
ditions are encountered in removing heavy distillate frac- 
tions from absorption oil with the exception that the tem- 
peratures involved are naturally higher than encountered 
in the usual natural gasoline plant distillation system. The 
quantity of stripping steam required in the primary still 
varies with both the still pressure, oil inlet temperature 
and the degree of fractionation required between motor 
fuel endpoint and kerosene initial. 


Probably one of the most notable surprises to one 
only giving casual thought to the pressures involved, is 
the fact that compressor packing leakage and compressor 
rod wear are no greater than experienced under normal 
low compression conditions. This is due mainly to the 
design, materials used, and number of rings in the packing 
case and the system of lubrication; however, the quantity 
of lubricating oil required at this point is somewhat in 
excess of that required for low pressure conditions. 

The compressor valves require only the normal atten- 
tion and give little or no trouble providing all suction 
lines are thoroughly cleaned of all welding “tears” and 
the foreign material by swabbing and blowing to the air 
before passing gas through them to the compressor cyl- 
inders. 

Another problem warranting careful design and con- 
sideration is the high pressure gas and oil piping so as to 
take care of expansion and still eliminate vibration. On 
the compressor main suction and discharge headers, a 
system of fixed central anchors, slip type intermediate 
anchors limiting the pipe to longitudinal movement only, 
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and horizontal expansion loops have apparently answered 
this problem exceptionally well. All piping for services 
such as this should be located above ground for ready 
inspection and painting. Likewise, the individual compres- 
sor cylinder piping inside the compressor building should 
be in readily accessible trenches, and should be rigidly 
braced with thrust plates against the sidewalls and bot- 
tom of the pipe trench. 

The field piping necessarily must be buried in farming 
areas, and due to the sudden temperature changes in- 
volved in starting up and shutting down, it has been 
generally assumed that line slack should not be depended 
on for expansion and contraction, but rather this condi- 
tion should be taken care of by horizontal or vertical 
expansion bends. If horizontal bends are used, they 
should be located in concrete boxes to permit unrestricted 
movement. 


Cooling System 


Water conditions in the South Texas area are particu- 
larly bad from the standpoint of excessive sodium and 
calcium chloride content, and therefore all cooling systems 
are of the closed type and all exhaust steam is condensed 
The engine jacket water system make-up is supplied by 
condensed steam, and therefore, the only water requiring 
serious treatment is the boiler feedwater make-up and 
cooling tower make-up. Pyrochrom glucosate and qua- 
chrome glucosates have been used with considerable suc- 
cess for these make-up water treatments. 

The Corpus Christi Corp. uses a down draft type of 
cooling tower whereas both the Coastal Recycling Corp. 
and Gulf Plains Corp. use the induced draft type with the 
fans located on top of the tower, which expells the 
hot air vertically at considerable velocity, removing the 
hot humid air from the plant “erating area and cooling 
tower. 

With unusually bad water cv.aditions prevailing, the 
economics of electrically driven pumping equipment versus 
steam favored the former, since it would have been neces- 
sary to run all equipment condensing to reduce the quan- 
tity of boiler make-up water to a minimum. This in turn, 
required an unusually large cooling tower and water cir- 
culating equipment. Again, when condensing steam in 
atmospheric sections in a cooling tower meant the evapora- 
tion of considerable quantities of cooling water and the 
deposition of serious quantities of scale on the condenser 
tubes, even though an expensive water treatment was used. 

Electrically driven equipment having therefore been 
decided upon affected the selection of the type of cooline 
tower. The additional load on the electric generators to 
drive cooling tower fans being small compared to the 
total connected load, did not affect the generator installa- 
tion and therefore, the induced draft cooling tower in 
volved a less investment than the larger natural draft 
tower. 

The flexibility of this type tower has proven of con- 
siderable worth in attaining uniform plant condensing and 
cooling operation, as the number of fans in operation are 
varied in accordance with the temperature conditions re- 
quired. 


Operation and Completion of Input Wells 


Much has been said in regard to the location of the 
input wells on the structure. There are primarilv two 
locations for these: (1) On the flank, and (2) On the ton 
of the structure Both schools of thought have their 
merits, however, the particular structure under considera- 
tion is really the deciding factor in this matter as the 
sand thickness and sand conditions such as_ porosity, 
permeability, uniformity, and edge water, ete. all varv ir 
different structures and must be studied as_ individual 
cases. 

In general, however, input wells should have the max- 
imum possible sand thickness, permeability and exposed 
sand face to reduce the pressure necessary to return the 
dry gas to the formation. The completion of these wells 
for maximum gas return is also of prime importance, 
and by underreaming through the sand, by cementing 
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above the pay only, and by using either very open screens 
or numerous shots has proven to be very beneficial in this 
respect. 

Input wells and the formation around them from the 
top to the bottom of the hole attain considerable false 
temperature from the hot compressed gases and therefore 
should it be necessary to shut a plant down or shut in a 
particular input well, for any considerable time, it is im- 
portant to pay close attention to the cooling off opera- 
tion so as not to place too great a strain on the long 
string. This is especially so in the case where a fuel hole 
cement job has been used. 

Too strong an emphasis cannot be placed on the neces- 
sity of a very careful study of the location of input with 
reference to producing wells, the individual well rates of 
withdrawals and the rates of return and the total rate of 
withdrawal and return for the entire project. Failure to 
do this will undoubtedly result in channeling, premature 
drying up of producing wells close to input wells, the 
necessity then of drilling additional wells to process 
“edge” gas that has been channeled past and in general, 
disappointing returns on the investment. 

Accurate analytical and graphical records should be 
kept continuously of the position of the return dry gas in 
the formation. To do this, it is necessary to have com- 
plete geological information on the structure as it in- 
volves corrections for variations in porosity, permeability, 
uniformity, arial extent of the productive formation and 
pressure conditions. This coupled with a systematic sys- 
tem of testing the producing wells for dilution will en- 
able the operator to balance the “take” and input rates 
so that he can forecast and correct these rates to the end 
that the entire structure will produce the maximum per- 
centage of the original reserves. 


Longest Solvent Extraction Column 
Used in Lubricating Oil Analysis 


“A differential solvent extraction column, probably the 
longest and most efficient unit of the kind built so fav’ 
is being used by Dr. W. A. Gruse, senior fellow in the mui- 
tiple fellowship of the Gulf Research and Development 
Co. at Mellon Institute, in a “thoroughgoing fundamental 
siudy of the constitution of certain lubricating oils,” it was 
reported in the recently published annual report of E. R. 
Weidlein, director of the institute. 

Dr. Gruse has also been examining petroleum oils by 
micromethods. “During the past year the technique for 
the measurement of viscosities in the range of a few 
centipoises to 10,000 centipoises, with samples of the order 
of 0.01 cc., was rounded out and a description of the ap- 
paratus published. 

“A report was also released on a new apparatus fov 
determining molecular weights of oils more accurately 
than by the customary boiling-point methods and much 
more conveniently than the freezing-point methods. A 
microtechnique for the determination of aniline points 
(50% solubility temperatures) was found and considerable 
progress was accomplished on a similar procedure for 
acidity titrations in which 1-drop samples of oils are 
examined.” 

“Tne prototype engine testing work, aimed at a better 
knowledge of combustion engine deposits, has been con- 
ducted actively. The mechanism of varnish formation was 
studied with care and the parts played by lubricating oil 
oxidation and by engine fuel were evaluated; also the sig- 
nificance of engine temperature and the conditions of serv- 
ice were examined. The conclusions from this study have 
been released because of the interest of the automobile in- 
dustry. 

“A basic study of the chemical causes of piston ring 
sticking, particularly of the type encountered in aviation 
engines, has also been conducted. During the year it was 
possible to establish clearly some of the fundamentals of 
the phenomenon known as oil-ring clogging and to point 
out its meaning in connection with engine oil consump- 
tion.” 
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Recycling Keeps Natural Gasoline 


Industry on Conservation Front 


we “The natural gasoline industry is now confronted with 

a new problem in which its experience and _ back- 
ground will place it in the fore-front in the development of 
ways and means and methods directed toward conserva- 
tion,” it was brought out by H. B. Bernard, Tulsa con- 
sultant, at the Nineteenth annual meeting of the Natural 
Gasoline Association of America, May 16. 

“This new problem is recycling. Recycling involves the 
technique in producing and processing liquid petroleum 
products from sub-surface formations when these _ prod- 
ucts are in place normally in the vapor phase. Recycling 
has been brought about through the discovery of the 
physical phenomenon now generally referred to as retro- 
grade condensation. 

“Whereas under formerly recognized physical laws, 
hydrocarbons below critical temperatures condensed under 
progressively higher pressures, a number of experimenters 
including Lacy, Katz, Sage, Hachmuth, and others have 
discovered that under further increased pressures these 
petroleum hydrocarbons return to the vapor state, and it 
is in this state that hydrocarbons in the petroleum range 
that are normally liquid, occur in place in oil producing 
horizons. 

“Oil producing horizons of this description, known as 
distillate structures or those producing what has common- 
ly been referred to as wet gas, require an entirely new 
operating technique. Recycling involves the maintenance 
in the producing horizons of pressures high enough to pre- 
vent therein condensation of the heavier hydrocarbon frac- 
tions. If the reservoir pressure is permitted to fall below 
a certain point, the dew point of the hydrocarbon mixture 
in the sand will be reached and condensation will begin, 
and the products in liquid form will not be recoverable 
unless special procedure is resorted to. 

“The maintenance of pressure in the oil producing 
horizons and the processes and methods employed for the 
extraction of the petroleum hydrocarbons, and_ their 
further treatment and handling after extraction and re- 
covery seem to be very closely allied to operating prac- 
tices ordinarily employed in the natural gasoline industry. 

“The compression of gases at high pressures present 
problems both of design and operation that have not 
been entirely solved, and certainly the end process—that 
is the final one that may be utilized for extracting the 
liquid hydrocarbons from the high pressure gas to the 
economic limit—is yet in the realm of speculation. These 
problems have been approached in the laboratory, but 
field experience is lacking. A personnel must be developed 
that will be equipped to investigate and solve these new 
unknowns. These distillate fields or structures cannot in 
practice or legally be produced with complete conservation 
in mind unless recycling operations are resorted to, and in 
these operations the natural gasoline industry must play 
an essential role.” 

Many of the contributions of the natural gasoline in- 
dustry have been in the cause of conservation, directly or 
indirectly, Mr. Bernard said. The gasoline plant has been 
a material factor in systematizing and simplifying lease 
operations through regulated production of gas from oil 
wells and controlled return of fuel gas. 

Among conservation applications of gasoline plants, 
Bernard named the gas lift involving residual gas under 
pressure as its source of energy. He said gas lift seems 
an Obvious but not too commonly practiced method of con- 
serving power. It is frequently economic only when the 
original pressure or lifting energy exists by virtue of a 
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gasoline plant. While petroleum engineers have directed 
increasing attention to gas repressuring in oil production, 
it is believed not to have received the serious and general 
attention it deserves. It is not beyond expectation that ¢ 
partly depleted field will produce as much oil under a 
properly organized repressure program as has already 
been produced by ordinary methods, Bernard said. In such 
an operation a gasoline plant is the best instrument of 
conservation, as it will already have available at least pai't 
or the energy required for the program. 

Probably the more immediate interest in conserving 
gas pressure energy is in connection with pressure main- 
tenance programs, excluding the above-mentioned recycling 
operations or those operations in which the material to be 
produced in the reservoir is entirely in the vapor phase. 
Such a program, properly executed will double the total 
oil recovery in comparison with that obtained by move 
archaic methods of production, Bernard said. 


Natural Gasoline Assn. Head 
Started Career as a Teacher 


& George P. Bunn, whose photograph appears on the 

cover of this week’s issue, is presiding this week as 
president of the Natural Gasoline Association of America’s 
convention in Tulsa. He was elected president at the an- 
nual convention in Tulsa in May, 1939. 

Mr. Bunn is manager of the natural gas and gasoline 
department of the Phillips Petroleum Co., with headquar- 
ters in Bartlesville, Okla. In addition to having super- 
vision over the company’s 36 natural gasoline plants in 
Texas, New Mexico and Oklahoma, he also is in charge 
of the sales and purchases of gas. 

Born in Jackson county, Ohio, Mr. Bunn obtained his 
common school education at Wellston, O. He went to high 
school at Humboldt, Kans., after which he enrolled in the 
engineering college at the University of Kansas. 

During vacations in 1913 and 1914 he worked for the 
Public Service Co., in Tulsa, as operator and draftsman. 
In 1916 he married, withdrew from school and obtained 
a position as principal of the high school at Potter, Kan. 

After three years of school teaching he returned to 
Kansas university to complete his work for a degree. Dur- 
ing vacations he worked at the drafting board for Cosden 
& Co. at its West Tulsa refinery. During the school terms 
he taught descriptive geometry in the university’s school 
of engineering. He received his B.S. degree in mechanical 
engineering in 1920. 

Returning to Tulsa, Mr. Bunn became an engineer for 
Frank P. Peterson, pioneer in design and operation of 
natural gasoline plants, whose firm was succeeded by the 
former Foster & Gilmore Co. 

Business became a little slack in the natural gasoline 
plant field in 1921 and Mr. Bunn, already an experienced 
teacher, joined the staff of the Tulsa Central high school, 
as junior class coach and teacher of physics and geometry. 

F. E. Rice, who had spent some of his younger days 
in and around Tulsa and who had become manager of the 
Phillips natural gasoline and engineering department, knew 
the caliber of Mr. Bunn’s work. He persuaded him to leave 
his Tulsa high school position at the end of the first term 
to become his assistant at the Bartlesville headquarters. 
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When the engineering department was made a separate 
division, Mr. Bunn was made manager of the natural gas 
and gasoline department. 


Prior to his election as president of the N. G. A. A., Mr. 
Bunn had served on several committees of that organiza- 
tion. At the present time he is chairman of the American 
Petroleum Institute’s sub-committee on measuring, samp- 
ling and testing natural gas; member of that organization’s 
central committee on measuring, sampling and testing 
natural gas and natural gasoline, and chairman of the 
American Gas Assn.’s gas testing committee. 


He is a member of the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn.’s 
committee on dry gas contracts, as well as a member of 
the executive board of the Oklahoma gas measurement 
short course held each year at the University of Oklahoma 
at Norman. 


Other affiliations are Tau Beta Pi, Bartlesville Engi- 
neers club, University of Kansas Alumni Assn., Frank 
Phillips Men’s club, Independent Petroleum Assn. of Am- 
erica, Oklahoma Society of Professional Engineers, and 
the Presbyterian church. 


Aviation Fuel Volatility Question 
Up Again at S.AE. Summer Meeting 


Further attention to reduction of the fuel volatility of 
aviation fuel will be given by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers at its Thirty-fifth Anniversary summer meeting 
June 9-14 at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Dr. D. P. 
Barnard, Standard Oil Co. of Ind., and R. B. Cragin, M. W. 
Kellogg Co., are co-authors of a paper on “Reducing Avia- 
tion Engine Fuel Volatility’ in the Fuels and Lubricants 
session Thursday evening June 13. 


R. C. Alden, Phillips Petroleum Co., will speak on 
“Some Economic Aspects of Aviation Fuel Volatility.” 
S. A. E. members will also listen to a paper during this 
session on “The Effectiveness of the Burning Process in 
Non-Knocking Engine Explosions,” by Lloyd Withrow and 
Walter Cornelius, General Motors Corp. 


On the following morning another fuels and _lubri- 
cants session will include a paper by A. O. Willey and C. F. 
Prutton, Lubri-Zol Corp. consultants, on “The Use of Smail 
Seale Single-Cylinder Engines for the Evaluation of Motor 
Oils.”” C. M. Larson, Sinclair Refining Co., will conclude the 
session and the summer meeting by speaking on “Severe 
Duty Engine Condition as Related to Oil and Fuel.” 

Among other papers of interest to oil technologisis 
are “Improvements in Gasoline’ by W. H. Hubner, Ethyl! 
Gasoline Corp., to be presented June 10, and Austin M. 
Wolf, automotive consultant, will discuss “Increased Power 
per Unit Gross Weight.” “The Problem of Valve-Head 
and Valve-Stem Deposits” will be discussed by A. T. Col- 
well, Thompson Products Co., the following morning dur- 
ing an Aircraft Engine session. 

Two Diesel Engine sessions are scheduled. During the 
first, on June 12, C. G. A. Rosen, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
will give a “Full Seale Engine C. F. R. Progress Report.” 
One of the subjects on the second session the following 
morning is the “Load Carrying Capacity Phenomena ol 
Bearing Surfaces,” by Macy O. Teetor, Perfect Circle Co. 


Consultants in Recycling 


E. O. Buck and A. S. Parks, consulting engineers and 
geologists, have organized Gas Laboratories, Ine., with 
offices in the Commerce Building, Houston. Dr. Judson S. 
Swearingen, research chemist at the University of Texas, 
is also associated with the new firm in an advisory ¢a- 
pacity. Specific problems of recycling, such as_ physical 
tests of gas, plant design, development and _ production 
programs are included in the services offered by the new 
company. 





Push Development of Wear Test 
Machine for Additive Oils 


A preliminary program of comparative wear tests 
among the several types of wear-test machines that are in 
common use was voted recently by the sub-committee on 
development of a standard wear-test machine of the So 
ciety of Automotive Engineers Crankcase Oil Oiliness Re- 
search committee. The results of these tests will determine 
whether it is necessary to develop an entirely new machine 
or whether one of the already designed machines can be 
made a standard for comparative purposes. 


The program laid out by the committee called for the 
preparation of identical samples of three unidentified lu- 
bricating oils by the S.A.E. for distribution to participants 
in the co-operative tests. By May 6 there had been 19 sets 
of samples shipped by the society. It is expected that an 
analysis will be made of all the results obtained and a re- 
port prepared before a meeting of the committee is called 
to discuss the results. 


In addition to the wear test machines which have 
come into use in oil company laboratories and by auto- 
motive and bearing engineers Dr. O. C. Bridgeman, chair- 
man of the committee, announced to the committee that 
the National Bureau of Standards had developed “a mul- 
tiple-unit, reciprocating wear tester which permits both 
reproducible and controllable wear, and which is sufficient 
ly sensitive to permit a reasonably accurate evaluation of 
the effectiveness of compounding agents (4 to 1 spread 
between mineral oil and a good additive).” Details of the 
machine’s construction were to be sent to committee mem- 
bers. Those who attended the Aircraft meeting of the S.A.F. 
in Washington recently and made the tour of inspection 
of the Bureau, had the opportunity of examining the ma- 
chine. 


Petroleum Chemistry Conference 
To Meet at Gibson Island 


A conference devoted to ‘Frontiers in Petroleum Chem- 
istry” is scheduled the week of June 17 at Gibson Island 
near Baltimore under the auspices of Section C of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science. C. R. 
Wagner, The Pure Oil Co., Chicago, is chairman of the con- 
ference. The program has been arranged as follows: 

Date Speaker Subject 


June 17 Frederick D. Rossini Analysis of Petroleum as Ex- 
emplified by Project 6 at the 


Bureau of Standards 


June 18 Gustav Egloff Production of Aromatic Hydro- 
carbons from Petroleum 
June 19 E. V. Murphree Alkylation 
Cc. W. Montgomery Isomerization 
June 20 L. L. Davis Oxidation of Lubricating Frac- 
tions 
June 21 T. A. Boyd Investigation of Combustion 


Characteristics of Pure Hydro- 
carbons 
The following week will be taken up by a conference on 
“Catalysis” and the third week’s conference will be on “Or- 
ganic High Molecular Weight Type Compounds.” Three ad- 
ditional weeks of conference will cover other phases of 
chemistry. 


A conference on Friction and Surface Finish will be 
held June 5 to 7 at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
as a part of a summer program of technical conferences. 
Problems concerning boundary lubrication will be studied 
by physicists, chemists, metallurgists, oil technologists, 
and designing and producing engineers. 


Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker, head of the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, will be in charge. Associated 
with him will be Dr. Robert S. Williams and Dr. John 
Wulf of the Department of Metallurgy and Prof. J. M. 
Lessells of the Department of Mechanical Engineering. 
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MODERN PYROLYTIC CRACKING 
PRODUCES QUALITY PRODUCTS 
WITH LOW PROCESSING COSTS 


Cracking units licensed by Gaso- 
line Products Company provide 
refiners with the latest accepted 
developments in pyrolytic crack- 
ing methods and equipment. 


Accurate balancing of the various 
phases of crude distillation, vis- 
cosity breaking and cracking in a 
self-contained system offers dis- 
tinct operating advantages. This, 
together with the adaptability of 
the system to various capacity re- 
quirements, assures the refiner of 
minimum operating and invest- 
ment costs. 


Gasoline Products Company is ina 
position to assist refiners in select- 
ing the proper specialized cracking 
unit or combination unit to meet 
any particular processing problem. 











GASOLINE _ ee COMPANY, INC. 





26 Journal Square Jersey City, New Jersey 


LICENSES granted under United States and Foreign Patents for: Cross. de Florez, Holmes-Manley. Tube and Tank Cracking Processes, Uni Coil In nje n Process and Combination Cracking Units 
Licensin g Agents: THEM. W KELLOGG CO., Jersey City, New Jersey. or its European Representative: COMPAGNIE TECHNIQUE des peTaous 134 Boulevard Haussmann . Pans. France 
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Gasoline Treating Patents 
Issued One Weekly in 1939 


D URING 1939 and 1940 to date there have been 
issued about one patent per week on treating methods foi 
gasoline or light distillate. These have been divided largely 
between two classifications: sweetening or desulfurization, 
and stabilization or removal of gum forming and color 
bodies. In addition to these objectives in treating processes 
there is also a third class of processes aimed at the im 
provement of anti-knock quality of gasoline. In some of 
the patents that are included in the following summariza- 
tion of treating patents, however, claims are made that 
the treating process improves both sulfur content and sta- 
bilization. A few include anti-knock improvement with 
sweetening and gum improvement. Where more than one 
type of improvement has been indicated the patent is 
briefed under the head of the principal or first-named im- 
provement in the patent disclosure and the other improve- 
ments indicated. 

After each brief of patent claims, the abbreviated name 
of the company to which the patent is assigned is indicated 
or, if no assignment is made, the name of the inventor. If 
these fail to suggest the full name, reference to the table 
of patents in numerical order at the close of the article will 
show ownership of the patent. 

In the case of the Shell and Phillips patents which are 
more numerous than those of other companies, all have 
been briefed under sweetening patents, since they are 
largely of this type, and under the company name. 


SWEETENING PATENTS 


2,146,027 Regenerating doctor solution. Solution, together 
with lead sulfide, is contacted with oxygen-containing gas 


while under vigorous agitation. A large quantity of foam 
is produced which breaks in a zone of larger capacity allow- 
ing lead sulfide to settle. (S O Dev) 


2,150,149 An aqueous alkali solution of sodium polysulfides 
is circulated in a closed circuit comprising a series of mix- 
ing zones, while contacting distillate at one part for reac- 
tion on mercaptan compounds. The altered aqueous solu- 
tion is separated and elemental sulfur applied to it. (Sohio) 


2,154,988 Oijil-soluble heavy metallic soap of oleic acid is 
dissolved in a volatile organic solvent which will disperse 
homogeneously in cracked oil. The solution thus obtained 
is poured slowly into cracked oil to react with mercaptans 
and precipitate them by double decomposition as insoluble 
metallic salts. After separating the precipitate the remain- 
ing liquor is distilled to separate the organic solvent. (Jap) 


2,155,007 Desulfurization, gum and color improvement. 
Sulfur compounds are polymerized in oils by flowing a 
stream of oil cooled to 0-40 F. through a series of towers 
containing contact material while sulfuric acid sludge flows 
downward countercurrently. Provision is made for holding 
temperatures constant. (Tidewater) s 


2,157,223 Sufficient aqueous doctor reagent is added to sour 
oils containing free sulfur to react with the mercaptans and 
sufficient water-soluble, oil-insoluble soap is added to the 
mixture to cause a rapid break between the oil and reac 
tion products, sufficient sulfur being present to initiate 
the “break”. (Pure) 


2,162,670 An aqueous caustic soda solution is circulated in 
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a closed circuit. At one portion of the circuit a light hy- 
drocarbon distillate is washed by it so that mercaptans are 
removed countercurrently in several stages. In the same 
circuit the mixture is contacted with lead catalytic sur- 
faces. After separation of the distillate the solution of 
caustic soda is contacted with an organic solution of ele- 
mental sulfur in the presence of the lead surfaces. (Sohio) 


2,164,665 Naphthas containing mercaptans but no hydro- 
gen sulfide are contacted with aqueous caustic solution in a 
series of treating zones. Caustic solution is circulated from 
last to first zone, portions being removed to be revivified 
and introduced into the last zone. (S. O. Ind.) 


2,170,336 Desulfurization, gum and corrosion improve- 
ment. Cracked distillate is subjected in vaporous condition 
to the action of sulfuric acid containing a monocarboxy 
organic acid of relatively low volatility such as acetic 
acid or one of its homologs, at less than atmospheric pres- 
sure. (U. O. P.) 


2,174,510 Vapors and excess hydrogen are contacted in a 
series of stages with a solid sulfur sensitive catalytic sur- 
face containing a catalytic metal whose precipitated sul- 
fide is black (nickel or an oxide of nickel), at a series of 
temperatures up to the cracking temperature. Pressures 
from one to 100 atmospheres are applied. (Gwynn) 


2,176,196 Vapors are scrubbed with an alkaline solution to 
form an alkaline sulfur compound solution and substan- 
tially sulfur-free vapor, then treating the vapor with sul- 
furic acid so as to form sulfur dioxide which is scrubbed 
out with the alkaline sulfur compound solution from the 
initial operation to form hydrogen sulfide and an alkaline 
sulfur compound solution. (Std. Alc.) 


2,177,343 Liquid distillate is contacted with magnesium 
oxide in nascent form at above 300° F. (Sohio) 


2,183,782 Distillate is vaporized and contacted with a por- 
ous oxide of zine to produce a catalytic metal sulfide. 
Contacting is continued at 400-650" F. to convert the organic 
sulfur compounds into organic sulfides. Gums and color 
bodies are also removed. (Union) 


2,183,968 Mercaptans are recovered from distillates by 
treatment with caustic soda solution at 32-300° F. The 
merecaptans remain dissolved in the distillate which is 
treated with further caustic soda solution at a lower tem 
perature (32-60° F.) so that the solution absorbs the greater 
portion of the mercaptans. (Tidewater) 


2,185,577 Polymer gasoline is mixed with sulfuric acid of 
45-75% concentration at a temperature sufficient to ren- 
der a substantial part of the acid miscible with the poly- 
mers. Layers are formed and gasoline recovered from 
the sulfuric acid layer. (S. O. Dev.) 


2,185,768 Distillate is treated with an aqueous lead acetate 
solution of litharge, aqueous and oil layers separated and 
enough sulfur is added to the oil layer to convert all oil- 
soluble lead mercaptides in lead sulfide and di-alkyl disul- 
fides. (U. O. P.) 


2,189,850 Mercaptans are removed by converting to cop- 
per mercaptides which are extracted with an alkyl amine 
such as ethanolamine or ethylene diamine. (S. O. Dev.) 


2,190,007 Distillate is treated with a higher molecular 
weight mercaptan in the presence of sodium plumbite. The 
mercaptan is consumed and the removal of corrosive con- 
stituents is completed by treatment with a lower mole- 
cular weight mercaptan in the presence of sodium plumbite. 
(S. O. Ind.) 


2,190,471 Suppression of acidic compounds. Sulfuric acid- 
treated cracked distillate is treated with a hydrocarbon- 
soluble heavy metal salt of a phenolic body and separating 
insoluble metallic compounds which form. (S. O. Dev.) 
2,196,281 A gaseous mixture is contacted with an aqueous 
alkaline solution of monochlorphenol containing ortho 
and para monochlorphenol. The solution is regenerated by 
heating. (S. O. Ind.) 


2,197,873 Distillate is subjected to the sweetening action 
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of a copper salt, then percolated through a bed of granular 
solids comprising mixed oxides of sodium and calcium 
to remove reaction products of the copper sweetening. 
(U: ©; PB) 


Shell Oil Co. Patents 


2,149,379 In the process of separating organic acid-react- 
ing substances contained in a water-insoluble neutral or 
basic organic liquid, the liquid is treated with an aqueous 
solution of a strong alkaline base such as sodium hydroxide 
containing a dissolved salt of a fatty acid having 3 to 5 
carbon atoms under conditions to absorb acid-reacting sub- 
stances. Salts include isobutyrate, salt of an alkali metal, 
and sodium salt. 


2,149,380 Similar to above except dissolved salt is potas- 
sium salt of a fatty acid having 1 to 6 carbon atoms per 
molecule. Salts include potassium acetate and potassium 
isobutyrate, and potassium hydroxide is given as the 
alkaline base. 


2,152,166 Similar to above except dissolved substance is 
butylene glycol with 15-50% water. Other dissolved ma- 
terials include isobutylene glycol, 2-3-butylene glycol. 


2,152,720 Similar to above except dissolved substance is 
15-85% of a compound selected from group consisting of 
amino-alkylamines and alkanolamines whose. alkylene 
groups contain less than 4 carbon atoms. Substances in- 
clude ethanol amine, propanol amine, and ethylene diamine. 


2,152,722 Similar to above except dissolved substance is 
a salt of an aliphatic hydroxy carboxylic acid having 3 to 7 
carbon atoms. 


2,152,723 Similar to above except dissolved substance is an 
aliphatic diamino alcohol having 3 to 5 carbon atoms. 


2,152,721 In the regenerative process connected with mer- 
captan extraction with an alcoholic aqueous solution of 
an alkali metal hydroxide and involving blowing air 
through spent solution, an improvement is made in ex- 
traction by employing a solution consisting of 50-60% of 
an alcohol selected from the group consisting of methyl] 
and ethyl alcohols, at least 25% water and an alkali metal 
hydroxide. 


2,152,724 In removing mercaptans by steaming from an 
aqueous solution of a caustic alkali an improvement is made 
by diluting the solution with water and passing direct steam 
through the diluted solution under conditions to prevent 
substantial condensation of steam. 


2,156,577 Similar to 2,149,379 except the dissolved substance 
is a salt of an aliphatic amino carboxylic acid having 4 to 
7 carbon atoms. 


2,168,078 Similar to above except the dissolved substance 
is an aliphatic amino glycol having 3 to 5 carbon atoms. 


2,183,801 Similar to above except the dissolved substance 
is propylene glycol. 


2,186,398 Similar to above except the dissolved substance 
is a compound having the formula X,R,YR.X. in which R, 
and R, are alkylene radicals having 4 to 6 carbon atoms, 
X, and X. are amino hydroxy radicals, and Y is oxygen or 
sulfur. 


2,149,035 In removing mercaptans liquid hydrocarbons are 
treated at below 200°F’. with metallic copper in the pres- 
ence of a small amount of sulfur dioxide in the absence 
of sulfuric acid. 


2,174,810 <A liquid hydrocarbon solution of mercaptans is 
treated at below 200°F. with metallic copper in the presence 
of hydrogen halide gas. Mercaptans converted to copper 
mercaptides are treated with an aqueous solution of ferric 
chloride to convert them to disulfides and copper chloride, 
thereby reducing ferric chloride to ferrous chloride. The 
aqueous solution containing iron and copper chlorides is 
separated from the hydrocarbon fluid and the ferrous 
chloride oxidized to ferric chloride. The oxidized aqueous 
solution is contacted with metallic iron to replace the cop- 
per in the solution with iron, thereuy pres Jiating ime 
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metallic copper and regenerating the ferric chloride solu- 
tion. 


2,162,202 Clay is reactivated by treatment at above 300°F. 
with water as the sole displacing agent for tarry adsorbed 
matter, in the presence of an added aromatic hydrocarbon 
oil capable of dissolving tar but immiscible in water and 
resistant to decomposition under the conditions of treat- 
ment. Pressure is sufficient to keep water in the liquid 
phase. 


2,146,353 Hydrocarbons are contacted with alkali alcoholate 
under conditions to form hydrogen sulfide and freeing 
the hydrocarbons from carbonyl] sulfide type sulfur com- 
pounds. Hydrogen sulfide is then removed by treating 
with aqueous alkali hydroxide. 


2,157,879 Hydrogen sulfide removal. In a process in which 
a flowing fluid is scrubbed with an aqueous solution of 
an alkaline absorbent for the acidic impurities an improve- 
ment is made whereby the regenerated solution is divided 
into at least two portions. At least one portion is diluted 
with water to produce solutions of different concentrations 
of absorbent, resulting dilute solutions having ratios of 
acidic impurities to absorbent not substantially greater than 
those of the more concentrated solutions. The fluid is 
scrubbed with the solutions in the order of increasing dilu- 
tion. 


2,162,963 Hydrocarbons are separated into cuts containing 
relatively low and relatively high ratios of carbon to hydro- 
gen. The first is flowed through an extraction zone counter- 
currently to a solvent for sulfur compounds under condi- 
tions causing formation of counter flowing raffinate and ex- 
tract phases. The second cut is introduced into the extraction 
zone at an intermediate point, the conditions being such 
that the first cut washes hydrocarbons from the extract 
phase to produce a washed extract phase containing the 
solvent sulfur compounds. 


2,174,174 Neutralization. Distillate is treated with an 
aqueous alkali metal carbonate-bicarbonate solution con- 
taining small amounts of alkyl phenols so as to form two 
layers, an aqueous layer containing an alkali metal salt of 
the sulfur acid and a distillate layer substantially free 
from the sulfur acid containing alkyl phenols. The layers 
are separated and the distillate layer treated with 30-50% 
concentrated aqueous alkali metal hydroxide to produce 
an extract comprising an aqueous alkali metal alkyl pheno- 
late solution and a residual distillate. The extract is sep- 
arated and carbonated to liberate alkyl phenols and to pro- 
duce an alkyl phenol phase and an aqueous carbonate- 
bicarbonate solution phase containing a portion of the 
liberated alkyl phenols. The liberated alkyl phenols phase 
is separated from the resulting aqueous solution phase. 


2,193,417 Removal of acid compounds. In removing neu- 
tral oil-soluble sulfuric acid compounds with an aqueous 
solution of caustic alkali there is added a small amount 
of ammonia (20% of acids to be liberated). 


Phillips Petroleum Co. Patents 


2,151,721 Hydrocarbons containing non-heterocyclic and 
heterocyclic organic sulfur compounds are vaporized and 
contacted at 600-800 F. with a bauxite catalyst for 2-10 
seconds. The non-heterocyclic compounds are converted to 
hydrogen sulfide which is removed and the hydrocarbons 
heated to 800-1100'F’. to decompose the heterocyclic sulfur 
compounds to hydrogen sulfide. 


2,162,319 In treating cracked gasoline in the vapor phase 
at atmospheric pressure with a solid adsorbent desulfuri- 
zation catalyst at 500-750°F., the life of the catalyst is in- 
creased by reducing the formation of catalyst poisons. This 
is accomplished by maintaining flow rate of vapors at 3 to 
90 liquid volumes of gasoline stock per hour per volume of 
catalyst but with a pressure-flow rate relationship such 
that the contact time is less than two seconds. 

2,163,312 In sweetening oils with solutions of copper salts, 
copper mercaptides are removed by contacting the oil in the 
absence of air with a solid adsorbent material impregnated 
with a solution of cupric and chloride ions. 
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2,167,602 Vaporous gasoline at atmospheric to 100 psi. is 
contained with a bauxite catalyst at 900-1050°F. at a flow 
rate of 1-10 volumes of gasoline per hour per volume of 
catalyst. Vapors are cooled and separated by condensation 
and uncondensed gas is passed through a vapor recovery 
system and a gas with a hydrogen to methane ratio 
greater than one is obtained. 


2,170,180 Fuller’s earth for treating is maintained in a 
vertical cylindrical vessel provided with a cylindrical cavity 
into which gasoline vapors are introduced. Vapors then 
passed outwardly through many openings in the wall of 
the cavity to be distributed through the bed of clay. Treated 
liquid product is collected from the bottom of the vessel. 


2,181,877 Hydrocarbons are passed in the absence of added 
hydrogen into contact with Brucite at 500-1200°F. and 
atmospheric pressure or higher at a rate to minimize 
cracking. 


2,183,591 Vaporous gasoline is contacted at 100 psi. with 
solid adsorbent mineral ore of the bauxite type impregnated 
with a solution of chromium compound subsequently con- 


‘verted to the oxide at 800-1100°F. with a flow rate of 1-10 


liquid volumes of gasoline per hour per volume of catalyst. 


GUM STABILIZATION PATENTS 


2,144,276 Vaporous hydrocarbons are treated with an ad- 
sorbent material capable of polymerizing objectionable un- 
saturates in the first stage which produces a finished fur- 
nace oil. Gasoline vapors are removed and similarly treat- 
ed in a second stage of the process. (S. O. Ind.) 


2,149,351 Motor fuel is heated above vaporizing tempera. 
ture (500-700°F.) at 500-1500 psi. long enough (3-10 min- 
utes) to render the motor fuel gum free upon subsequent 
fractionation. An inhibitor is then added to make the fuel 
gum stable. (Gas, Antioxidant) 


2,151,374 Gaseous olefins are contacted with solid ad- 
sorbent catalytic material at such temperature and pressure 
as will promote polymerization of olefins to gasoline-like 
polymers, in the presence of a phenol. The phenol is 
caused to react with a portion of the olefinic constituents, 
forming an anti-oxidant reaction product. (Gulf) 


2,154,424 Gum improvement and sweetening. Liquid dis- 
tillate is contacted with a material consisting of an inor- 
ganic compound of an alkaline earth metal which will re- 
act to cause removal of gums, gum-forming compounds, 
and moisture. The distillate is then passed in the presence 
of a gaseous oxidizing agent and in the absence of water, 
into contact with a solid oxidation catalyst, sodium fer- 
rite. ((Dolbear) 


2,162,715-6-7 Gum, color, and sulfur improvement. Cracked 
gasoline is subjected to polymerizing conditions by pass 
ing it at 200’F. or more through adsorptive material. An 
independent heavier oil is heated and mixed with the 
distillate under pressure sufficient to maintain the gaso- 
line in the liquid phase. The pressure is then reduced 
allowing the gasoline to vaporize, leaving the polymerized 
and sulfur containing constituents in the unvaporized oil. 
(Hancock) 


2,162,992 In treatment of gasoline where gum-forming con- 
stituents are converted into reaction products of low vapor 
pressure, conversion of gum-forming constituents and sep- 
aration of reaction products is accomplished by bubbling 
the vapors of cracked gasoline through a liquid body of acid 
of phosphorus at a temperature sufficiently high to avoid 
condensation of the cracked hydrocarbons and low enough 
to avoid vaporization of reaction product. (Monsanto) 


2,164,771 In sulfuric acid treatment of cracked gasoline, 
an improvement is made by contacting the distillate with 
dilute sulfuric acid of 55-57% strength. Inherent gum is 
completely removed and formation of higher boiling poly- 
merization products is prevented. (Texaco) 

2,172,436 Cracked vapors are contacted with a solid ad- 
sorbent catalytic material and high-boiling polymers sepa- 
rated by contact with a liquid solvent which is a hydro- 
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carbon derivative. A portion of the solvent remains in 
the condensate. (Gray) 


2,174,908 Gum inhibition, antiknock improvement, sulfur 
reduction, improved lead susceptibility, improved color 
stability. Liquid is heated below the cracking temperature 
and maintained in the liquid phase in the presence of an 
acid of phosphorus. A catalytically active metal may also 
be present. Gum-forming products are converted to high 
boiling products that can be separated by distillation. 
(Monsanto) 


2,180,324 Hydrocarbons are passed through a heating zone 
in the liquid phase and subjected to a temperature of 
600°F. under pressure of 1200 psi. (Pure) 


2,183,590 In decolorizing oils by mixing with a hydrous, 
precipitated, absorbent magnesium silicate, an improvement 
is made by adjusting the moisture content of the silicate 
to 18% by weight of silicate for treatments above 400°F., 
12-18% at 220-400°F., and 6-12% at 100-220°F. (Johns Man.) 


2,188,075 Vapors having an end-point of 500-600° F. are par- 
tially condensed and contacted with a solid adsorbent. Im- 
purities are separated from portion in which polymeriza- 
tion is complete and a second stage of treatment is provided 
for the remaining fraction. (Gray) 

2,189,058 Oil is contacted in the absence of hydrochloric 
acid with a dry, pre-formed solid reaction product of a zine 
silicate and hydrochloric acid. (U. O. P.) 

2,192,174 Gasoline free of steam is contacted with a cata- 
lyst body free of sulfuric acid and consisting of an acid of 
phosphorus at a temperature high enough to prevent sub- 
stantial condensation of converted gum-forming constitu- 
ents which are removed by fractional condensation. (Mon 
santo) 


2,193,763 Oil is washed with 0.3% to 0.8% by volume of 
concentrated sulfuric acid sufficient to polymerize the gum 
forming unsaturates but insufficient to polymerize other 
unsaturates. Light oil is separated from acid sludge, 
heated to 140-158° F., washed with alkali, and volatile con- 
stituents distilled out at 208-210° F. (Koppers) 


2,194,321 Distillates are subjected to sweetening action of a 
copper compound and then treated with a salt of ortho 
phosphoric acid to remove reaction products. One of the 
best reagents is mono-ammonium-dihydrogen ortho phos- 
phoric acid. (U. O. P.) 


ANTI-KNOCK IMPROVEMENT 


2,146,039 Motor fuel is treated with a selective solvent hav 
ing a relatively higher solvent power for nonparaffinic 
constituents than for paraffinic constituents. The paraf- 
finic fraction is heated to 900-1050’ F. over a dehydrogenat 
ing catalyst long enough to improve anti-knock properties. 
(Ss. O. Dev.) 


2,163,269 Relatively high anti-knock constituents of gaso- 
lines are separated from those of low anti-knock value by 
subjecting gasolines to selective solvent action of cinnamal- 
dehyde. A lower layer contains the solvent and high anti- 
knock constituents. (U. O. P.) 


2,164,334 Naphtha is chlorinated to contain 5-20° chlorine, 
then heated to 400-1000° F’. under substantial pressure 
which is reduced to atmospheric and in the presence of a 
dechlorinating catalyst such as fuller’s earth. (Atlantic) 


2,173,452 Cracked gasolines are treated with concentrated 
sulfuric acid under carefully regulated temperature condi- 
tions in a counter-current reaction chamber. <A_ tempera- 
ture range of 30 to 70° F. is maintained. (Power Pats.) 
2,198,545 Distillate is vaporized and passed through a 
tower containing a catalytic mass consisting of an oxide of 
a metal of the sixth group of the periodic table at 950° F. 
at the rate of 20 gallons per hour per cubic foot of space in 
the tower. (Danciger) 


Miscellaneous Treating Patents 


2,150,170 Hydrocarbons are heated, passed through a series 
of beds of adsorbent material, and while still hot passing 
them in contact with sodium plumbite. The treated hydro- 
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carbons are fractionated in two stages, the first under at- 
mospheric pressure and the second below atmospheric pres- 
sure. (Keeling) 

2,179,008 Impurity removal. A cracked gasoline is passed 
upwardly through a series of packed towers each contain- 
ing a contact material along with a heavier liquid reagent. 
(Campbell) 


Gasoline Treating Patents 
In 1939 and 1940 














Date of 
Issue 
Patent (1939 
No. Dates) Patentors Assigned 
2,144,276 Jan. 17 Herbert M. Steininyer Standard Oil Ce (Ind.) 
2,146,027 Feb. 7 Read and Broidrick Standard Oil De Ce 
2,146,039 Feb. 7 J. M. Whiteley Standard Oil Dev. Co. 
2,146,353 Feb. 7 T. W. Rosebaugh Shell Developr ner Cx 
2,149,035 Feb. 28 von Fuchs and Elwood Shel De pmen Cx 
2,149,351 Mar. 7 Lang and Osterstrom Gasoline \ dant Co 
2,149,379 Mar. 7 Yabroff and White Shell D Cx 
2,149,380 Mar. 7 Yabroff and White Shell De ! Cx 
2,150,149 Mar. 14 Burk and Hughes Standard O ( Ohio) 
2,150,170 Mar. 14 Wm. O. Keeling 
2,151,374 Mar. 21 H. B. Cooke Gulf O ( " 
2,151,72 Mar. 28 W. A. Schulze Philliy be Ce 
2,ae Mar. 2 D. L. Yabroff Shell De pment Co 
23 Apr. 4 D. L. Yabroff Shell Development (C« 
2,152,7 Apr. 4 D. L. Yabroff Shell Development Cx 
2,1 722 Apr. 4 Yabroff and White Shell De mer ( 
2,152,723 Apr. 4 D. L. Yabroff She D C« 
2,152,724 Apr H Yabroff and White Shell D ment Ce 
2,154,424 Apr. 18 C. E. Dolbear W mut \ an and Dol 
Apr. 18 Mizata, Yoshimura, ete. Ka ‘ Japan 
Apr. 18 Edwards, Jr., and Stark lide W ed Oil Co 
May 2 Yabroff and White Shell Deve ner ( 
Muy 9% KE. D. Sutton Pu Oil Ce 
May 4% EK. W. Zublin She I ' ( 
June 13 G. H. von Fuchs Shell De C« 
June 13 W. A. Schulze Philliy | ( 
June 13 Burk and Hughes tandayr 0 ( oO} ) 
2,162,715 June 20 W. T. Hancock 
2,162,716 June 20 W. T. Hancock 
2,162,717 June 20 W. T. Hancoch 
2,162,962 June 20 D. S. McKittrick She Deve n ( 
162,992 June 20 Ault and Hochwalt Mor ( 
2,163,269 June 20 J A Chenicek n ri Co 
2,163,312 June 29 W. A. Schulz 1} m Ce 
2,164,334 July 4 KE M Mark \ ( 
2,164,665 July { Rogers and Shoemuker ( ( (Ine na) 
2,164,771 July 4 Marcus 1 Kend: The 7 
164,851 Julv { Yabroff and White } D nent Ce 
2,167,602 July 25 WwW A. Schulze 1) | | Cx 
? 168,078 Aug. 1 D. L. Yabroff She De ( 
2,168,851 Aug. & Yabroff and White She I Cx. 
2,170,180 Aug. 22 M. P. Youker ( | Cx 
?.170,336 Aug. 22 J. C. Morrell r 0 ly Co 
2,172,436 Sept. 12 Cooke and Mandelbaum ( | Cory 
2,173,452 Sept. 19 S R Merley A ( 
2,174,174 Sept. 26 Greensfelder and Spaght She De ent Co 
2,174,510 Oct. 3 Marion H. Gwynr 
2,174,810 Oct. 3 von Fuchs and Border Ss le ! Cr 
2,174,908 Oct. 3 Ault and Hochwa M ( ( 
2,176,196 Oct. 17 Beamer and Hootor star ‘ \ ( 
177,343 Oct. 24 KE. C. Hughes Standard O Cx Ohio) 
2,179,008 Nov. 7 Ss. E. Campbell 
180,324 Nov. 14 R. C. Osterstrém The Pure O 
2,181,877 Dee. 5 H. E. Drennar Pt Pe eun Co 
2,183,590 Dec. 19 E Ww Rembert Tohr Mar e Cory 
2,183,591 Dee. 19 W. A. Schulze | 1 Petroleum C 
?.183,782 Dec. 19 U. B. Bray Unie 0 C« California 
2,183,801 Dee. 19 D. L. Yabroff Shell De pment Co 
83,968 Dec. 19 MeCormick and Lazar lide Water Associated Oil Co 
1940 
Dates 
2.185.577 Jan. 2 Voorhies, Jr., and Stahly Standard Oil Development Co 
2,185,768 Jan. 2 W. W. Johnstone Li nive ( Pre ts Co 
2,186,398 Jan. 9 D. L. Yabroff St 1) Cx 
2,188,075 Jan. 23 H B. Cooke Gray P ‘ ’ 
2,189,058 Feb 6 R. B Day Univer ( Products Co 
> 189.850 Feb. 1% T. C. Whitner, Jr ’ rol ( L) pment Co 
2,190,007 Feb. 13 Batchelder and Shoemaker ne ( ( Indiana) 
2,190,471 Feb. 13 Carleton Ellis Star O D opment Co 
2.292.174 Mar. 5 Ault and Hochwalt Monsant Chemical Co. 
2.193,471 Mar. 12 Wm. FP. Gave Shell De pment Co 
2,193,763 Mar. 12 Irvin H. Jones Konpers 
2.194.321 Mar. 19 Pennington and Benedict Univer 0 Products Co. 
2.196.281 Apr. 9 V. Voorhees Steondar ( C Indiana) 
1.197.873 Apr. 23 Morrell and Benedict Universal O Products Co. 
?.198.545 Apr. 23 Morris Levine Danciger Oil & Refineries, 


Inc 


The Hydraulic Institute is sponsoring an annual essay 
award, open to employes of company members of the 
institute, to stimulate interest of younger men in the prob- 
lems of the pump industry. Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 
are offered for essays on any subject of particular inter- 
est and value to the pump industry. 


R-13 1 


Pew Pacenns 


P Compiled by R. BE. Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 
511 Bleventh Street, NW, Washington, D. C., from whom copies may 


be obtained at rate of 25c each. State number of patent and name 
of inventor when ordering. 


March 19, 1940 


Conversion of hydrocarbons—H. V. Atwell, White Plains, N. Y., 
assignor to Process Management Co. Filed May 23, Dec. 17, and 
Dec. 31, 1936. Nos. 2,193,797, 2,193,798, and 2,193,799. 


Nickel borate catalyst, and catalytic dehydrogenation and like 
Llewellyn Heard, Hammond, Ind., assignor to Standard Oil Co. 


(Ind.) Filed Nov. 26 and Dec. 13, 1937. Nos. 2,193,814 and 2,193,- 
815. 


Chemical converter—E. J. Houdry, Haverford, Pa., assignor to 
Houdry Process Corp. Filed Oct. 29, 1937. No. 2,193,816. 


_. Bubble cap for refractionating towers—A. L. Schwandt, East 
Chicago, Ind. Filed July 11, 1938. No. 2,194,126. 


Method of purifying wax—-F. W. Padgett, Ridley Park, Pa., as- 
signor to Sun Oil Co. Filed Mar. 13, 1936. No. 2,194,185. 


_ Catalytic treatment of combustible carbonaceous materials— 
Pier, Simon, and Jacob, Germany, assignors to Standard-I.G. Co. 
Filed Dec. 28, 1935. No. 2,194,186. 


Oil purification process —J. B. Rogerson, El Dorado, Ark. Filed 
Mar. 21, 1938. No. 2,194,269. 


Tieatment of hydrocarbon gases—A. V. Grosse, Chicago, assign- 
or to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Feb. 24, 1936. No. 2,194,280. 


Treatment of hydrocarbons—D. L. Pennington and W. L. Bene- 
dict, Chice go, assignors to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Dec. 
31, 1937 No. 2,194,321. 


Treatment of hydrocarbon oils--Hans Tropsch, Chicago, as- 
signer to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed June 21, 1935. No. 
2,194,335 


Medicinal white oil and process of preparing—G. A. Kessler, 
Petrolia, Pa., and Leo Liberthson, New York, N. Y., assignors to 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine. Filed Dec. 9, 1937. No. 2,193,819. 


Refined hydrocarbon oil-—C. M. Loane, Hammond, Ind., assign- 
or to Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed June 13, 1938. No. 2,194,312. 


Production of naphthalene—A. M. Sachanen and A. W. Francis, 
Woodbury, N. J.. assignors to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Filed Oct. 
8, 1938 No. 2,194,449 


March 26, 1940 


1) of heating hydrocavbons—E. C. Herthel, Flossmoor, 1I1., 
and T. B. Kimball, Hammond, Ind., assignors to Sinclair Refining 
Co Filed Feb. 4, 1935. No. 2,194,500. 

Process for producing gasoline and gas, and process for pro- 
cb commercial gas—F. T Snyder, Brookline, Mass., assignor te 
Fuel Research Development Corp. Filed June 14, 1937. Nos. 2,- 
] 574 and 2,194,575. 


Process of treating hydrocarbon oil--S. W. Darling, Houston, 
assignor to Texaco Development Corp. Filed June 15, 1937. No. 
2,194,692 

Apparatus for gaseous solvent extraction—H. W. F. Lorenz, 
Jersey City, N. J. Filed Sept. 22, 1936. No. 2,194,708. 


Processes for dewaxing oils—U. B. Bray, Palos Verdes Estates, 
and J. A. Campbell, Jr., Manhattan Beach, Cal., assignors to Union 
Oil Co. (Cal.) Filed Mar. 31, 1936. Nos. 2,194,968 and 2,194,969. 


Extreme pressure lubricant—-F. R. Moser and D. R. Nijk, Amster- 
dam, Netherlands, assignors to Shell Development Co. Filed Aug. 
2, 1937. No. 2,194,478. 


Motor fuel, and power alcohol_-L. M. Christensen, Atchison, 
Kans., assignor to The Chen.ical Foundation. Filed Feb. 17, 1938. 
Nos. 2.194,495 and 2,194,496 


inparatus for determining lubricating values of oils—Fred- 
erick Ray, Short Hills, N. J., assignor to Automatic Appliance Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Filed July 5, 1929. No. 2,194,527. 


Apparatus for recovering .gasoline and like G. G. Urquhart, 
Cynwyd. Pa. Filed July 21, 1936. No. 2,194,680. 


Vethod of preventing formation of qumlike products in oils 
Cc. G. Egerton, London, England. Filed June 30, 1938. No. 2,195,167. 


. 2. 


April 2, 1940 


Production of liquid polymerization products from olefins 
Keunecke and Muench, Germany, assignors to I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
Filed July 21, 1937. No. 2,196,747. 

Treatment of hudrocarbon oils—Charles Wirth III, Chicago, 
assignor to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Sept. 30, 1937. No. 
2,195,833. 

Lubricant containing di-iso-butyl phenol—T. L. Cantrell, Lans- 
downe, Pa., assignor to Gulf Oil Corp. Filed Sept. 2, 1936. No. 
2,195,510. 

Blending agent for lubricating oils—J. I. Wasson, Elizabeth, 
N. J., assignor to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed Dec. 24, 
1936. No. 2,195,549. 

Siable mineral oil and method of preparing—B. H. Shoemaker, 
Hammond, Ind., assignor to Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed Feb. 
6, 1937. No. 2,195,659. 

Lubricant composition—G. S. Cavanaugh, Los Angeles, as- 
signor to Pennzoil Co. Filed May 28, 1938. No. 2,195,669. 

Lubricating oil—E. C. Carmichael, Jackson Heights, R. J. De 
Gray, Forest Hills and J. H. Prall, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignors to 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Filed Sept. 23, 1938. No. 2,196,101. 
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*Brishtest Spot in Town 


Lishted by Its Own Generating Plant 


| 




















A night view of the Economy Oil Co.’s Servicenter, Joplin, Mo., showing what 11,000 w 

inside will do to make a station a welcome stop at night. N 1dditional lighting was 

shows the interior in sharp detail. Owner “Ed’ McCartney will not have a bulb of le 
are lavishly lighted because he generates his own electricity at a much lower 


| ee of home as- 
sembled generating units at two of its 
“Servicenters” enabled Economy Oil 
Co. of Joplin, Mo. to cut its light and 
power costs between 25 and 50%, while 
making those two service stations ‘the 
brightest spots” in the Joplin, Mo. 
trade area. 

The more current generated and 
used, the greater is the percentage cut 
in current cost when compared with 
cost of equivalent amount of current 
bought from the local utility company. 
This is because operating cost of a gen- 
erating unit is only slightly higher at 
maximum load than when operated at 
minimum current requirements. 

Since more than 35,000 watts of il- 
lumination can be used at one station 
and approximately 20,000 watts at the 
other, savings in current cost amounts 
to a sizeable sum. 

The individual generating units are 
the result of Owner Edward McCart- 
ney’s desire for light, and still more 
light at his service stations. He be- 
lieves the brighter and lighter the serv- 
ice station, the more business it will 
attract. 

Mr. McCartney gets daytime bright- 
ness by painting exterior and interior 
of his stations a glossy white, and by 
mixing a white pigment in concrete for 
his driveways. 


1940 


Night brightness is obtained by an 
abundant use of large floodlights—_most 
of them having 1500 watt globes——and 
by use of high-watt globes within the 
station. He’ll have nothing less than 
a 300-watt globe in any of his stations. 


There must be something in Mr. Mec 
Cartney’s “light” theory. He has no 
bulk plant and does no wholesale busi- 
ness. He’s the pioneer independent re- 
tail distributor in Joplin, and now has 
6 service stations. He handles no ac- 
cessories, confining his business strict- 
lv to petroleum products. 


Those 6 stations in 1939 sold almost 
1,200,000 gals. of motor fuel in a city 
of approximately 35,000 population. He 
was at the top of the gallonage list for 
his trade territory. 


Mr. McCartney experimented with 
station lighting for several years. He 
tried many types of flood lamps, only 
to find that each month his light and 
power bill increased. Eventually, he 
found that he could not have the type 
of illumination desired at a cost he 
could afford—if he continued to buy his 
current from the utility company. 


Accordingly, Mr. McCartney assem 
bled and installed his first generating 
unit in 1935. He now has 3 units. 
Two are at his largest Servicenter 























il] n n and 3000 watt 
used in obtaining this photograph which 
than 300 watts around his stations, whi 

, 


than rates of the local light company 


where original unit carries the day 
load while the second unit handles the 
night load. The third generator is at 
his new station built last fall. 

The first unit, installed at his original 
Servicenter, consisted of a new Ford 
V-8, 85 h.p. engine and a secondhand 
General Electric motor which was re- 
wound and converted to a 15-kilowatt, 
110-220 volt AC generator. The two 
new units are powered with new Mer- 
cury V-8, 95 h.p. engines. One gen- 
erator is a rebuilt, secondhand motor 
with a generating capacity of 20 k.w. 
while the other also rebuilt, has a ca- 
pacity of 25 k.w. 

There is little difference in the actual 
assembly of the 3 units. The largest 
unit is shown in an accompanying pho 
tograph. 

It will be noted that the Mercury mo- 
tor and the generator, as well as the 
“exciter’”’ motor, are mounted on a 6- 
in. “I” beam frame. 

The weight of the assembly holds it 
in place without use of anchor bolts. 

Mr. McCartney uses the Mercury and 
Ford engines for two reasons: 

1. The power flow from an & 
cylinder motor is smoother than from 
either a 4 or 6-cylinder engine. Thus, 
he can operate his units without hav- 
ing to buy a volt regulator, which 


20 





would cost him approximately $125. 
The engine governor controls the 
voltage. 


2. The Ford Motor Co.’s exchange 
plan permits him to trade worn-out 
engines for new ones at a fraction 
of the original cost. 


It will be seen from a study of the 
picture that there is nothing compli- 
cated about the assembly. The Mer 
cury motor is connected to the gener- 
ator by a direct-drive shaft, the excitel 
motor has been mounted on one end 
of the “I’’ beam frame, and an instru- 
ment panel has been placed between 
motor and generator. 


ln upper righthand corner of panel 
is the switch and starter button. In 
upper center are regular Mercury in- 
struments recording oil pressure, en- 
gine temperature and amperes. In 
upper lefthand corner is voltmeter 
which records voltage from generator. 
The large knob at lower center of pan- 
el is the rheostat for regulating volt- 
age. 


unit 
Mr. 


It also will be noted that the 
has a special radiator and fan. 
McCartney says it is imperative that 
this special water cooling equipment 
be used. He warns against the use of 


a “barrel” other makeshift cooling 


method. 


or 


The unit shown in the picture cost a 
little less than $700. Here are Mr. Mc- 
Cartney’s figures: 


Mercury V-8 motor assembly... .$177.54 


Special radiator and fan ....... 59.50 
Power tABGGH  .x...c6 kee scduwn 91.80 
Pierce SOVETMOY 2.44.66 6s eens 23.00 
Generator assembly ........... 325.00 


$676.84 


It will be noted in above tabulation, 
of “I” beam frame, cost of in- 
stallation and other incidental items 
have not been included. Neither is 
the light meter installed to check vol- 
ume of current used. He says the me- 


cost 


ter is not essential. 
When Mr. McCartney installed his 
first unit—the Ford engine and 15 k.w. 


generators—in 1935, he used a belt- 
driven power takeoff, and found there 
was just enough “lag’’, at times, to 
cause more fluctuation in voltage than 
was desirable. Therefore, he switched 
to direct drive shaft method of con- 
necting engine and generator. 


At time he installed his first gen- 


erating unit, the Servicenter it served 
was only half its present size. 
summer, 


Early 


last Mr. McCartney added 


a ladies lounge, a large lubrication and 
washroom, and increased capacity of 
his air compressor. 


At this Servicenter, he now gener- 
ates current to operate a total of 11,000 
watts of outside illumination; 125 ft. of 
neon lighting; 1.5 h.p. air compressor 
motor; battery re-charger; 3000 watts 
of inside illumination; refrigerator 
cooler and 2 drinking fountains; elec- 
tric heating units for the salesroom, 
office and ladies lounge during the win- 
ter, and electric fans for those places 
in the summer, and the 3 gasoline 
pumps, 


Ir will be noted in picture of gen- 
erating unit, that radiator is set in a 


vaned window with a _ hinged, solid 
board shutter on the outside. 
Now Mr. McCartney has 2 fans. 


One blows air through the radiator and 
out the window while the other draws 
air through the radiator and blows it 
back over the engine. 

In the summer, he opens shutter on 
window and uses the fan which blows 
air outside. In the winter, he uses 
the other fan, drawing air through the 
radiator, where it is warmed, then 
blowing it back into the room. The 
volume of warm air thus blown into 
room is sufficient to keep adjoining 





This home-assembled electric current generating unit makes the Economy Oil Co.'s 

Joplin, Mo., “the brightest spot in the city.” The unit is housed jn a 

power unit is a Mercury motor, while the generator is a rewound, second-hand electric 
ture th i to th jirect drive shaft connection, is unusually compact 


26 


Servicenter 
small room at the rear of the lubrication and wash room 


Twenty-seventh and Main streets 
The 
lthough appearing large in the pic 


not more than 6 feet in length 
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A western refiner says— 


Ninety-six per cent of all gasoline 
manufactured by us is leaded and of 
course going out either as “Q” or Ethyl 
but I fully understand that without 
Dubbscracking we could not exist under 
the present scheme of things 


Maybe you can exist without Dubbs- 
cracking but why punish yourself? You 
can do so much better with it It pays 


its own way—and then some 


And U. O. P. catalytic polymerization 
increases gasoline yield still more and 
boosts octane rating 


A Dubbs Cracking Process 


Owner and Licensor 








he. 


operated at a temperature of at least 
180°F. to prevent sludging in the 
crankcase. For this reason, he sug- 
gests that anyone planning a similar 
installation watch engine temperature 
closely. 


i From fuel and oil consumption fig- 

ures given above, anyone desiring a 

similar installation can figure the ac- 

tual operating cost per k.w. hour out- 

This trio guides destinies of put. Naturally the cost varies with 


Economy Oil Co., which for — price of motor fuel and oil. 
17 years has been an in- 


dependent retail distributor Mr. McCartney’s new 25 k.w. unit 
in Joplin, —* Left to right might be used for an example: As- 
they are Edward McCart- suming motor fuel costs him 10c per 
ney, Mrs. McCartney eas i lv 15 
and Kelsey gal., and motor oil approximately : 
Nerman counsel cents per hour of operation. This 


would give a per-hour operating cost 

of 21.5ec on a consumption basis of 2 

gals. of fuel. The unit has a maximum 
e capacity of 25 k.w. 


Thus, each k.w.h. would cost approxi- 
mately 0.86c. Depreciation probably 
would bring this cost to a total of le 
per k.w.h. 


Probably there are few utility com- 
panies having that low a rate for serv- 
ice stations. The rate in Mr. McCart- 
ney’s area ranges from slightly more 
than 2 to 5c per k.w. hour, depending 
on total k.w, hours of current used. 








POWER 
lubrication and washroom comfortably 
warm even in near-zero weather. 


When Mr. McCartney built his sec- | 
ond Servicenter the past summer, he | 
installed the new 20-k.w., Mercury-driv- | 
en unit in a “power house” back of the | 





station. Since this station is smaller 
than original Servicenter, he does not 
have a current consumption sufficient- 
ly large to operate the unit during day 
time. His only current requirements 


LOOD LIGHT 
at this station are for 3 gasoline pump " 
es » oir meen? Al 
motors and the ‘ h.p. alr compresso1 COMPRESS- 
motor. | OR 


Accordingly, he uses city current dur- 
ing the day, but runs the generating 
unit at night and uses its current for 
the battery of floodlights, inside illumi- 
nation and the large neon-lighted tower 


sign. 


LUBRIT ORIUM 


; 

The Ford V-8 engine assembly uses 
approximately 1 gal. of motor fuel per 
hour, while the Mercury powered units 
each consume approximately 2 gals. 


per hour at maximum load. Motor oil 


WINDOW } 


FLOOD LIGH T ——€) 














consumption is negligible; but as a 
matter of routine, crankcases are GAS PUMPS ~ 
drained and refilled once a week. ie~ e- S~-e 
Motors are operated at speeds rang 
ing from 800 to 1800 r.p.m. Speed is | 
controlled by a Pierce governor. At 
relatively slow speeds, the motors have | "Neon 
a longer life; but when one wears out, SIGN 
it is only a matter of minutes to re- = 1 <i; —_ - 
me SIDEWALK 
move the necessary bolts, lift out the ris wee : a tieeees ee es zinta 
old motor and set a new one in its | CF FLOOD LIGHT 
place (FFLOOD LIGHT 
: 3 This blueprint layout of McCartney's Servicenter at 27th and Main streets, Joplin, Mo 
Mr. McCartney has found from ex: hows Floodlights, situated so that maximum illumination is afforded. From this plan, it 
perience that the engines should be be seen how lubritorium is visible from salesroom as well as from ladies lounge 


2% 
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timing decreases trip time 1% 
| RIP IMR to 8% in 95,000-mile truck test 


A TWO-YEAR SERIES of commercial 
vehicle tests with high and low compres- 
sion ratios were recently completed at 
the San Bernardino, California, labora- 
tory of the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation. 


The facts regarding trip time gathered 
from these tests should prove of value 
to every fleet operator. 


TEST RESULTS: With the higher com- 
pression ratio, trip time to travel identi- 
cal test routes decreased by 7% to 8%; fuel 
consumption was reduced by 9% to 17%. 


TIME-SAVING TIP: With the increase 
in the average anti-knock rating of 
“regular” gasoline today, many truck 
and bus operators have an opportunity 
to reduce time of road trips and operate 
more uniform schedules by: 


1. Installing high compression pistons or 
cylinder heads (as supplied by the manu- 
facturer) in older vehicles when engines 
are overhauled or rebuilt. 


15, 1940 





More efficient use of fuel 
through higher compression 


ratios and correct ignition 
















































































TREND Int ANT.KNOCK VALUE OF REGULAR GRADE 
GASOUNES SOLD IN THE UNITED STATES, 1936.1040 
T i "a 
all 
2. Advancing the spark as far toward | 
maximum power as today’s better gaso- 
lines will permit in vehicles with high s T] | +A] } 
compression engines. sf | | 
2 | ate | J 
3. Investigating compression ratios s bia | | 
available when purchasing new equip- 7 - 
ment and specifying a ratio high enough a is wz sty 
to take full advantage of modern gasoline. 





MAIL COUPON FOR 
TEST RESULTS BOOKLET 


ees 


Increases in performance obtained in this 
way may also be used to haul heavier 


: - ae Ethyl Gasoline Corpo- | 
payloads and reduce fuel consumption if ration, Chrysler Build- | 
shorter trip times are not practical. Ethyl ing, New York, N. Y. | 
Gasoline Corporation,Chrysler Building, Please — — copy | 

To r Iw ; i s ' ; of “Results of Recent 
New York, N.Y., manufac turer of anti- | (per yp teres | 
knock fluids used by oil companies to im- | Tests on Commercial | 
prove gasoline.  ## = 44 Engines’”’ which gives | 

| complete data on the | 

: ; } | San Bernardino tests. 

e For detailed information as to how the | | 
tests mentioned above were made, the B Seas | 
routes used and the results in fuel econ- | 
omy and time saving, send for the new, | Address a : 
free booklet, “Results of Recent Road | 
and Laboratory Tests on Commercial | ——— - | 
Engines.”’ It’s yours for the asking. ater cries sini sala a dass eam 


te 








Assuming that the 25 k.w. unit was 
operated at only one-half capacity, that 
is, at the rate of 12.5 k.w., the same 
method of calculation shows the operat- 
ing cost per k.w. hour to be approxi- 
mately 1.8c. As this amount of cur- 
rent probably would not be sufficient 
to give Mr. McCartney the lowest com- 
mercial rate, it can be seen that he 
is still saving a sizeable percentage of 
his light and power cost. 


Station owners adopting plans ex 
plained in this article, are warned by 
Mr. McCartney: 


“Don’t do it, until you have taken 
pencil in hand and done some seri 
ous figuring.” 


Here is 
figuring: 


a simple way to go about 


Take the light bills for a period of 
some months-—-a year is advisable. 
Tabulate in one column k.w.h. used, 
and in another column amount of 
monthly bill. Add the two columns. 
One will give the total k.w.h. used dur- 
ing the year, and the other the total 
amount paid. By long division, av 
erage cost per k.w.h. is obtained. 


Next, figure the actual operating cost 
of a unit like Mr. McCartney’s, based 
on the cost of the motor fuel and mo- 
tor oil, figuring about 1 gal. of gaso- 


inal Servicenter The 


large plate glass 
tcn service men at work on 


lubritorlum 


line per hour for the Ford, and 2 gals. 
for the Mercury unit. 


Compare this actual operating cost 
per k.w.h. with the average that has 
been paid. If the difference is suffi- 
ciently large to justify an initial cost 
of $500 to $800, “go ahead’, says Mr. 
McCartney. 


Consulting a qualified electrician at 
the outset is advised, to help with figur- 


ing and planning, and to handle actual 
installation work. 


When it was decided to enlarge 
Economy Oil Co.’s Servicenter at 27th 
and Main St., and to build a new one 
at 7th and Harlem St.,—on U. S. High- 
way 66—Owner McCartney turned to 
his “first assistant” for designing help. 

That assistant is Mrs. McCartney, 
who has been helping her husband man- 
age the company for about 15 years. 
From experience, she knows the im- 
portance of eye appeal in a service sta- 
tion, and its effect on the buying power 
of women motorists. 


Tue enlargement program at the 27tk. 
and Main streets Servicenter called for 
lubritorium, washroom and _ ladies 
lounge. An accompanying photograph 
shows an interior view of the ladies 
lounge, with modern furniture. A 
large plate glass window in the wall 
permits view of lubrication room. 


At the new Servicenter, Mrs. McCart- 
ney ordered the installation of large 
plate glass windows so the motorist 
could see the always neatly arranged 
oil display in the salesroom, and give 
the attendant a clear and unobstructed 
view of the entire driveway. 


Mrs. McCartney also designed a 
moveable partition on which to display 
the oils. This partition separates the 
salesroom from the small entrance-way 
to the ladies restroom. The partition, 
as designed, provides a private en- 
trance to the restroom, conceals door 


from salesroom yet affords desired 
visibility from salesroom into lubri- 
torium. 


All gasoline handled by Economy Oil 
Co. is hauled by a company-owned 
transport truck from a Coffeyville, 
Kan. refinery, approximately 75 miles 
west of Joplin. The truck has a Ca- 
pacity of 2500 gals. In 1939, the truck 
made approximately 450 trips in order 
to supply the 6 stations with approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 gals. of motor fuel 
sold. 





lubritorium 
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“WE NOW SELL 2? gallons 


FOR EVERY 1 WE SOLD IN 1926! 


That proves folks appreciate Cities Service quality,” chuckles 


this prospering distributor. 


‘‘When we started out with Cities 
Service in 1926, we had no idea it 
would be so easy to increase busi- 
ness,’ enthuses John Stevens, 
Cities Service distributor of Genoa, 
Ohio. ‘But today our annual 
gallonage is up some two thousand 
per cent. 


‘““Credit the increase to Cities 


Service quality. All I have to do is 
to convince my customers to try 
products like Koolmotor Gasolene, 
Cities Service and Koolmotor Motor 
Oils and the Cities Service Power 
Prover and they’re sold for life. 
And as every good business man 
knows, it’s repeat business that 


holds the key to profits.” 











It Pays, You To Sell Cities Service 
Products . . . AND CITIES SERVICE 
HELPS YOU DO THE SELLING! 


All this support is yours when you sign with 


Cities Service: 


Radio—The Cities Service Concert, radio's old- 
est program, thrills millions of listeners every 
Friday night. Lucille Manners, Frank Black, 
Ross Graham and Ford Bond help you sell 


Cities Service products. 


Magazines—Cities Service's 1940 theme 
“HELP GIVE YOUR CAR AN EXTRA YEAR 
OF YOUTH" reaches additional millions of 
readers in the Saturday Evening Post and 


other well-known publications. 


Outdoors—They read while they ride—and 


Cities Service billboards and posters attract 


Richmond, Miami. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANIES 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY— Chicago, New York, Cedar 
Rapids, Boston, St. Paul, Grand Forks, Kansas City, Fort Worth, 
Tulsa, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, Syracuse, Harrisburg. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, LTD.— Toronto, Ontario. 
ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY— Shreveport, Little Rock, 


Jackson, Miss., Birmingham, Atlanta, Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, 


customers at the ideal time—right when 


they're on the highway. 


Station Signs—Striking point-of-sale posters 
that catch the customer’s eye and suggest 


additional services that he may need. 


Direct Mail—Cities Service's ‘‘Business Build- 
er’’ is a year-round direct mail campaign 
that has everything—looks, hooks and selling 
appeal. 


Folders, Matches, Maps—and other mer- 
chandising material. Each especially designed 


to do a selling job for you and your station. 


Cash in—Think what this complete selling 
program can mean to your business. Why 
not get all the details on this money-making 
merchandising? Wire, write or phone to the 


nearest office listed below. 
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Octane Numbers in Middle West 
Are Catching Up with the East 





Area 
Atlanta, Ga 
Boston 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


Middle Atlantic States 


Philadelphia 


Average 


Octane Number of Regular Gasolines 
Sold in 7 Areas, Compared With Year Ago 


Octane Number 


A.S.T.M. A.S.T.M. 
1940 1939 
73.8 
73.8 72.1 
74.1 
73.6 71.1 
73.6 yg iB 
74.2 71.6 
74.2 70.8 
73.9 71.4 


Research Research 
1940 1939 
79.0 
80.0 
78.9 
79.7 tt 
79.9 77.0 





Major brand, regular grade gaso- 
« lines now sold in Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana marketing territory in the 
middle west, have caught up, in oc- 
tane number, with those sold in the 
east three months ago. The average 
knock rating of major brands in Chi- 
cago is just under 74 A.S.T.M., and 
just under 79 by the Research method. 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS’ 
survey last December of motor fuels 
sold in the east, showed regular grade 
averaged 74.2 octane number, A.S.T.M. 
and 79.7 Research method. Nine brands 
sold then in Cleveland averaged 73.6 
A.S.T.M. and 13 brands sold in the 
middle Atlantic states averaged 74.2 
A.S.T.M. Details of this survey were 
carried in Jan. 31st NPN. 

A check of regular gasolines sold 
by six major companies in Chicago 
last December showed an average oc- 
tane rating at that time of 72.5 
A.S.T.M. Report of this survey was 
published in Feb. 21st N.P.N. The 
newest survey made three months 
later, shows that octane rating of Chi- 
cago gasolines has jumped 1.6 num- 
bers. 

In December two major marketers 
were selling regular gasolines of less 
than 72 octane number in Chicago. 
Today only one brand is below 73 oc 
tane 


32 


Octane ratings of premium and 
third-grade gasolines sold in Stand- 
ard of Indiana territory also are in- 
creasing. An accompanying tabula- 
tion shows that the average octane 
number of 6 third-grade gasolines in 
March was 65.2 A.S.T.M. This is an 
increase of 4.1 octane numbers over 
February, 1939, when the average was 
61.1 octane. Three of the 6 brands 
test 67 or above. The lowest is 60, 
compared with a low of 55 a year ago. 


Premium gasolines sold by the same 
6 companies in Chicago territory in 
March tested an average of 78.5 oc- 
tane, compared with 77.4 octane a 
year ago. This increase of 1.1 num- 
bers in the year is less than the in- 





Earlier Octane Surveys 


teport on survey of octane 
ratings of regular gasolines for 
February, June, and December, 
1939, in the following cities, were 
published in NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS issues of Jan. 
31 and Feb. 21, 1940: Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Middle At- 
lantic States, Philadelphia. 











crease in octane number in either 
third-grade or regular. 

An analysis of 8 regular gasolines 
sold in Atlanta, Ga., in March gave 
similar results to those sold in Chi- 
cago. The average octane number was 
73.8 A.S.T.M. compared with 73.6 in 
Chicago. Lowest octane number in 
Atlanta was 71 and the highest 77.5 
by the A.S.T.M. method. By the Re- 
search method the average value was 
79, the high 80 and the low 77. 

Six regular gasolines in Cincinnati, 
O., tested during March showed an av- 
erage octane number of 74.1 A.S.T.M. 
and 80 Research. Only two Cincinnati 
gasolines were lower than 74 Octane 
number, A.S.T.M. A year ago the av- 
erage of the same six brands wis 71, 
with the low 70.5 and the high 71.5. 


Leap content of the regular gaso- 
lines in the three cities reported here, 
was highest in Cincinnati during 
March, averaging 1.4 cc. per gallon in 
those brands containing lead, com- 
pared with 0.8 cc. for those containing 
lead the previous year. 

In Atlanta average lead content in 
March, 1940, was 0.93 cc. per gallon. 
In Chicago the average for six regular 
grades was 0.75 cc., compared with 
0.73 ec. in February, 1939. 
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Gasoline 


B 
Cc 
D 
E 
F 


Average 


Gasoline 


Average 


Gasoline 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 
F 
G 
H 


Average 


Gasoline 


A 
3 


) 


a ee Oe 


~ 


Average 


L.B.P. 10° Evap. 50° Evap. 90°) Evap. 
Gravity F. F. F. F. 
1940-'39 1940-'39 1940-'39 1940-'39 1940-’39 
63.0 60.7 90 92 122 127 226 231 333 339 
62.1 62.8 95 92 125 132 235 231 339 333 
61.0 60.5 90 2&0 124 128 221 238 347 343 
62.7 63.4 92 90 124 126 222 218 341 326 
63.5 62.7 92 96 121 134 224 230 329 333 
62.0 61.2 100 92 132 117 228 233 338 346 
62.4 61.9 93.2 92 12 327 223 230 338 337 

\verage of brands containing lead 


Gasoline 


MAY 


bos 





1940 


Analysis of Fuels Sold in Chicago and Other Cities 


Analysis of Six Premium Gasolines 
Sold in Chicago, March, 1940, and February, 1939 


50% Evap. 


1940-"39 
221 218 
196 196 
169 187 
206 224 
218 205 
215 214 


90% Evap. 
- 


1940-'39 
344 338 
320 319 
330 333 
333 339 
335 285 
324 325 


E.P. 


F. 
1940-39 
397 399 
393 394 
410 407 
395 388 
393 352 
385 383 


204 207 


331 


323 


395 


387 


97.0 


Analysis of Six Third Grade Gasolines 
Sold in Chicago, March, 1940 and February, 1939 


50% Evap. 
F 


1940-39 


90% Evap. 
FF 


1940-"39 


E.P 
— 


F. 
1940-'39 


Gravity L.B.P. 10° Evap. 
KF. r F. 
1940-"39 1940-"39 1940-'39 

. 62.0 62.8 88 89 114 113 
67.1 67.1 85 89 107 108 
69.6 67.3 86 86 105 105 
64.5 64.1 84 85 110 111 
65.1 68.5 84 83 111 115 
63.4 65.0 92 85 116 115 
65.2 65.8 86.0 86.0 110 111 

Gravity L.B.P. 10% Evap. 
°F. oF~” “F. 
1940-39 1940-39 1940-’39 
63.8 63.0 88 92 124 133 
61.6 61.0 90 88 134 131 
67.7 63.9 85 88 111 127 
60.0 60.5 96 94 133 119 
65.9 65.9 86 90 111 121 
61.8 63.9 90 94 117 129 
63.7 63.0 89.2 91.0 122 127 


LBP. 
Gravity F. 
62.6 96 
60.7 90 
61.7 93 
62.7 98 
62.9 89 
st PY | 96 
58.7 97 
65.2 90 
61.5 93.5 


Analysis of Six Regular 
in March, 1940, 


231 
238 
199 
246 
214 
236 


242 
236 
237 
236 
228 
239 


333 ¢ 
348 
354 
367 
339 
360 


344 


342 
362 
360 
331 
350 


388 
420 
424 
408 
104 
108 


392 
410 
414 
414 
384 
398 


Recov. 


« 
€ 


1940-"39 
94.5 95.0 
96.0 96.5 
97.0 
95.0 
97.0 
96.0 


96.5 
96.0 
96.5 


Reid vapor 


96.0 


96.0 


pressure Octane number 
Ibs. @ 100 °F. A.S.T.M. 
1940-'39 1940-’39 
11.0 11.4 79.0 77.5 
11.2 11.2 78.0 76.5 
10.2 10.5 79.0 78.5 
10.8 11.0 79.0 75.0 
10.7 10.4 78.5 79.0 
11.4 11.3 77.5 78.0 
10.8 10.9 78.5 77.4 


Recov. 


¢ 


1940-"39 


Reid Vapor 
pressure 


Oct: 


ine number 
A.S.T.M. 
1940-"39 


95.0 
96.5 
96.5 
97.0 
96.5 
95.5 


97.0 
98.0 
98.0 
97.5 
98.0 
98.0 


9907 


236 


350 348 


19 402 


96.2 97.7 


Analysis of Eight Regular Grade Gasolines 
Sold in Atlanta, Ga. in March, 1940 


Analysis of Six Regular Gasolines 


99°”7 
aha t 


238 
236 


10°% Evap. 50° Evap. 90° Evap. 
, F. F. 


335 
341 
334 
336 
321 
337 
347 
287 


331 


E.P. 
F. 
392 
390 
395 
394 
374 
388 
400 
340 


384 


E.P. 


F. 
1940-"39 
387 391 
398 396 
108 392 
418 396 
100 396 
392 390 


401 394 


Recov. 
% l 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
97.5 
97.5 
97.0 


97.1 


Recovy. 


1940-39 
98.0 98.0 
97.0 98.0 
96.5 98.0 
97.0 98.0 
98.0 98.0 
97.5 97.5 


97.3 97.9 


Reid vapor 
pressure 
bs. @ 100°F. 

10.3 

10.6 

9.4 

9.7 

9.6 

8.3 

8.5 


9.2 


9.45 


Reid vapor 
pressure 


Sold in Chicago March, 1940, and February, 1939 


LE. 
Gravity F. 
.940-"39 1940-'39 
62.6 61.7 80 82 
65.1 65.8 84 84 
69.5 69.1 90 83 
64.3 64.1 86 ST 
66.9 63.3 89 84 
64.3 65.5 83 84 
65.5 64.9 R84 &4 


10° Evap. 
F 


1940-"39 
111 108 
105 106 
104 106 
109 112 
112 114 
113 110 


109 109 


50% 


1940-"39 
223 
206 
181 
227 
231 
214 


225 
204 
168 
217 
208 
215 


216 


217 


Evap. 90° Evap. 
F a 


F. 
1940-'39 
340 348 
333 331 
336 323 
329 337 
331 347 
332 329 


337 336 


398 


E.P. 


F. 
1940-'39 
390 404 
400 
395 
388 
402 
386 


110 
390 
106 
394 


398 396 


Recovy. 


1940-'39 
94.0 95.0 
96.5 97.0 
92.0 97.0 
94.5 96.0 
97.0 970 
96.0 96.5 


95.8 96.4 


Ibs. @ 100°F. 
1940-"39 
11.1 10.4 
8.4 7.7 
14I2 9.2 
$5 8.J 
10.8 9.5 
10.3 95 
10.0 9.1 


CC lead 


per Octane 
gal. A.S.T.M. 
trace 72.0 
1.30 74.0 
1.00 72.0 
0.42 74.5 
O.85 76.0 
none 730 
1.00 71.0 
1.00 77.5 
0.93 73.8 


Gasolines, Sold in Cincinnati 
and February, 1939 


ce Lead 


63.5 
67.5 
60.0 
67.0 
66.5 
67.0 


63.0 
67.5 
55.0 
67.5 
57.0 
56.5 


2 61.1 


65 


Number 
Research 

79.0 
79.5 
79.0 
79.5 
80.0 
79.0 
77.0 
79.0 


T90 


Octane number 


Ibs. @ 100°F. per gal A.S.T.M. research 
1940-"39 =, 1940-"39 1940-"39 1940-"39 
10.2 10.1 14 0O 74.5 71.0 80.5 
10.0 10.0 1.4 0.9 75.0 71.0 80.5 
9.8 10.3 0 O 72.5 71.0 79.0 
9.9 10.5 1.8 0.7 739.5 T15 79.5 
98 9.2 1.1 1.0 74.5 71.0 80.0 
9.4 10.2 1.4 0.6 74.55 70.5 80.5 
98 10.0 1.4* OS 74.1 71.0 80.0 
Reid vapor 
pressure ce Lead Octane number 

Ibs. @ 100°F. per gal A.S.T.M. research 
1940-"39 1940-739 1940-39 1940-"39 
11.7 125 1.05 0 74.0 70.0 80.5 
113 33.7 0.16 0.27 73.0 70.5 79.0 
11.7 11.4 1.01 0.68 75.0 72.0 79.0 
11.6 10.8 0.14 1.29 72.0 71.5 78.0 
10.8 10.1 1.89 1.44 75.0 72.0 79.5 
10.3 99 0.35 1.08 73.0 70.5 T75 
oe Rea 0.75 0.73 73.6 71.1 78.9 


e 
” 





“REGULAR 


Is Ohio Farmer's Choice 


For Tractor Fuel 





Hicu compression trac- 
tors, using regular grade gasoline 
as fuel, constitute 43% of the num- 
ber of tractors on Ohio farms. 


New tractors bought in this state 
will be predominantly of the high 
compression, automotive type. 


Passenger cars are owned by 
91.8% of Ohio farmers, and nearly 
a third of these are 1936-37 models. 


Sixty per cent of farmers have 
their cars greased at oil company 
service stations, and 45% of those 
who patronize service stations go 
to those of their local dealers. 


These are conclusions in a_ recent 
survey conducted by the Cleveland 
publication, The Ohio Farmer, to as- 
certain extent of ownership of. trac- 
tors, trucks and passenger cars on 
Ohio farms, as well as the grade and 
brand of fuels and lubricants bought. 
The publication sent questionnaires to 
its subscribers in each of the 88 coun 


ll farms is 





rapidly becoming widespread. Recent survey of Ohio 
Dobbin” as outmoded for farm power as he is for road travel. Sur- 


ers to be increasingly good market for petroleum products 


ties in the state and received 1054 de- 
tailed replies. 


In digging into the buying habits of 
Ohio farmers, the survey brought out 
that, for tractor fuels and lubricants, 
the brands of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
were mcre widely used than those of 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, the leading 
distributor among oil companies. In 
buying motor fuel and lubricants for 
trucks and passenger cars, however, 
the Sohio brands outranked those of 
the Farm Bureau. 


To the first question in this survey, 
“How many tractors do you own?” 
farmers replying gave a total of 570. 
Different makes numbered 31, with one 
tractor manufacturer having a 36.3% 
representation. 


While the majority of the farmers 
who stated that they were tractor 
owners, maintain only a single tractor, 
97 reported ewning two tractors; eight 
own three tractors; and one owns four 
tractors. The percentage of farmers 
who answered this question and who 
own tractors was 54.1. 


In reply to “What compression?”, 


the following tabulation gives per- 


centages: 
BENPRE. 5.676 ere 64,60 Rees eis 42.9% 
INNER: Ss ive wis reies aiewanteee- ere 55.9% 
CURIND  5225o b ade eels 2K 
DONT KNOW .iccesac css 1.0% 


Concerning the compressions of new 
tractors which farmers might buy, the 
numbers are in percentages: 


High compression 36.2% 


Low compression ..... 8.9% 
COMpPPOMiIse .<«.....5. 2.6% 
POISTHIONO ob cb sie bie 8.5% 
PE Os ios oe ee eee 2.2% 
WMGCCCH ....cceesces 26.5% 
Do net expect to buy 17.6% 


While the majority of farmers used 


regular gasoline, percentages were 
broken down as follows: 
oe) <a rare eee MW5% 
BOL <atiw ei dosee aes 3.2% 
“SRPO GAGE i. 6c. oo. 5.8% 
PROPOSING: 605i scnas<e's 20.4% 
Biota lsc). 10.8% 
INeSC! TE! cc sciwscces OK 
Among remarks made about this 


question, were: “Regular ‘gas’ to 
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Retail Sales Trend of Delco Batteries 





For complete information 
about becoming a_ Delco 
battery dealer, ask your 
nearest United Motors Serv- 
ice distributor, or write 
direct to United Motors 
Service, General Motors 
Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


1940 


Every person who buys a new car equipped with a Delco 
battery—and that means 40% of all new cars sold—must 
register his battery with a Delco battery dealer to validate 
the guarantee. When you take on Delco batteries, this 
registration plan brings you automatically a live, con- 
stantly increasing market of new contacts and customers. 
It is a market that not only increases your replacement 
battery business, but also boosts the sales of all your 
services. 

Besides the registration of Delco batteries on new cars, 
every Delco replacement battery you sell is registered in 
your name. Customers respect this way of doing busi- 
ness, and you build up a profitable list of satisfied cus- 
tomers for your station. 

The Delco Battery Registration Plan is your key to the 
huge volume of cars that come equipped with Delco 
batteries. No other battery can offer this plus advantage. 
There is a complete line of Delco batteries for passenger 
cars, commercial vehicles and tractors. 


Deleo-lnemy 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 





start, until motor is warm enough for 
kerosine”; “Regular gasoline and kero- 
sine—-half and half’; “Regular in win- 
ter, distillate in summer”; “Regular in 
summer, Ethyl in winter’. 

Concerning the brands of fuel used 
in tractors, only 412 farmers answered 
this question, and 94.1% replied “reg- 
ular’. Broken into percentages, the 
following was shown: 


Farm Bureau ........ 24% 
standard Oil .......:. 18.2% 
Nine other large 

oil companies....... 46.9% 


From these figures, it may be seen 
that 65.1% of the gasoline used was 
the brands of 10 large oil companies. 


The brands of lubricants used in 
tractors were: 
Farm: Brea: ......6.. 21.3% 
StanGargd “0 ....<..%. 13.8% 
Ten other large 
oil companies ...... 44.9% 


Thus, brands of 10 large oil com- 
panies are supplying 58.7% of the lu- 
bricants Ohio farmers use. 

Following the questions about trac- 
tors, this survey concerns itself with 
farmers’ trucks. And of the farmers 
answering this question, the total num- 
ber of trucks owned totaled 268. 


While 236 own one truck, 26 own 
two trucks, one owns three trucks, 
three own four trucks, one owns five 
trucks, and one owns 10 trucks. Those 
owning no trucks numbered 534. 
Twelve different makes were repre- 
sented. 

Types of fuels used in these trucks, 
as reported in the survey were: 


Co ee eee 96.2% 
(UPN at aera eee PA e/ 
Third Grade «.....<.... % 
kt A i ee AMG 


Brands of fuel used in trucks were: 


Standard Oil 
Farm Bureau 


a usaeideste a 23.9% 
Se brsy etee 20.86 


About 50°: used major oil company 
brands, aside from Standard Oil and 
the Farm Bureau. Practically the 
same percentages hold true for motor 
oil. 

The total number of passenger cars 
owned by farmers answering the ques- 
tion “How many passenger cars do 
you own?”, was 968. Broken down 
into the number of cars per farmers, 
figures are: 


[CT ga eae sas ry ere eee 864 
DIRS UE Tn cr cnt le oe 97 
PAREN mE trent oe as 9 IE } 
ON CoRR ent ee en ee aan ee 3 


These figures show that 91.8% own 
passenger cars. Thirty-seven. differ- 
ent makes were represented, with two 
popular makes running a close race: 
29.2% and 29% respectively. 


The “vintage” of the passenger cars 
on Ohio farms ran from 1921 to 1940 


$6 


The percentage of cars owned, and the 
model years were: 


BOM: oe ceetratiowe pes 3.9% 
BOO. Gla stnetseiocisiaes aes 3.71% 
Me Sole os ies, eres ayo 6.3% 
af fe Oana 19.0% 
NS es eisnneare ro aieeiers 13.4% 
Le Ce San cer ee 8.6% 
B54) 3s caer nas eas 6.8% 
_ nS 55 Me ON ae 3.9% 
Lek ARIERERA Peo) reenter ns oe 3.3% 
SRE Sebi etsenns ewer 6.5% 
i | Ren eae eh ar ara ra a T% 
FOE) 4 caiiauaan ener es 8% 


Of the farmers reporting the grade 
of fuel they use, 93.6% preferred reg- 
ular, and 10.6 said Ethyl. Those using 
third grade averaged less than 1%. 

Concerning the brands, 900 = an- 
swered, which is 93° of the 968 who 
said they own cars. The distribution 
by brands was as follows: 

Standard Oil 
Farm Bureau 
Ten other large 

oil companies 


The frequency with which Ohio 
farmers change their oil differs almost 
as much as the makes of cars they 
own, as the following tabulation 
shows: 


SOO4MMCS. 6 ck kk esen Less than 1% 


in Pr Pach ii i 
io 0” en Oe ee ig os 
0! eee 57.2% 
ee 2 ete 26.6% 
Se Steet 11.3% 
SO anes toners 1.3% 


Some farmers said that they never 
change, just keep adding. Others 
stated that they changed twice a year, 
some twice a month, and others didn’t 
know. 

As to where Ohio farmers go for the 
greasing and servicing of the cars, the 
following percentages were compiled: 

Service Stations ...... 60.1% 
At HOMC. 62005 0.08~.08 36.6%: 
Car dealers 


Two replies were given to this ques- 
tion by 181 subscribers, and three re- 
plies were given by 11 subscribers. 

Farmers having their cars greased 
at service stations, were asked at what 
stations, and 462 answered this ques- 
tion: 


Local GRAIETS ....0...5. 44.8% 
scandaara (Wil ......2%. 18° 
Ten other large 

company stations ... 27° 


The brands of special winter protec- 
tion, i. e., anti-freeze, numbered 46, 
with one widely-advertised brand get- 
ting 25.6% of the business. 

The total number of miles which 
farmers in this survey, drove their 
cars during the past year, averagel 
7807.6 miles. The longest single trip 
taken by these Ohio farmers averaged 
164 miles, with individual trips rang- 
ing from 150 to 10,500 miles. 

The last question on this survey was 





“On the longest trip which you took 
in your car this past year, what was 
your destination?” To this question, 
destinations of Ohio farmers covered 
the entire country, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and from Texas to Can- 
ada. While 25 reported having visited 
New York, only one said he traveled to 
California. The most popular states 
were Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Mich- 
igan. 

According to “The Ohio Farmer’, 
farm residents in this state drove 
their cars 1,113,145,147 miles during 
the past year. Assuming that each 
car went 15 miles on a gallon NPN fig- 
ures that 74,209,676 gallons of gaso- 
line were consumed. Assuming that 
the gasoline was priced at 15 cts. a 
gallon, $11,131,451 was spent by 142,- 
572 auto-owning Ohio farmers. How- 
ever, it should be remembered that 
only 1054 farmers answered this ques- 
tionnaire and that 1,113,145,147 miles 
represents mileage in passenger cars 
alone. 

Additional information on this sur- 
vey may be obtained by writing to 
The Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 


Salon for Photographs 
On Oil at API Meeting 


When the Petroleum-Industry Photo- 
graphic Salon meets Nov. 11-15 at Chi- 
cago’s Hotel Stevens, art will be the 
subject—-but not the high-brow art 
which gaily labels a lopsided cube of 
tin “Sorrow in a Sand Storm,” rather 
than a plain mess. 

Sponsored by the American Petro- 
leum Institute’s Committee on Public 
Relations and the Photographic So- 
ciety of America, the purpose of this 
salon will be to encourage pictorial 
photography in the picturesque oil 
business. 


Selecting art as its subject because 
of its importance to the mechanized 
civilization, this art salon will contain 
prints from many oil company camera 
clubs as well as from photographers 
throughout the country. 


Suitable awards will be given to 
those submitting the best photographs. 
Members of the advisory committee, 
which will make these awards, are: 
Chairman, John C. Day, Tulsa, West- 
ern Petroleum Refiners Ass’n.; K. E. 
Cook, New York, Standard Oil of N. J.; 
C. C. Herndon, Tulsa, Skelly Oil Co.; 
Leonard Timbs, New York, National 
Supply Co.; Eben Griffiths, New York, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.; Robert 
Y. Ritchie, New York, commercial 
photographer; Philip C. Humphrey, 
New York, The Texas Co.; Victor H. 
Scales of the API staff. 

Oil man member representing the 
Photographic Society of America is 
Sydney E. Smith, St. Louis, Shell Oil 
Co., Ine., a prominent amateur pho- 
tographer. 
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BUT. ee be sure to have 


TTRACT business every way you can—and 
A more power to you! But remember frills 
arent what you're selling. Good products 
make the profits. 

Pennsylvania Motor Oil. for instance. 

The customer for Pennsylvania is as gen- 
erous as a buyer. as he is smart in his buying. 
He not only buys more oil but he treats his 
car right in other ways. 


High grade gas. frequent grease jobs. ac- 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION SPrrrentee 


OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


BETTER OILS FROM THE GROUND UP! 
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the MOTOR OILS they want 


cessories and so on—are things he buys where 
he buys his oil. 

These facts are based on information from 
new emblem Pennsylvania dealers—many of 
whom report sales increases up to 50°, on 
gas alone. 

Learn more about the power of emblem 
Pennsylvania Motor Oils as a station busi- 
ness booster. Talk to our field representative 


or write us at headquarters. 
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100% PURE 
PENNSYLVANIA 





PERMIT NUMBER 


Made from 


the highest grade crude oil in the world 








This Diesel locomotive of the B. & O. set a 
record for continuous railroad engine per- 
forrnance, by hauling the Capitol Limited, 
of 11 to 15 pullmans, 772 miles between 
Washington and Chicago for 365 days 
without a break. Total mileage was 280,- 
000, and average speed was more than 
56 miles an hour. The engine is a 3600- 
horsepower unit built in 1938. High effi- 
ciency of Diesel-powered locomotives in 
passenger and switching service forecasts 
their greater use in this field 


Diesel Fuels and Lubricants 





By L. C. Welch 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Chicago 


Presented before Central Regional Com- 
mittee, API marketing division, Chicago. 
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Light Heating Oils Specified 
As Fuel for High Speed Diesels 


D URING the ten years from 
1929 to 1939 the aggregate horsepower 
of Diesel engines in service in this 


country increased more than _ three- 
* The practice is growing of using as fuel for high speed Diesel en- fold. 
gines the light grades of domestic heating oils. This is simplify- The attached table shows Diesel 


ing the oil marketer’s problem of handling both fuels, and also will 
make high speed Diesel fuel generally available throughout the coun- 
try, L. C. Welch, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Chicago, told the cen- 
tral regional committee of the API marketing division, in Chicago, 
April 22. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of builders of the high 
speed Diesel engines to specify fuel on the basis of the light heating 
oil grades, he said, since it is now recognized that the emphasis on 
fuel quality should be on cleanliness rather than on viscosity. 

The market for Diesel fuels today, for both heavy duty and high 
speed engines, is placed at 35,000,000 bbls. a year and for lubricants 
at 650,000 bbls. a year. Increased use of Diesel engines was predicted 
but Mr. Welch said he disagreed with some estimates made that, by 
1950, sales of Diesel fuel would equal 25% of gasoline requirements. 

Trends in the application of Diesel engines to bus and truck, pas- 
senger car and airplane service were also discussed. 


horsepower sales to 1939 and the esti- 
mated sales for 1940 and 1950. During 
the 10-year period from 1929 to 1939, 
the aggregate horsepower of Diesel 
engines in service in this country has 
increased more than three-fold. Total 
sales of Diesel horsepower from 1915 
to 1929 were 3,181,000; from 1930 to 
1939 were 10,750,000 horsepower and 
total sales to Jan. 1, 1940, were 13,886,- 
000 horsepower. 

Prior to 1929, Diesel engines had 
been developed principally as heavy 
duty, slow speed units for stationary 
and marine applications. A very small 
percentage of the total horsepower 
built was of the high speed type, adapt- 
able to automotive service. The in- 
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Diesel Sales, 1929-1939 
In Horsepower Per Year 


Horsepower 


EEN od tsa ahs elaine ees 410,000 
Lh! S | eater cw eerie tc 375,000 
TREE wwee snes ewe etaete 280,000 
Poe? hoki does caenaeead 100,000 
DOR 8.5 80 GCe ecw e eat se 275,000 
iS: Seer rset eres tc 750,000 
BOE. gies smokewennene 1,200,000 
BORE 6c dad yun ecok ae Saee 1,850,000 
|. SPP eeeeriie erie 2,075,000 
DORN ieee ate ec ee wales 1,600,000 
BO sanws xnveeasiv ive 
1940 (Est.)............ ZOO 
BIW CBSO, cs ceeds cas 4,800,000 


*From Diesel Power. 











creased demand for Diesel engines, par- 
ticularly the higher speed units for 
application to new uses, has resulted 
in important improvements in their 
general design and manufacturing 
technique. 


The early slow speed, heavy duty en- 
gines were of necessity designed to 
operate upon then available fuels, since 
they were required to compete with 
the steam engine which employed low 
priced coal or the cheap bunker oils. 
The early manufacturers of Diesel 
engines offered as their strongest ar- 
gument in favor of this new engine the 
statement, ‘‘a Diesel engine will burn 
anything that will flow through a 
pipe.” This statement was, of course, 
not true although many low speed en- 
gines will burn an extraordinarily wide 
variety of fuels. 


In an effort to improve the power 
weight ratio, the early twenties saw an 
increase in the maximum top speeds 
of Diesel engines from approximately 
200 RPM to about 500 RPM. The next 
important development was the com- 
mercial application of the medium 
speed Diesel engine to contractors’ 
equipment and to tractors. This was 
followed shortly by the development 
ot high speed Diesel engines as power 
units in truck operation. While the 
first application of high speed Diesel 
engines to buses in this country oc- 
curred during 1930, this was entirely 
experimental. It was not until 1936 
that the necessary flexibility to com- 
pete with the spark ignition engine in 
this type of service was attained. 


Fuels 


As previously pointed out, the early, 
low speed Diesel engines had to com- 
pete with low cost, steam engine op- 
eration and fortunately could burn 
heavy, low grade fuel oils. Because 
of the necessity for using such fuels, 
the earliest successful Diesel engines 
employed air injection. As long as it 
was necessary to use an air injection 
system because of available fuels, the 
development of the Diesel engine was 
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I'm a Fleet-Wing Jobber supplying 26 
service stations. They average 18,610 
gallons per month, per station—the 
highest average volume of any group 
of stations in this part of the country. 





I distribuie Fleet-Wing in an Ohio town 
of 23,329 people. A recent survey made 
by a major gasoline company showed 
that our stations did by far the greatest 
share of the potential in this market. 





I operate an independent jobbing com- 
pany in Eastern Pennsylvania. Here is 
what we were able to do with Fleet- 
Wing. In 1935, 2,534,174 gallons; 1936, 
3,045,036 gallons; 1937, 4,558,358 gallons; 
1938, 5,014,013 gallons; 1939, 5,379,558 


gallons. 


‘ Any 


They are typical of the scores of independent jobbers growing with 
Fleet-Wing. Their success is the result of their ambition and enter- 
prise, plus the quality of the product, the sales cooperation, and the 

local advertising support that comes with a Fleet-Wing franchise. 








Fleet -Wing sales representative can 
tell you who these jobbers are. 


If you are an independent jobber and your territory is open for Fleet- 

Wing representation, find out what Fleet-Wing can do to help you, too, 
build a more substantial and profitable business. It costs nothing to 
learn, and places you under no obligation. Write 


THE FLEET-WING CORPORATION 


Builders’ Exchange Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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limited to slow speeds, high weight 
per horsepower, and large size units. 

The demand for higher speeds and 
lower engine weight per horsepower 
resulted in the development of the me- 
chanical injection system, which nec- 
essitated fuel quality improvements. 
These engines also used comparatively 
heavy fuels, but fuel cleanliness be- 
came an important factor as excessive 
quantities of water and sediment could 
not be tolerated. Continued develop- 
ment of mechanical injection systems 
and the demand for improved engine 
performance resulted in a market for 
special Diesel fuel oils. The petro- 
leum industry, appreciating the spe- 
cialized market being made available 
to them, responded by offering several 
different grades of Diesel fuel oil. 

The continued development of fuel 
injection systems resulted in several 
different designs. Further engine im- 
provements brought about new com- 
bustion chamber designs, higher com- 
pression ratios, and higher engine 
speeds which required an increase in 
injection pressures. These were ob- 
tained by using closer clearances and 
providing better metering in injection 
equipment, which resulted in the need 
for lower viscosity and cleaner fuels. 

Later development of high speed 
Diesel engines and their application to 
truck and bus service has resulted in 
even more rigid requirements for sat- 
isfactory fuels, and at present a sup- 
plier of Diesel fuel may find it neces- 
sary to meet specifications on: 

i. SORTA: ose ce ignition quality. 
Water and Sediment cleanliness. 
Ash... 
Flash. .to meet local ordinances. 
Viscosity....to provide lubrica- 
tion or prevent excessive pump 
losses. 

6. Pour....to permit handling at 
low temperatures. 

7. Distillation....to provide clean 
combustion. 

ee) OT corrosion 
bilities. 

9. Alkali & Mineral 
rosion possibilities. 


nN 


-abrasive characteristics. 


ma WwW 


uy 


possi- 


Acid... .cor- 


Fortunately, it is seldom, if ever, 
necessary to meet specifications on all 
of ‘the above characteristics. In gen- 
eral, one of the ASTM Diesel fuel oil 
classifications will provide specifica- 
tions suitable for any individual en- 
gine. There is a growing tendency on 
the part of Diesel engine builders to 
specify fuel on the basis of burner fuel 
classifications, which greatly simpli- 
fies the problem of tank wagon distri- 
bution and makes high speed Diesel 
fuel generally available throughout the 
entire country. Until recently, such 
recommendations were not generally 
made because of the popular belief 
that a minimum fuel viscosity of 35 
seconds at 100° F. was necessary to 
provide fuel pump lubrication. How- 
ever, this, idea has been refuted and 
today the emphasis is placed on fuel 
cleanliness rather than viscosity. Spe- 
cial Diesel fuels will probably continue 
to be necessary for city bus operation 
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because of local smoke ordinances, but 
such operations are usually served 
by tank car, and the problem is entire- 
ly one of manufacture and not distri- 
bution. 

However, the situation today is that, 
as a result of all of this, many of us 
are offering, in addition to the heavy 
fuels applicable to slow speed air in- 
jection engines, several fuels for the 





Type of Engine 
Low Speed Engines 


Low Pressures 
Low Temperatures 


Medium Speed Engines 
Higher Unit Pressures 
Higher Film Strength 
Stability against Oxidation at Highei 
Temperatures 


Present High Speed Units 
Still Higher Unit Pressures 
Higher Film Strength 
High Stability and Possibly Detergent 
Action 





high speed engines which may come in 
the following general classifications: 


High Speed Diesel Clean 
Fuels re High Viscosity—37-42 
High Cetane. .50 Min. 


Furnace Oil Type 
Clean 
Lower Viscosity—33.5 
Cetane high, but 
lower than high 
speed. 
Light Diesel Fuel 
Kerosine type. 


Viscosity .. .o2 
Cetane ....50 Min. 
Lubricants 


During the early development of Die- 
sel engines, lubrication was not consid- 
ered a great problem, as these engines 
operated at comparatively low pres- 
sures, low speeds—with light loads 
which resulted in lower temperatures, 
and in addition, overhaul periods were 
frequent. Further developments and 
the demand for greater availability of 
Diesel engines disclosed that lubricat- 
ing oils had a definite effect on volume 
and type of piston deposits, and it was 
learned that oils with high thermal 
stability were needed for these engines, 
even with a sacrifice in good oxida- 
tion stability, if necessary. 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the required characteris- 
tics of lubricants suitable for high 
speed Diesel engine service. This has 
resulted in various claims for an indi- 
vidual product, which may include all 
of the following—-with one or more of 
the qualities emphasized: 

1. Low carbon-forming tendencies. 

2. Stability against 

high temperature. 

3. Non-corrosiveness _— to 

bearings. 


oxidation at 
engine 


1. High oiliness, or superior wet- 
ting ability. 
5. High film strength. 

6. High detergency, or ability to 
wash out and carry deposits in 
suspension. 

In Diesel engine lubricants it is de- 

sirable to incorporate low carbon 


forming tendencies, high oxidation 
stability, and non-corrosive features; 
however, there may be some differ- 
ences of opinion as to the necessity of 
including unusually high oiliness, film 
strength, or detergency. It appears” 
that the trend in high speed Diesel 
engine lubricants will be toward a high 
stability, inhibited lubricant—with or 
without detergent additions. 

The plan generally followed in meet- 


ing this situation has been somewhat 
as follows: 


Type of Diesel Oil 

Naphthenic Base 

Distillate Type Oils 

Naphthenic Base Stocks to which inhibitors 
are added for improved stability. 


Greater use of Paraffinic Base Stocks to 
which oxidation inhibitors have _ been 
added and in many cases detergents. 


Diesels in Buses and Trucks 


Prior to 1936 there were very 
few commercial Diesel powered ve- 
hicles in use in the U. S.,, as 
compared to other countries which 
have had a greater incentive to Die- 


selize due, mainly, to higher cost 
of gasoline. The use of Dieselized 
commercial highway vehicles has 


shown a steady increase. No accurate 
figures are available for 1939; how- 
ever, in 1935, .04% of the commercial 
vehicles in use in this country were 
Diesel-powered, and at the end of 1938 
this had increased to .015%, and it is 
safe to assume that this figure is now 
Slightly over 0.2%. How long this 
rate of increase will continue is diffi- 
cult to predict. We can be assured, 
however, that there will be no appre- 
ciable increase in the present rate of 
expansion due to: 


1. The uncertain advantages of the 
Diesel over the gasoline engine 
in certain types of service. 

2. The inability of the industry to 
produce units at a_ sufficiently 
high rate. 

3. Economic, mechanical, and hu- 
man _ factors—-which can and 
may exert a tremendous influ- 
ence on future expansion. 


An important factor in trucks of 2.5 
tons and under, and even in larger size 
units, is the greater cost of the Diesel 
as compared to the gasoline engine of 
equivalent power. It is evident that 
intensive use must be made of Diesel 
equipment to justify this additional 
first cost on the basis of anticipated 
savings in fuel bills. In other words, 
operators must be reasonably assured 
of savings before Diesel conversion is 
even considered. Thus, only on ve- 
hicles operating with practically con- 
tinuous schedules can the Diesel be 
economically justified. Due to the 
fact that Diesel engines operate best 
and most economically when heavy 
loads are maintained for long periods 
of time, and where rapid acceleration 
is not essential, they are especially 
suited for transportation in hilly or 
mountainous country. It therefore fol- 
lows that in city use, where heavy 
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loads cannot be maintained for long 
periods and rapid acceleration is es- 
sential, and extensive periods of idling 
cannot be avoided, the use of this type 
of engine in light trucks does not com- 
pare favorably with the gasoline en- 
gine. 


Truck and bus registrations for the 
past 10 years show that the number 
of such units over 2.5 tons does not 
exceed 5% of the total number in serv- 
ice. Assuming that all such units 
could be economically Dieselized, the 
total number would not exceed 210,000 
units. At present production rates, 
which are approximately 3000 to 4000 
truck and bus Diesel engines per year, 
it would require 60 to 70 years to re- 
place the gasoline engines in these 
210,000 vehicles. 


Opinions have been advanced that 
with the entrance of some of the large 
automotive companies into this field, 
production in the next two or three 
years will increase 50%. If this should 
take place, which is doubtful, it would 
still take many years to replace the 
210,000 gasoline units. If a great in- 
crease in demand developed for truck 
and bus Diesels, the industry could un- 
doubtedly expand its present capacity 
to produce sufficient engines to Diesel- 
ize possibly 15% of all commercial ve- 
hicles in the next 10 to 15 years. It 
is not likely that such rapid expansion 
will take place, due to other economic, 
mechanical, and human factors which 
will act as effective brakes, making 
it logical to assume that the volume 
demand for Diesel fuels from. this 
source will not constitute a large por- 
tion of commercial equipment fuel 
requirements for many years to come. 
Some of the reasons for this are: 


1. The future trends in Diesel fuel 
costs as affected by increased 
demand, taxation, improvement 
in fuel quality, ete. 


2. Trend in Diesel engine versus 
gasoline engine cost. 


3. Trends in Diesel and gasoline 
design as influencing improve- 
ments in operation and_ fuel 
economy, in particular, the 
trend toward increased com- 
pression pressures in gasoline 
engines. 


4. Development of adequate fuel 
supply and convenient low cost 
methods of distribution. 


5. The attitude of public officials 
toward Diesel operation on high- 
ways, city streets, ete., and high- 
way vehicle size and weight re- 
strictions. 


It is difficult to predict just what 
effect these factors will have in limit- 
ing the use and expansion of Diesel 
equipment in commercial vehicles. 
There is no question that it has and 
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will continue to influence future 
trends. 


Mr. Fowler, advertising manager for 
General Motors, Diesel Engine Divi- 
sion, stated recently that in the last 
two years his company had supplied 
Diesel engines for 800 buses. ‘There 
are no accurate figures available on 
bus installations to date; however, in 
the light of Mr. Fowler’s figures and 
other data, then there are now ap- 
proximately 1000 Diesel powered buses 
operating in the U. S. This is not a 
very impressive figure when compared 
to the situation in England, where the 
Diesel has practically replaced the gas- 
oline engine in bus service. Even 
though there is little difference be- 
tween the price of gasoline and Diesel 
fuel in England, the Diesel engine is 
still favored because its fuel consump- 
tion is 40% less. Fleet operators in 
this country claim that for buses of 
equivalent size and capacity, the gaso- 
line unit averages 3.5 to 6.0 miles per 
gallon, as compared to 7.5 to 9.5 miles 
per gallon for the Diesel driven ve 
hicles. 


Although the number of Diesel buses 
in operation in this country is insig- 
nificant as compared to the number 
abroad, there is no denying the increas- 
ing popularity and importance of this 
type of Diesel use. From all reports, 
the Diesel buses now in operation are 
giving satisfactory service and finding 
ready acceptance with the riding pub- 
lic. Many of these buses are operat- 
ing on light Diesel fuels, products 
made especially for city operation, 
where a smoke-free exhaust is de- 
manded. One operator using this type 
of fuel is obtaining 5.5 miles per gal- 
lon where formerly, with gasoline en- 
gine powered equipment, 3.5 miles 
per gallon was considered good. 


From all indications, the application 
of Diesel power to bus service seems 
to be well under way in this country, 
and the outlook for the future seems 
very promising. The increase in de- 
mand for quality fuels, which will nat- 
urally follow, clearly indicates’ the 
desirability of giving increased atten- 
tion to this expanding market. 


Diesels in Passenger Cars 


The use of Diesel engines in passen- 
ger cars, as automobiles are built and 
used today, appears to be very distant. 
In order to be reasonably successful 
from a sales standpoint, mass produc- 
tion proportions would have to be 
reached, or the price would make the 
purchase of such a car prohibitive for 
the average car owner. 


At present the personnel required 
to give service to such cars is not avail- 
able, and men would have to be trained 
and educated in the care and mainte- 
nance of Diesel engines in proportions 
nearly equal to the number now avail- 
able for gasoline engine repair and 
service, in order to make the manu- 


facture and sales of such cars prac- 
tical. 


To give good service to a car owner, 
which is necessary if this type of car 
is to become popular, the small out-of- 
the-way service station as well as the 
larger ones in the cities must handle 
Diesel fuel, and personnel must be 
trained to give other necessary serv 
ice. Obviously it would not be prac- 
tical to provide such facilities until a 
substantial number of Diesel powered 
passenger cars are in service. 


Diesel passenger cars, when put into 
the hands of every type of owner, 
operated under all conceivable condi- 
tions and subjected to abuse and neg- 
lect, must be as highly developed as 
the gasoline engine now is. The Diesel 
engine does not as yet enjoy this rep- 
utation; therefore, the extent of re- 
pairs and service would be much great 
er and more costly than with the pres 
ent automotive engine. 


From the mechanical standpoint, 
some difficulties, which it is doubtful 
the motorist would tolerate, must be 
expected. The motorist has learned to 
expect his engine to start after stand 
ing outside for several hours in weath- 
er below zero. His present gasoline 
engine will do this, whereas the Diesel 
engine will not start under such con 
ditions. 


It is very doubtful whether the mo- 
torist would accept a car which would 
subject him to so many inconveniences, 
since he has been led to expect quick 
starting under all conditions, good re- 
pair and maintenance service, and trou- 
ble-free operation with a minimum of 
attention—all of which he now has, 
but would not have with a _ Diesel 
powered automobile. 


These problems will eventually be 
eliminated——just as similar ones were 
eliminated during the development of 
the gasoline engine; however, such 
development will not take place in the 
immediate future as the educational 
work required among users and serv- 
ice personnel to eliminate many of the 
present problems, as well as the ex 
perimental work necessary to give suc- 
cessful Diesel passenger car operation, 
is a long, slow process. 


In view of the present status and 
future possibilities of the entire Diesel 
passenger car field, it is the writer’s 
opinion that the petroleum industry 
need feel no concern over supplying 
fuel for this type of vehicle for the 
next few years. 


Diesels in Airplanes 


In considering the probable future 
of the Diesel engine as compared to 
the gasoline engine for aviation pur- 
poses, we find that the immediate fu- 
ture of Diesel engines for this type 
of service is rather doubtful. There 
has been more incentive for Diesel de- 
velopment and_ utilization abroad, 
where high octane aviation gasolines 
are not plentiful and consequently wid- 
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er differentials exist between the cost 
of Diesel fuels and gasoline. Some for- 
eign countries, especially Germany, are 
well advanced in their work on this de- 
velopment. It has been claimed that 
the German airplane Diesels have been 
very successful, but the latest informa- 
tion contradicts theze claims. It is 
reliably reported that the gasoline pow- 
ered American made _ planes have 
proved their superiority over the Die- 
sel powered planes on the Western and 
Russian fronts. 

Much can be said for the advantages 
of the Diesel engine in aviation. The 
low cost Diesel fuel compared to the 
cost of high octane gasoline, the re- 
duction in fire hazard, plus the added 
safety in military ships from the ef- 
fects of machine gun fire into gasolirs 
tanks—-are all more than enough to 
warrant continued development work 
on this type of service. Some experi- 
mental and development work is now 
being done, chiefly by various depart- 
ments of the government, but prac- 
tically none by private industries. 


With the present large demand for 
aircraft engines, manufacturers are 
concentrating their efforts on improve- 
ments in gasoline engine designs. It 
is safe to assume that the advent of 
the Diesel aviation engine for com- 
mercial use in this country is at leasi 
five years away, and probably closer 
to ten years—-depending a great deal 
upon the duration and extent of the 
war in Europe. If and when it does 
become necessary to provide fuel for 
this type of Diesel engine, a high 
cetane number product will be needed, 
and exceptionally low cloud and pour 
points will be required to prevent wax 
separation and clogging of fuel filters; 
in other words, fuel similar to that now 
specified by the Navy for Diesel air- 
craft engine test work. It is therefore 
logical to suppose that an increase in 


the demand for high quality Diesel 
fuel from this source will not occur 
for several years. 


Diesels in Locomotives 


The growth of the Diesel engine in 
railroad service has been very rapid 
since the first two streamlined Diesels 
were delivered to our American rail- 
roads in 1934. While considerable at- 
tention has been called to the use of 
Diesels for streamlined trains, of which 
there are at present about 75 in this 
country (68 of which are the product 
of one manufacturer), the use of Diesel 
locemotives for switching service has 
increased even more rapidly. It is es- 
timated that there are at present about 
525 such units in this country (375 of 


which are the product of one manu- 
facturer). 
It has been authoritatively stated 


that adaptability and the general econ- 
omy effected by the use of Diesels for 
switching engines indicates that no 
more steam locomotives will be pur- 
chased by railroads for switching serv- 
ice. To date, Diesel locomotives have 
not been adopted for freight service, 
although great progress has_ been 





made and, without doubt there will be 
an increased use of Diesel powered 
locomotives for freight service as soon 
as railroads have made the necessary 
revisions in their operating conditions. 


Summarizing, before concluding: 

I—Since 1920, through 1939, over 
13,000,000 Diesel horsepower have 
been installed in the U. S. 

2—Over 11,500,000 Diesel 
power were installed in 1938. 

3—Over 2,000,000 Diesel horsepow- 
er were sold in 1939. 

4—It is estimated that 2,800,000 
Diesel horsepower will be installed 
in the U. S. in 1940. 

5—A conservative estimate would 
indicate there are today in the ter- 
ritory in which we (Standard of In- 
diana) are marketing some 3,250,000 
Diesel horsepower. 

6—Figures which are extreme es- 
timates, indicate potential business 
as follows: 


horse- 


Potential in the Territory in 
Market 


Which We 


Horsepower re 3,250,000 
Diesel Fuel 7,750, 000 to 8,000,000 bbis 
Diesel Engine Oil ...... 150,000 bbls. 
Potential, W te U. 8 
Horsepower (Jan. ac 1940) . .14,376,000 
Diesel Fuel ....... 35,000,000 bbls 
Diesel Engine Oil 6 25, 000 to 650,000 bbls 


Conclusions 


A continued increase in the demand 
for Diesel engines from year to year 
will depend upon an adequate supply 
of suitable fuel at reasonable prices. 
For this reason the future success of 
the high speed Diesel is a joint re- 
sponsibility of the refiner—-for the pro- 
duction of high quality, reasonably 
priced fuel, and the engine designer 
in producing an engine that will op- 
erate successfully on available fuel 
oils, such as the domestic burner oil 
grades which are now generally dis- 
tributed. 

Diesel engines in general now give 
very satisfactory performance on do- 
mestic burner oils, but if all makes 
could use such fuels the operator’s 
problem of obtaining suitable fuel and 
the refiner’s or their distributor’s prob- 
lem of having to carry several kinds 
of fuel in stock, would be eliminated. 
No matter what the refiner may have 
at the refinery, he cannot put several 
grades of fuel in every service station, 
nor in every wholesale outlet. 

It has been fairly well proved that 
practically all high speed Diesels can 
be operated satisfactorily with one of 
two grades of fuel—either a light dis- 
tilate or a somewhat heavier fuel 
the selection to be left, to some extent, 
to the consumer. It should be but a 
matter of time before the consumer 
has some very definite ideas concern- 
ing the fuel to use. 

It has been estimated that by 1950 
the sale of Diesel fuels will equal 25% 
of the total gasoline requirements, pro- 
vided gasoline and Diesel fuel demands 
increase along present trend _ lines. 
However, this trend indication, influ- 
enced by Diesel developments during 
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the past few years, is undoubtedly mis- 
leading, considering the limitation of 
Diesel engine applications mentioned in 
this paper. 

Although the present trend indica 
tion seems unduly optimistic, the con- 
tinued increase in the use of Diesel 
engines will be reflected in greater 
demands for suitable fuels. This will 
be of particular significance in con- 
nection with the high speed Diesel 
fuels, considering that there will also 
be an increasing demand for similar 
type fuels to be used in domestic burn- 
ers. The petroleum industry should 
anticipate this demand, and to facili- 
tate distribution, should make every 
effort to supply the minimum number 
of products that will provide Satis- 
factory service in both types of equip- 
ment. 


Faavamaand 


The following are trademark applica- 
tions pertinent to our field pending in the 
United States Patent Office which have 
been passed for publication and are in 
line for early registration unless opposi- 
tion is filed promptly. For further informa- 
tion address National Trade-Mark Com- 
pany, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., 
trademark specialists 


BU-CAN-SE, Ser. No. 428,056. 

The Refinery Supply Co., Tulsa. 

Filed Jan. 30, 1940. 

For apparatus to contain liquefield gas and 
display its change from liquid to gaseous 
state. 

Published April 2, 1940. 


ECONOMO, Ser. No. 426,615. 

Green Brothers, Incorporated, Norfolk, Va 
Filed Dec. 15, 1939. 

For gasoline. 

Published April 2, 1940. 


MCS, Ser. No. 427,823. 

Sinclair Refining Co., New York 
Filed Jan. 24, 1940. 

For Insecticides. 

Published April 2, 1940. 


MH, Ser. No. 427,824. 

Sinclair Refining Co., New York 
Filed Jan. 24, 1940. 

For insecticides 

Published April 2, 1940 


FLORIGEL, Ser. No. 428,310. 

Floridin Co., Warren, Pa 

Filed Feb. 7, 1940. 

For processed clay and more particularly 
Florida Fuller’s earth used in drilling oil 
wells. 

Published April 16, 1940. 


OILIT in fanciful design, Ser. No. 428,292 
Penn-O-Tex Oil Co., Minneapolis 

Filed Feb. 6, 1940. 

For lubricating oils and greases. 
Published April 16, 1940. 


EVEREADY BUTANE GAS SYSTEM, Se! 
No. 427,696. 

Charles J. Bender, Dallas, Texas. 

Filed Jan. 22, 1940. 

For butane gas storage and dispensing 
units, including tanks, valves, and fittings 
assembled in connection therewith. 
Published April 16, 1940. 


KLIP, Ser. No. 428,178. Staneo Incorpo- 
rated. Wilmington, Del. and New York City. 
Filed Feb. 2, 1940. For insecticides and 
fungicides Published April 23, 1940. 

EXTONE, Ser. No. 428,383. Extone Oil 


Corp., Chicago. Filed Feb. 9, 1940. For 
lubricating oils Published April 23, 1940 





Holds Dieselization 
Of Rails Practical 


Extensive use of Diesel locomotives 
in freight service was forecast by R. K 
Evans, vice president of General Mo 
tors in charge of Diesel development, 
at ceremonies at Omaha inaugurating 
the Burlington’s newest streamlined 
train. He described a new type loco 
motive which has been in service fol 


5 months on various railroads in this 


country. 

“This new pioneer is a freight loco 
motive, so flexible and powerful as to 
be economically applicable to every 
kind of freight service,” he said. 




















“There is good reason to believe that 
the application of Diesel power to 
freight service is of even greater sig 
nificance than in passenger’ and 
switching service. 

“Contrary to the somewhat wide 
spread public impression that Diesel 
power is only applicable to light, high 
speed trains, it can now be said that 
the important economies incident to 
Diesel operations are of even greatet 
value in handling heavy duty jobs.” 

With Diesel locomotives now ac- 
cepted for passenger and switching 
service, their use in hauling freight 
trains would make practical complete 
Dieselization of railroad motive power, 
said Mr. Evans. 


EQUALIZED INTERNAL PRESSURE 


Hydraulic balance, a feature of the new line of Roper 
Rotary Pumps, equalizes internal pressure at all points 
and absorbs all shock or thrust from power end of drive 
shaft. Containing over 7000 different units, the line 
includes pumps of 1, 3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 35, 75, 100, 
150, 200, 300, 500, 750, and 1000 gal. per min. 
capacities at speeds up to 1800 r.p.m. and against 


pressures up to 1000 Ib. per sq. in. 


Twenty-one different drives and mountings are available 
ranging from ordinary foot, hub and flange mounting 
heads to complete bedplate units for direct motor drive; 


gear reduction; or flat or V-belt drive. 


Choice can also be had of spiral, spur or herringbone 
gears; conventional packing box, spring loaded packing 
box or mechanical seal; sleeve or roller bearings; or 


built-in or external relief valve. 
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Take advantage of our low wholesale cost .... 


buy direct from refinery in sealed packages... 


. enjoy 


the(wide spread between your cost and selling price 
and compete successfully with advertised oils selling 
at higher prices. In ALLPEN you offer the equal of the 
finest 100°; Premium Bradford Pennsylvania Oil... 

the product of our solvent process of controlled de- 


waxing . 


. a marvelous product. 
and complete information. 


Write for samples 
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@ Just out! The dramatic story of 
gO) | Pa from its geologic be 
ginnings to the latest developments 
in aviation gasoline ... the petro- 
leum product which today is aittract- 
ing world attention. For, the supply 
»f aviation gasoline it is believed, will 
determine the winning side in the 
present European war. 

According to the author, unless Ger- 
many drills into a high powered oi! 
field at home, and follows with rapid 


th a = — “re 
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Cleveland, Ohio | 
* copy » " . ~ 2 
Send ps. ll of “This Fascinat- | 
ing OIL Business” by Max W. Ball. 
Enclosed is check for $2.50 per copy. | 
NAME | 
St.-Box City-State ! 


construction of refinery facilities, Hit- 
ler stands as much chance of winning 
the present European war as an oil 
well does of producing a million bar- 
rels a day. 

Max W. Ball, author, has been asso- 
ciated with the oil industry for 30 
years. Past president of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists, he has served for many vears 
with the Geological Survey and Bu- 
reau of Mines, as well as with major 
and independent oil companies in 
highly technical and executive posi- 
tions. 

While “This Fascinating OIL Busi- 
ness” gives the reader an unusual pic- 
ture of the world significance of oil, it 
is not particularly concerned with the 
European war. In the main, it is a 
story-like history of the oil industry 
from the well to the consumer, both 
in the United States and abroad. 

Well illustrated with maps showing 
iocations of the world’s oil fields; draw- 
ings of oil wells, drilling tools, rock 
formations, rotary drilling equipment, 
tanks, loading racks, pipelines, bub- 
ble towers, modern refineries and gas- 
oline pumps. The reader watches the 
laying of pipelines over mountains and 
deserts. He is told about the chemis- 
try of refining, distillation, topping 
or skimming, catalytic cracking, poly- 
merization, and hydrogenation proc- 
esses. 

A timely, dramatically written story 

. “This Fascinating OIL Business.” 
Send for your copy Today! 444 pages 

; SO. 






Polishing Windshields 


Brings In Customers 


Dealer William G. Baker’s plan for 
getting new customers into his station 
at Roxbury, Mass., won him first prize 
in the Shell Oil Co.’s contest for April 
for selling ideas. 

He polished the windshield of 25 cars 
parked within a reasonable distance 
of his station and left a card under 
the wiper blade saying the service was 
through courtesy of his station. He 
secured four customers as a result. 
Now he sets aside a regular time every 
day when he or his station men clean 
the windshields of all cars parked with- 
in a certain district. On Sundays he 
does the same for cars parked near a 
church in his neigborhood. Since he 
started, about three months ago, he has 
had a steady increase in gallonage. 

His prize from the Shell company 
was a radio. Each month the company 
offers a similar prize for new selling 
ideas. 


Large Part of Income 
Spent For Traveling 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—High ratio of au- 
tomobile ownership in the West North 
Central and Mountain region states 
accounts for “the comparatively large 
share of family income spent on trans- 
portation in this area,” U. S. Bureau 
ot Labor Statistics reports. Approxi- 
mately 10 cents out of every dollar 
spent goes for transportation. What 
is saved on food and housing expenses 
in these areas is largely offset by the 
outgo for transportation, according 
to the Bureau. Automobiles are owned 
by more than 3/5 of families in these 
areas. 

By contrast, Bureau pointed out that 
in southern cities only slightly more 
than 2/5 of families have automobiles 
and in the large metropolitan areas 
the ratio was even smaller. “In New 
York City, for example, only 14.8 per 
cent of the families possessed auto- 
mobiles.” 


Recoil Oil For Cannon 

N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 13.—A recoil 
oil for aircraft cannon, permitting op- 
eration of such guns at temperatures 
as low as 40 degrees F., has been 
recently developed by Standard Oil 
Corp. of N. J., army spokesmen told 
House Appropriations Committee in 
relating contributions which industry 
has made to ordnance department re- 

search and development projects. 


Oil Employment Rises 


W ASHINGTON—U. S. Labor De- 
partment reports that preliminary fig- 
ures show employment index for petro- 
leum refining in March stood at 121.4 
as against 120.9 the previous month 
and 117.4 in March, 1939, while pay- 
roll indices stood at 135.5, 134.4 and 
131.6, respectively, in these periods. 
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OIL PRICE HANDBOOK FOR 1939 


Now Ready 








CONTENTS 


REFINERY 


14,500 refinery tank car market prices for refined 
hermee complete, as published weekly in 
National Petroleum News. 











EXPORT—SEABOARD 


23,000 export and seaboard terminal quotations 
for products on the Gulf and Pacific Coasts, 
and along the Atlantic Seaboard. 


TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION 
AND DEALER 


18,000 tank wagon, service station, and dealer 
prices of motor gasolines and tank wagon 
prices of kerosine in the United States and 
Canada 














AVIATION 


Aviation tank wagen gasoline prices at rep- 
resentative points in the United States. 


WORLD 


World retail gasoline and kerosine prices in 
”) Countries. 














CRUDE 


Crude oil prices for all fields as posted by 
major companies. 


STATISTICS 


Statistics en preduction and stocks of crude 
oil and principal refined products, by districts, 
for 1939 and yearly tetals back to 1918. 


REFINERY DIRECTORY 


directory of plants in the United 
States This directory gives plant location, 
type of plant, capacity, type of cracking process 
used, nature of output, railroad facilities, 
Bames ef company individuals in charge of 
refinery sales and refinery operations and 


their addresses. 
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SE THE COUPON TODAY 


Carries 1939’s Important Oil Prices — 
a time saver—an invaluable reference Book! 


HE OIL PRICE Handbook for 1939 will save enough time to justify 
several times its cost. Instead of spending hours searching for a price 
on a certain date, look in the Oil Price Handbook and find it in a few 
seconds. Ai list of refinery tank car market prices, export market quo- 
tations, tank wagon, service station, and dealer prices, aviation tank wagon 


prices, crude oil prices, and statistics on production are contained in this 
up-to-date handbook. 


In addition, the handbook includes a directory of refineries in the 
United States. This directory lists company individuals in charge of 


refinery sales and refinery operations and their addresses. 


All information is compiled by the market reporting organization of 


National Petroleum News. Price $10 per copy. 


Clip and Mail this Order Blank TODAY! 
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1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Send at once the Oil Price Handbook for 1939. Enclosed is check for $10. 
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SEND THIS ORDER BLANK WITHOUT DELAY 
BEFORE THE LIMITED EDITION IS EXHAUSTED 











Pennsylvania 


CLEVELAND, May _ 11.—Kerosine 
prices were up 0.125c in western Penn- 
sylvania the past week under the 
stimulus of continued heavy demand. 
Prices for other refined products for 
the most part were reported unchanged. 
Movement of lubes against domestic 
contracts was said to be picking up; 
export buying was at a standstill, ac- 
cording to reports. 


Quotations reported by refiners late 
the past week for 45 w.w. Kerosine were 
at 5c in the lower field and ranged 
from 5.125c to 5.25c in the upper field, 
up 0.125c in both districts. ‘“Consump- 
tion of furnace oil was so heavy the 
past winter, that we had no opportun- 
ity to accumulate any kerosine for the 
spring farm demand,” one refiner said. 
“Four other refiners have tried to buy 
from us this week,” he added. 

Fair to good 
Was 


movement of gasoline 
reported by some refiners. “But, 
it’s far from what we'd like to see it at 
this time of the year,” one refiner said 


Mid-Continent 


TULSA, May 11.—-More refiners in 
the Mid-Continent reported reduced 
lube quotations the past week, result- 
ing in reductions in the lows of price 
ranges for some grades. “Demand for 
all lubes could be much better than it 
is,” some refiners said. Some ex 
pressed the belief that the spreading 
of war in Europe might stimulate ex 
ports. 

Increased use of natural gasoline by 
Gulf Coast refiners was indicated when 
several manufacturers reported 10 and 


20-car. sales of Grade 26-70 at 1.25c 
FOB Breckenridge. This grade con- 


tinued to move at 1.50c, FOB Group 3, 
and 2c FOB Oklahoma plants for local 
delivery, according to reports. 
Several 
mand was 


refiners 
“tops” 


said kerosine de 
and that they had 


also experienced renewal of interest 
in light fuels for heating. Unseason- 
able weather has prolonged demand 


for light fuels after many refiners had 
already discontinued making them, it 
was said. 

Gasoline quotations reported by Mid- 
Continent refiners generally were un 
changed, with demand 
“only fairly good.” 


described as 


Mid-Westean 


CHICAGO, May 11. Demand _ foi 
gasoline showed some improvement 
the past week, according to reports of 
refiners and tank car marketers in 
Chicago. Sellers also reported the cal! 
for kerosine continued heavy. Quota 


tions for the most part were reported 
unchanged. 

2efiners’ Group 3 kerosine quota- 
tions ranged from 4 to 4.25¢ for 41-43, 
and 4.125 to 4.625c for 42-44. One mar- 
keter’s quotations were 0.25c below re- 
finers’ lows, while other marketers 
quoted the same as refiners’ lows. Mar- 
keters’ quotations were: 1 at 3.75c, 2 
at 3.875¢e, and 1 at 4c for 41-43; 1 at 
3.875¢, and 2 at 4.125¢c for 42-44. 

Gasoline quotations reported by re- 
finers ranged from 4.75 to 5.25¢ for 72- 
74 oct., 4.375 to 4.75¢c for 63-66, and 4 to 
1.25c for 60 oct. and below. Some mar- 
keters’ quotations were 0.5 to 0.625c 
below refiners’ lows and ranged from 
1.25 to 4.375¢e for 72-74 oct., 3.875 to 4c 
for 63-66, and 3.375 to 3.75 for 60 oct. 
& below, FOB Group 3. 

Several marketers reported good de- 


mand for Southern Illinois gasoline 
and that immediate shipments were 
nard to obtain. Two marketers said 


that quotations for U. S. Motor, 60 oct. 
& below, ranged from 4.125 to 4.375, 
FOB Southern Illinois plants. 

Three marketers reported the fol- 
lowing open spot sales during the 
week: 20 cars 72-74 oct. leaded, 13 at 
4.25¢c and 7 at 4.375c; 5 cars 63-66 oct. 
at 3.875c; 3 cars 60 oct. and below, 2 
at 3.375c and 1 at 3.625c; 1 car range 
oil at 3.625; all sales FOB Group 3. 

A marketer also reported selling a 
car of local kerosine at 5.50c, delivered 
Chicago. Refiners’ range oil quota- 
tions ranged from 3.75 to 3.875¢ while 


marketers’ quotations ranged from 
3.625 to 3.875e. 

LOS ANGELES, May 11. West 
Coast export gasoline prices were 


down 0.875¢e a gal. with offshore ship- 
ments reaching new lows for the year, 
according to reports the past week. 
Estimates placed the total of tanker 
movements for the 7-day period ended 
May 10, at 78,000 bbls. daily for all 
products, or 44,600 bbls. daily under 
shipments of the previous 7-day period. 
The decline in exports was chiefly in 
fuel oil, which decreased 9200 bbls. 
daily to an average of 37,400 bbls. In 








| N.P.N. Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 
T.w. Car 
| Cents per Gal. 
May 13 9.10 5.66 
| Month ago 9.52 5.88 
| Yearago........ 949 5.67 


Dealer index is an average of 





“undivided” dealer prices, ex-tax, 
in 50 cities. 


weighted 
average of 9 wholesale markets 


] 

| 

| | 
| | 
| Tank car index is a | 
| 
for regular-grade gasoline. | 
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some quarters it was said that Rus- 
sians have made no purchases in Cali- 
fornia since February. 

Gasoline of 70 octane, 375 e. p. blend, 
was Offered at 5.50c by one refiner, 
with the same refiner reporting simi- 
lar reductions in his export quotations 
for lower octane grades. 

In the domestic market, advances 
were reported in third-grade gasoline, 
gas oil and kerosine distillate at inde- 


pendent plants in the Los Angeles 
Basin. 
NEW YORK, May 11.—Quotations 


for refined products along the Atlantic 
Coast generally were reported un- 
changed by suppliers the past week. 
Several suppliers who had been out of 
the open spot market on kerosine and 
light fuels said that, due to warmer 
weather, they were able to offer again. 
Gasoline prices were off slightly at one 
or two points. 

Reports from New York barge term- 
inal operators were that 72-74 oct. 
gasolines was being offered at 6c in 
tank cars and 5.75c in barges. No open 
spot sales were reported at these prices. 
One New York tanker terminal opera- 
tor said he was offering a small quan- 
tity of 65-66 oct. gasoline made from 
Mexican crude at 5.50c in barge lots but 
added he was only doing this to clean 
out a tank. Refiners’ and tanker term- 
inal operators’ quotations for all grades 
of gasoline at New York ranged up- 
ward from 6c in barges and 6.25c in 
tank cars, according to reports. 


Gulf 


NEW YORK, May 11. Considerably 
more activity in cargo trading at the 
Gulf was reported during the week 
ended May 10 than for some time past. 
Sales of gas and bunker oils led, with 
gasoline and kerosine lagging. No new 
export inquiries were in the market, 
but some refiners expressed the belief 
that war developments in Europe 
might bring a revival of export buying 
in the near future. 

Two cargoes of 43 d.i. and a cargo of 
48 d.i. gas oil were sold at 3.50c for 
immediate lifting, it was reported, and 
a refiner said he had sold 20,000 bbls. 
of 50 d.i. at 3.75c for May 10 loading. 
Cargo of No. 2 fuel was reported sold 
at 3.50c, with another cargo being 
offered at the same price. Asking prices 
reported for No. 2 ranged up to 3.75c. 

A refiner from the southwest re- 
ported selling a cargo of Bunker “C” 
fuel “at 15c above market price on date 
of loading.” Further details were not 
disclosed. Another cargo of Bunker 
‘C” was Offered by a refiner at 90c, 
with quotations reported here rang- 
ing upward from 75c. 

Sale of 500 tons of grade “C”, ships’ 
bunkers, at 90c was reported, and an- 
other refiner said he had sold 3500 bbls. 
of the same material at 95c. Quotations 
reported for Bunker ‘“C’”, ships’ bunk- 
ers ranged from 90 to 95ce. 
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REFINERY and SEABOARD PRICES 


In bulk lots by Motor Transport, Tank Car, Barge or Tanker as shown 


(NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting.) 


HOW PRICES ARE REPORTED— 


Refinery and Seaboard prices in National Petroleum News are gathered by PLATTS 
OILLGRAM and are as published in the Monday issue of the OLLGRAM 

PLATT’S OILGRAM is a reporting service issued in three identical editions daily 
from News Bureaus at New York, Cleveland, and Tulsa, Okla. PLATT’S O11 

GRAM gathers and publishes what its publisher and representatives believe to be 
vecurate news of sales, prices and current happenings affecting the oil industry 
and that will be of interest to its subscribers. As this information is usually private 
OILGRAM reports it according to what is is able to obtain from sources deemed 
reliable 

All information is supplied without guarantee 
time of transmission or promptness of delivery 
The subscriber receives this information for his private use and not for resale or 
further distribution. 

Publisher reserves the right to change the extent, nature and form of showing this 
information at o=- time 


as to its completeness, accuracy 


Prices shown in the tables are quotations 
prices 


meaning sellers’ general offers or posted 
, or actual sales prices, reported to OLLGRAM. by refiners for “‘open spot 

transactions, except as otherwise specified 

Prices arrived at by discounts off a specified price or “market date of shipment 

prices named in contracts or prices arrived at in accordance with any arrangement 
made prior to date of sale, are not for “‘open spot” 
not considered in making the price tables. Prices made to brokers and prices in 
“inter-refinery”’ transactions are also not considered except as may be noted 

All prices are for “immediate” shipment except in Gulf Coast: bulk transactions 


transactions and therefore are 


where shipment is generally to be made in ninety days. Prices 
pipelines, or tanker terminals in districts designated 
Prices shown are for quantities in bulk such as tank ear lots, motor transport lots 
or barge lots; and in cents per gallon; heavy fuel oils are in dollars per barrel of 42 
S. gallons; wax and petrolatums are in cents per pound 
or cargoes only are so designated 
Prices do not include taxes or inspection fees 
the business day 
Mid-Western prices in the tables were gathered from refiners with offices located 
in Chicago and the surrounding territory. While the prices are quoted on a Group 3 
Oklahoma) freight basis, this is in accordance with the custom of the oil industry 
which uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even when the 
material originates in another refining district Other refinery prices are given 
by and for the particular refining district where the material is made and from which 
it is shipped 
When prices obtained by OILGRAM do not conform to these conditions the ex 
ception and the new conditions are noted in the news lead or in conjunction with 
the price table by footnote or otherwise, for the particular refinery or sales district 
involved 
Crude oil and products covered by OLLGRAM’S news and 
where noted, have been represented to the publisher 
trade specifications indicated and according to the 
test; and all crude oil and all products thereof 
and transported 
Any apparent error should be reported to the OLLGRANM or National 
Petroleum News office at once as no correction will be made after the second issue 
of the OLLGRAM or National Petroleum News following its publication 


are FOB retineries, 


Prices applying to barges 


Prices are published at the close of 


price service except 
is fully up to the customary 
generally accepted methods of 


is having been lawfully produced 


nearest 





Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (May 7 to May 13) 


U.S. Motor, (ASTM octane Latest Prices 


79.14 octane: Mon. May 13 May 7 May 8 May 9 May 10 
Oklahoma 1 75 >.20 79 mas ee >. 20 t 75 >. 20 ..to >. 2a 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis 1.75 ee 75 ace $75 bao 1.75 >. 25 1 , boo 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. Mi. dest'ns 1.75 1.875 75 1 875 175 + 87 6. 75 1 875 1.75 1 875 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. MM. dest'ns 5.00 (2 >. 00 (2 5.00 (2 > 00 (2 > 00 (2 
Kast Texas > 00 (1 » OO C1 5.00 (1 » 00 (1 » OO CL 

63-66 octane: 
Oklahoma $4.25 t.75 25 $75 ..20 t 75 $22 4.75 $.25 t.75 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis t.375- 4.75 375- 4.75 4.375— 4.75 $.375-— 4.75 4.375-— 4.75 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. Mi. dest'ns 1 50 1 625 50 1.625 1 50 1 625 1 50 t 625 150 1 62 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M-. dest'ns 1.625 (2 4.625 (2 1 625 (2 1 625 (2 1 625 (2 
60 octane & below: 
Oklahoma 1 00 4.25 1 00 $.25 1 00 $25 1 00 ‘2 1 00 25 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis t 00 1.25 00 $25 1 00 4.95 1 00 495 1 Oo t.25 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns + 00 1 00 1 00 1 00 1 00 
W. Tex For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ ns 100 (2 too (2 t 00 (2 100 (2 1 oo (2 

Motor Gasoline, 72-74 octane (ASTM 
New York harbor 6 25 Ov 6 25 7 00 6 25 yT OO 6 25 7 OO 6 25 7 OO 
Philadelphia district 6 25 ‘ 6 25 t.20 6.25 i. 25 6 25 7.25 6.25 7.35 
Baltimore district 6.25 re 6 25 7.75 © 25 7.15 6 25 75 6 25 7.75 

Motor Gasoline: 

74-76 Octane: (L-3 

Bradford-Warren (Western Penna 6 00 6 00 6 00 6 00 6 00 
Other Districts (Western Penna :. 7 6 00 75 6 00 >, 75 6 00 >. 75 6 00 >. 75 6 00 
72-73 Octane: (L-3 

Bradford-Warren (Western Penna ». 7D (2 » ta(2 db. 4a (2 >. 75 (2 » 75 (2 
Other Districts (Western Peona » 50 5 er 0 i, to > 50 5.75 . oo . “ . = . 75 











REFINERY PRICES 


Gasoline—u. S. 





Prices Effective May 13 May 6 Prices Effective May 13 May 6 
OKLAHOMA ARh. FOB Ark. plant of one retiner, for shipment 
72-74 oct 1.75 - 5.25 $75 - 5.25 to Ark. & La 
63-66 oct +.25 4.75 $25 pat. 72-74 oct $ 875 
60 oct. & below 1 00 $.25 1 00 4.25 70-72 oct 625 t 75 
60-62 400 e.p 1 00 (2 1 00 (2 60 oct. & below 1 00 1 00 
MID-WESTERN 
72-74 oct 175 5.25 ':t a: 25 . 
63-66 oct $.375- 4.75 4.375- 4.75 WESTERN PENNA. (Motor gasoline 
60 oct. & below 1 00 4.35 1 00 $25 Bradford-Warren 
7 4-76 oct L-3 6 Ov 6 00 
N. FEX. For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 72-73 oct l 3 , »(2 > ¢3 (2 
72-74 oct 4.75 — 4.875 4.75 - 4.875 U.S. Motor (58-6: hadi 
63-66 oct £50 $.625 4.50 1 625 
60 oct. & below 100 1 00 
60-62, 400 e.p 100 (2 $00 (2 Other districts 
74-76 oct L.-3 >. ea 6 00 >. £2 6 00 
ww. Tes For shpt. to Tex. & N. M-. dest'ns 72-73 oct. (L-3 550 oD 5 50 S. 75 
72-74 oct 5.00 (2 > 00 (2 U.S. Motor (58-62 
63-06 oct 4.625 (2 t 625 (2 
60 oct. & below 1 00 (2 1 00 (2 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
CENT. W. TEA. Prices to truck transports LS. Motor: (Oct. L-3 
72-74 oct L-3 5 0OC1 5 0001 72-74 oct 6 50 25 © 50 oo 
67-69 oct Fes 1 625 (1 1 625 (1 67-69 oct > 50 6.25 > 0 6 25 
62 oct. & below (1-3 1 oor) oocl Str.-Run Gasoline rt 395 -4.75 (2) 4.25 -4.75 
E. TEX. 
12-74 oct 5 00%] > 00 1 OHLO S. O. Ohto quotations for statewide delivery 
60-62, 100 ep $.25 (1 $25 (1 ind subject to exceptions for local price disturbances 
(2-7 4 oct ae ees 
KANSAS For Kansas destinations only 
72-74 oct > 00 Sco 3.08 }. 225 
65-66 oct 1 625 4.875 $ 625 1 875 
60 oct. & below $.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.375 CALIFORNIA US. Motor 
98-61 gray 375-100 
e.p., 65 oct. & above 4. oe 9 Td 25 9 > 
NW. LA. For shipment to La. & Ark 54 a grav Pos castaedin 
72-74 oct 5. 125-5.375 (21)5. 125-5 l state shipment 6 25 9 00 6 25 9 OO 
63-06 oct t. 625-4.875 (1)4.625-4 | 94-58 grav for instate 
60 oct. & below $.25 #50 14.25 i l shipment 6 Io 9 25 6 00 9.25 


Motor (ASTM Octane) except where otherwise specified 


Kerosine,. Gas & Fuel Oils 


Prices Effective 
OKLAHOMA 


1-45 grav 
$2-44 gray 
Range Oil 
No. | PW 
No. | straw 
No. 2 straw 
No. 2 dark 
UG. gas oil 
No. 3 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 
14-16 fuel 


wow 
wow 


MID-WESTERN 
11-43 grav 
12-44 gray 
Range oil 
No. L p.w 
No. | straw 
No. 2 straw 


wow 
wow 


No. 3 

No.5 

No. 6 

N. TEX For shpt 
1-43 grav. wow 

No. | PW 

E. TEX 

11-43 grav. wow 


KANSAS For 
41-43 gravity w.w 
42-44 gravity w.w 
No. 1 pw 

No. 6 fuel 


N. LA. 


11-45 gray 
10-14 gravity 


For shipme 


ww 


May 


to Tex. & N. M-. dest'os 
t 00 (2 +.00 (2 
0 ; ) 1) 3.50 ay 


Kansas destinations only 


3 May 6 
4.25 1 00 1 
$.625 4.125- 4 
» Oo , yo > 
, 875 § 625 , 
8.75 $ 625 5 
(2 3. 375-3.75 
$625 3. 25 5 
! $375 (1 
> > or (9D 
2 }. 25 (2 
» 2 » , 
8. 375 $. 25 4 
55 (2)$0.50 $0 5 
l $0 85 (1 
..2o 100 1 
1 625 4.125 | 
io (2)3.75 8 875 
). a2 $625 5 
$ 625 $50 } 
, 50 3. 375 5 
$375 3.125 5 
I $0 75 (1 
DD 3D 


1 1875-4 ) 875 
1. 375-4.50 4 $.375 (1 
$0 60 > $0 60 2 
nt to La. and Ark 
, 875 4 0001) 3 B75 4.00 
$0 65 $0 70 (1)$0 65-$0 70 


I 
l 








f) Prices FOB Central Michigan refinery group basis for shipment within Michigan 


shipments may originate at plants outside Central group 


gy) Excluding Detroit ship 


ment h 


For shipment to Ark 


points only 


Ouotations i! Sale k) Sales 














Le 2S 


1940 




















REFINERY PRICES (Continued) 


(NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are queting.) 





Gas & Fuel Oil 


Kerosine. 


(Continued) 


Lubricating Oils (Cont’d) 









Naphtha and Solvent 























Prices Effective May 13 May 6 Prices Effective May 13 May 6 

Prices Effective May 13 May 6 Red Oils: | (FOB Group 3) 

ARK. (F.o.b. Ark. plant of one refiner for shipment 180—No. 5 11.50 (1) 11.50 (1) | Stoddard solvent 5 5.875 

to Ark. and La.) 200 No. 5 11.50 -13.00 11 50-13 60 | Cleaners’ naphtha 6. 6.375 

41-43 grav. w.w 4.375 A.25 280 No. 2 14.75 (1) 14.75 (1) V. M. & P. naphtha 6: 6.375 

No. 1 3.875 $875 300—No. 5 -13.50-14.00 (2)13.50-14.00(2) | Mineral spirits 5 5.375 

No. 2 : 3.50 3.50 Note: Viscous Neutrals, 15-25 p.p. generally are | Rubber solvent. 6.: 6.375 7” 

28-32 zero fuel _ 3.25 3-25 quoted 0.5¢ under 0-10 p.p. oils. on-viscous oils, Lacquer diluent 6.62! 6 .625- 7.375 

Practor Fuel (h)4.25 h)4.25 | 15-25 p.p., generally are quoted 0.25c under 0-10 Benzol Diluent 7.875 7.875— 8.375 

».p. oils, | 

WESTERN PENNA. | viable 

Bradford-Warren: | Bright Stocks: 

? : 9 ° Bu ) 4 ) T ? 

is grav. w.w. 5.125- 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 ed hens dg 210° 1D: a soitenh | Wax 

46 grav. w.w. 5.375 (1 5.375 (1) . t : a4 

26 chet: es = to 10 p.p. 19.00 —-21.00 19.00 —23.00 : . — 

36-40 gravity 1.875 (1 4.75 (1 | 10 to 25 pp... 18 50 -20.50 18 50 -22.50 ! White Crude Scale: 

. Sie 25 to 40 p.p. 18 50-20 .00 (2)18.50—22 .00 (2) STERN -_ _— [oy 

Other districts | 150-160 vis. at 210° E. 18.00 -20.00 19.00 —22.00 envi PENNA. (Bbis., C.L., N. . _ 

45 grav. w.w. 00 4.875-— 5.00 | 122-124 A.m.p. 4.75 ? 75 

46 grav. w.w : 125 5 193 } 120 Vis. at 210° D: 124-126 A.m.p... 4.75 4.875 4.75 

47 grav. w.w. 5.125- 5.25 5 5 & 9s } 

36-40 pravi i atkk a ae ke 0 to 10 p.p. 18.00 -20.00 20.00 -22.00 =| OKLAHOMA (Bbls. or burlap bags, C.L.) 

36-40 gravity (l) 3.875-4.50 ()) 3.875-4.50 | 95 to 40 D.D 18.75 (1) 20.625 (1) 

tienen eeitiinians ot | 600 S.R. Dark Green.. 7 00(1 7 $0 (1) 124-126 A.m.p....... 4.75 -5.00(2) 4.75 -5.00 (2) 

pe sis ‘ ‘ ws 600 S.R. Olive Green.. 8.00 - 9.50 8.50 —- 9.50 = . “he — : 
- - ‘ : 218 CHICAGO (FOB Chicago district refinery of one 

47-49 gravity w.w 1.50 00 4.50 5.00 631 S.R 16.00 (1) 16.00 (1) : ‘ 2 —— 

P.W. Distille Qn ref ed “Ps rigs | Black Oil 4.00 —5.50 (2)4.00 -3.50 (2) refiner, in bags or slabs loose, carloads. Melting points 

; Distullate $25 1.75 4.25 — 4.75 { ‘ nee + . are EMP (ASTM) methods; add 3° F. to convert into 

“e 3 gas oil, Str 1 00 4.25 1.00 4.25 | AMP.) 

G1. gas oil 3.00 3.75 0 3.75 
anit iia ati | SOUTH TEXAS Neutral Oils Fully refined: 

Fuel Oils (N is at 100 | age. Csion 12 og 12 - (bags only) 6.10 6.10 
500-700 Vis 2.25 -3.00(2) 2 25 -3.00 (2 ‘ : 125-12 6.10 o.10 
300-500 Vis 2.25 - 3.95 2.35 — 3.25 pate Se: (Vis, of 100° 127-129. 6.35 6.35 

« ° be . = a » 5 9 S 5 
100-300 Vis $3.25 -3.50(1) 3.25 -3.50 (1 oo a 1 4-24 5.75 _ 00 5 78 tg 00 ae oe ; = ; po 
200 No. 2-: ee .2 ‘ pain - - ne 
CALIFORNIA 300 No. 2 5 8.00 8.00 135-1: 7.65 7.65 
‘ . 500 No. 244-34 9.00 9.00 
40-43 grav. w.w 1.50 — 6.00 450 — 6.00 | poe ed dik ds “ 
} 750 No. 3-4 9.50 9.50 
San Joaquin Valley 1200 No 3-4 9 875 9.875 
9 > . 
Heavy fuel $0.55 -$0.75 $0.55 -$0.75 2000 No. 4 10.00 10.00 I etrolatu ms 
Light fuel $0.75 -$0.85 $0.75 -$0.85 Red Oil 
Diesel fuel 2.75 1.00 2.75 4.00 | WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls., carloads; tank cars, 
Stove dist 3.00 —- 5.00 3.00 — 5.00 | 200 No. 5-6 7.50 7.50 0.5¢ per Ib. less. 
— 300 No. 5-6 8.00 8.06 | Snow White 6.125- 6.875 6.125- 6.875 
ea 500 No. 5-6 9.00 9.00 | Lily White 5.125- 5.875 5.123- 5.875 
Heavy fuel $0.45 -$0.70 $0.45 $0.70 750 No. 5-6 9.50 9.50_ | Cream White 4.125- 4.875 4.125- 4.875 
Light fuel $0.55 -$0.80 $0.55 -$0.80 1200 No. 5-6 9.875 9.875 Light Amber 3.00 — 3.625 3.00 - 3.625 
Diesel fuel 2254.00 2.25 — 4.00 2000 No. 5-6 10.00 10.00 Amber 2.875- 3.375 2.875— 3.375 
Stove dist 2 95 5 00 2 25 5.00 | Red 2.625— 3.125 2.625- 3.125 

San Francisco CHICAGO | 
Heavy fuel $0. 80 $0.80 Neutral Oils Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 p.p. . ° 
sal 00 $0.90 $0.90 Pale Oils Group 3 Freight Rates 

iesel fuel 150 4.50 Vis Col , 
| Stove dist 5.50 5.50 paren 2 —o 775 775 To Division Headquarters Points of 
war [s psi heavy fuels meet Pacific specifica 86-110 No 2 8.00 8.00 Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
o 0: lig J. spec. : aR gprs age ~ ; nb ‘ 7 ae . 
no stove asioe mt pan iia ee es 150-—-No 3 a 25 +4 25 Gasoline- Distillate-Gas 
‘ ‘ int 180 No. 3 12.50 12.50 Kerosine Oil-Fuel Oil 
=00 No. 3 13.00 13.00 Cents Cents Cents Cents 
250 No. 3 14.00 14.00 per per gal. per per gal. 
Red Oil Cwt. 6.6 Ibs. Cwt. 7.4 Ibs. 
ee or Chicago, Il 1) 2.640 32 2.368 
‘ 2 5 180° No. 5 12.00 12.00 Decatur, Il 39 2.57 31 2.294 
Lubricating Oils 200--No. 5 12.50 12.50 Joliet, Ill 40 2.640 32 2.368 
| : 250-—-No. 5 13.00 13.00 Peoria, Hl 39 2.574 31 2; 
WESTERN PENNA. 280—No. 5 13.50 13.50 Quincy, Il 36 2.3760 29D. 
Vv; ee, \ sce aie gir aye 300-— No. 5 14.00 14.00 Indianapolis, Ind. 48 3.168 39 2. 
SCOUS f « X o oe CO Xx « ‘ ¢ © 4 . 7 “ a7 7 
teens ne Angee Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5c Evansville, Ind... 46 3.036 37 2. 
- Is so at 100 120-425 fl an 9 South Bend, Ind 19 3.231 **42 "3 
lower: 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 & : > 
eer od as = in Sin oan kawes Detroit, Mich 64 4.224 51 Ss. 
10 pt yet tr eg he sects ; Gd. Rapids, Mich. 61 4.026 5503.7 
eo aks ata . . . 9 Saginaw, Mich 66 1.356 53 3 
; 235 rs l ered Ste fined: (Viscosity at 210 AE G 
15 P 23 se | 23-50 I ml niiltered Steam Refined iscosity a I Green Bay. Wis 51 $366 i ; 
ee we — iets 110 9 50 9.50 Milwaukee, Wis... 43 2.838 34.5 2 
er 160 10.50 10.50 LaCrosse, Wis 16 3.036 37 2 
etelliele 143 at 100) 400-405 fi 200 11.50 11.50 Min‘ap'ls-St. Paul 46 3.036  o § 2 
Opt 23.50 (1 23°50 (1 Duluth, Minn 52 3.432 41.5 3 
10 p.t 2) 50 (1 2) 50 (1 Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210, No. 8 color Mankato, Minn 1H 3.036 37 2.7 
Ht 7 } Des Moi I; 3 2.37 29 2. 
> 0 00 20 ey 00 Oto LO pep 19 00 20 00 porethaecemeny “ 39 ” a74 31 a« } 
: 15 to 25 pp 18.00 19.00 Mason City, la 2 2772 335 24 
( ad Stocks “4 lo y Pp 4 k + a + a0) St. Louis, Mo 33 2 178 265 1 
: ; filtered C.y Stoc OO ov r ans Cit Mo 28 1.848 97 I 

Brt. stk., 145-155 vis. ; J 4 42 5. 8 on ? . Kansa ity ae B48 22.2 
-1 is. al 210 40-550 fl., N Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add St. Joseph, Mo 28 1.848 225 l | 
10 p.t 29 50 (1 2? 50c] 02 per gal Fargo, N. D 63 1.158 50.5 3 
15 pat 21.50 (1 21.50 (1 Minot, N.D 83 5.AT8 66.5 1 
25 p.t 0 00 20 00 —22 00 Huron, S. D 53 3.4198 i.e 3 

600 SR. tilterable 1? OO —-13.00) 12.00 —-13.00 Wichita 

O50 SK 1400 15 00 14.00 15.00 From Ponea City ‘ee 0.495 t B 10.555 

600 fl 15 00 -16.00) 15.00 — 16.00 ; , , From ‘Tulsa 12.5 0.825 12.5 10.925 

630 fl 17.00 -18.00 17.00 18.00 Natural Gasoline From Cushing 11 “0.726 11 rO.814 

MID-CONTINENIT F.o.b. ‘Pulsa Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on ; i spar abso includes distillate rate at 
: — freight basis shown below Shipments may originate ».0 TDs. per ga . : 7 

Neutral Oils Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 PI in any Mid-Continent manufacturing district his rate applies only to residual fuel and 

Pale Oils as oil, Combination rate of 32c¢ per ewt. at 

Vie i FOB GROUP 3 1, Group 3 to Chicag iO, plus 9c per ewt. at 6.6, 
ae é : Grade 26-70 k)1.50 k)1.50 Chicago to South Bend, total of 2.962c per gal 

60) #3 - 2 600 650 6.00 6 50 applies to petroleum fuel oil distillate not suitable 
86-110 o. 2 6.25 6.75 6.25 6 75 , ; : or illuminating purposes 
, - ~ he FOB BRECKENRIDGE for itluminating purposes, , 

| 0) No. 3 10.50 -11.75 10.50 -12.75 eRe ; : ad (This rate is exclusive of distillate which is 

180 i ) ~ 00 -12.00 11.50 -13.00 Grade 26-70 HL.25 kK) 1.25 based on 6.6 Ibs. per gal. from Ponca City 

200 o. 3 ane 2? 00 -13.50 12.00 -13.50 : : Fulsa and Cushing, Okla., to Wichita. In 

250 No 13.00 13.50 13.00 —14.50 x AL AF ORNIA FOB plants in Los Angeles basin cludes only gas oil and fuel oil 

280-- No 3 14.00 -15.25 14.00 -16.25 75-85, 350-375 e.p. for NOTE: There is no Group 3 rate to Wichita, 

300--No. 3 14.50 -15.75 14.50 -16.75 blending 6 00 6.25 6.00 6.25 Kans 

| 

| 

| f) Prices FOB Central Michigan retinery group basis for shipment within Michigan: shipments may originate at plants outside Central group. (g) Excluding Detroit) ship 
ment. (h) For shipment to Ark. points only i) Quotations. (j) Sale. (k) Sales. (1) Pittsburgh district prices excluded. 

ae corre er ea ea - ' 
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SEA 


BOARD PRICES EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


(NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting.) 





District: 


Portland... 


Boston 


Providence 


N. Y. Harb.. 


N. Y. Harb., barges 


Albany..... 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Norfolk... .. 
Wilmington. 
Charleston... . 
Savannah 
Jacksonville 
Tampa 
Portland 
Boston. . 
Providence 


N. Y. harbor 
Albany...... 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore . 
Norfolk... . 
Charleston... . 
Savannah 
Jacksonville 
Tampa 
Portland 
Boston 
Providence 


New York 
(Penna. Products 


Prices Effective 


Bright stock: 
Light, 25 p 


= 


Neutral oil: 


200 3 color, 25 p.t.. 
150 3 color, 25 p.t. 


600 s.r., unfilt 
650 s.r., untilt 
600 fl. s.r, 
630 tL. s.r 


A.S.T.M. Tests 
3° higher than 
Domestic prices. 


0.2¢ discount 
where noted. 


New Orleans 
Export 


Crude Scale 
124-6 Yellow 
122-4 White 


124-6 White 4 


I ully Refined 


123-5 


eis 


35 
108-LL White 
Match 


MOTOB 


’ 
Dray aneaane 
Nw 
uw 


Nos. 
5.40 


5.20 


10 


5.00 

5.00 
5.50 ( 

5.00 


5.00 ( 
5.00 | 


».50 


5.40 
5.40 


Bunker C Fuel 
Ships’ bunkers 


$1.50 
$1.70 (1 
$1.25 -$1 
$1.50 (2 
$1.50 (1 
$1.45 (1 

$1.45 

$1.45 
$1.40 (: 
$1.60 ( 
$1.50 ( 
$1.50 | 


May 13 


29 00 (2 


3L.00 (1 


29. 00 (2 


19 _00-20.50 


.20.00—22 .50 


21 .00—23 .50 
26 00-26 50 


Wax 


Melting points. however, are A.M.P., 
i.M.P. Export 
FOB. refries., in 
allowed for shipment 
Seale solid; fully refined slabs in bags) 


Prices Effective May 
a F 


Domestic 
l 
17 
5.00(2 4.75 
6.35 
l 6 30 
l 6.10-6.40/2 
| 6.60 
l 6.05-6.85(2 
I 


> 
= 


,2 | 
IIB AIAIIA a 


ao BADD a 
loan nwnrs 


SSe0ouN 


i] 
— 


ow 
) Pet a eae Boeoas } 


eet CHsMuanucee 
a 
~ 
> 
wu 
~ 
J 
o- 


aae 
“101k 
vow 


Pd Ded Oa wd edad ded sdedededsl 


cooc-c 


a 


tN 


' 
a 


=—weKowovws 


5.50 ( 


Nw 


tothe 


Export Lubes 
in bbls. FAS 


Atlantic Coast 


(Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & their tanker terminals, 
& of tanker terminal operators, FOB their terminals 


Prices Effective May 13 


(ASTM Octane 


65-66 Oct. 60-64 Oct. 
6.25 6 
6.00 - 6.25 6.00 
6.25 -6.50 (2 6.2 
6.25 (2 6 
6.75 (1) 6 
6.75 (1 6.2: 
6.75 (1) 6.5 
6.25 
6.25 
6.2 
6 
6.5 
6.75 7.00 6.00 
[6.75 —7.00 (2 6.2 
OILS 
No. 4 No. 5 
>. 50 $1.70 -$1.85 
5.40 
0 (2 $2.00 
5.25 $1.46 -$1 
5.50 $1.4 
> (1) 
00 (1 
$2.10 ( 
$1.80 (2) 
50 (1 $1.75-$1 


Diesel Oil 
Shore Plants 
5.40 


5.50 


Naphtha 


Prices Effective 

May 13 

Baltimore 

New York Harbor 
Philadelphia district 
Boston 

Providence 

TOhio points, delivered 


*This is on rubber solvent 

tOhio prices are those of S 
D.C. naphtha, special 
Sohio Solvent are same 


aa AD 


~~ ej oj oj « w 
1 ImINIAIT 


y 
23: 


ADRAQH a 


uw 


ana, a 

~~ a 
o AA 
um « 
ceulvunowu 
“ww A) 


uw 


Vibe 


ao 


wing 


KEROSINE 
and /or 
NO. 1 FUEL 
5.90 — 6.00 
5.80 5.90 
6.00 (2) 
6.00 6.25 
6.00 
5.50 5.75 
5.50 6.00 
50 -5.75 (2) 
5.50 5.875 
5.50 5.875 
75 -—5.875 (1) 
5.50 5.875 
50 —5.623(1) 
50 —5.625(1) 
6.20 (2) 
6.00 6.10 
6 00 6.10 
No. 6 
$1.50 
$1.70 (1 
$1.25 —$1.50 
$1.25 -$1.50 
$1.50 (1 
$1.45 (1 
$1.45 (1 
$1.45 (2 
$1.40 (2 
$1.60 (2 
$1.50 (2 
$1.50 (2 
Gas Oi 
Gravity 

50 


80 
60) 
60 


Mineral 
Spirits 

8.0-8.5 

8.5-9.0 


e 9° 
oO 


25-9 


Its prices for 
Varnolene 


V.M.&P 


Pacific Export 


Quotations at seaboard 


except w here otherwise 
Prices Effective 


375 e.p. blend, 70 oct 

390 e.p. blend, 68 oct 

390 e.p. blend, 66 oct 

100 e.p. blend, 65 oct. 
min 


I Ss Motor, under 


65 octane 
38-10 grav. w.w. kero 
150 tire point 
41-43 grav w.w. kere 
44 grav., w.w. kero 


Diesel fuel, 24 & above 


Diesel fuel, under 24 


30-34 grav. diesel (gas 


oil) Pac. Spee. 200 


(rrade ¢ fuel Pic 
Spec. 100 


In Ships’ Bunkers, or dee 


Diesel fuel, Pac. Spec 
200 

Girade fuel Pac 
Spec 100 





Angeles. cargo lo 


Ylay 6 
ty a 
ft f 
6. 32 6 
o® oO 6 

ras 6 00 
$.25 5 00 
1 ) a 
> OO 
$ | $1 


$1.35 -$1.45 


$0 85 -$0 90 


and 


Pacific Export (Cont’d) 


Prices Effective May 13 May 6 
Cased Goods: (Per case) 
U.S. M. . $1.45 -$1.55 $1.45 -$1.55 
375-400 ep. blend, 

65 oct. & above . $1.60 -$1.70 $1.60 -$1.7@ 
40® e.p. blend, under 

65 oct..... . $1.50 -$1.60 $1.50 -$1.6@ 
40-43 grav. w.w. kero., 

150 fire point $1.40 -$1.50 $1.40 -$1.50@ 
Kero., p.w. $1.30 -$1.45 $1.30 -$1.45 


Tanker Rates 


(Approximate rates. Cents per bbl.) 


Gulf-N. Atlantic: Last Owners 
(not E. of N.Y.) Paid Ask 
H vy. Crude & fuel. 
(10 to 19.9 gravity) 68 638-70 
Light Crude, (30 

Grav. or Lighter 60) 60-62 
Gasoline ; 54 54-60 
K erosine 57 57-59 
No. 2 Fuel 60 60-62 


Gulf Coast 


(Prices for sales made or firm offers reliably reported 
for sales pending in cargoes FOB ship at Gulf for 
domestic and export for minimum of 20,000 bbls 
Prices are by refiners only to other refiners, export 
agents, or to large tanker terminal operators at the 
customary trade specifications noted.) 


MOTOR GASOLINE (ASTM Octane 
Prices Effective May 13 


60-62 61-63 64-66 
Gravity, Gravity, Gravity, 
100 e.p. 390 ©. p. 375 e.p. 
72-74 oot 
leaded $50 5.125 4.50 -4.625 4.50 — 4.625 
70 oct. unleaded 4.75 4.75 1.875 
68 oct. unleaded 1.625 1.625 4.75 
65 oct. unleaded 4.375-4.75 4.375 £.50 
60 oct. unleaded 4. 25-4.50 4.25 4.25 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


May 13 May 6 
41-43 grav. w.w. kero 150 41.625 4.50 
Gas Oil (Less than % of 1% sulfur) 
Below 43 diesel index 3.50 3.50 3.75 
43-47 diesel index 3.50 3.80 3.50 3.625 
48-52 diesel index 3.50 3.75 3.50 3.7% 
53-57 diesel index 3.75 3.875 23.75 3.875 
58 & above 1 00 1125 4.00 4.125 
No. 2 fuel 8.50 3.7% 3.425 8.7% 
gz) Diesel oil, ships 
bunkers $1 70 $1 70 
g) Grade C, ships’ 
bunkers $0 90 $0.95 $0.90 -$0.95 
Grade C cargoes $0 75 -$0 90 $0.75 -$0 85 


MID-CONTINENT LUBES 
(At Gulf; in packages, FAS.; in bulk FOB terminals 


May 13 
1) Packages Bulk 

200 vis. D. 210 bet 

stock 10 50-32 50 (2:24 80-27. 80 
150 vis. ID 210° bret 

stock 0-10 p.p "6 50-29 50 (2)20.80 25.80(2 

10-25 p.p 26 OO Cl 20.30 (1 
100 vis. ID 210 bret 

stock 0-10 p.p 25.50 (1 19 80 (1 

10-25 p.p 25 00 (1 19 30 (1 
200 vis. No. 3 col. neutral 

0-10 pop 19 5001 3 89 (1 

10-25 pop 19 OO ©] mB 3001 
180 vis. No. 3 col. neutral 

0-10 pop 1o OF fF 3 3901 

10-25 pop ie | 12 80 (1 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 


Vis. at 100°, &. t. 0. DIK. exprt. shy, FOB tecminals 
Unfillered Pale Oil May 13 May 6 
Vis. Color 

100 No. 3 6 00 6 50 6 00 6050 
200 No. 3 rf) #8 50 7.30 8.50 
1:00 No. 3 8 OO 9 OD 8 00 9 00 
00 No. 3% 9 OU ia 50 9 OO 1O 50 
T50 No. 4 9 50 11 00 9 50 11 00 
1200 No. 4 1 00 13 50 10.00 3 50 
2000 No. 4 10. 2%5 oO 2 

Red Oils 
Vis. Color 

100 No. 5-6 6 00 6 50 6.00 6.50 
200 No. 5-6 7 50 % 50 7.50 8.50 
300 No, 5-6 8 00 9 00 %.00 9 00 
500 No. 5-6.. 9 00 -10.50 9 00 —10.50 
750 No. 5-6 9 50 -11 00 9.50 —11. 60 
1200 No. 5-6.. 10 00 -13.50) 10.00 —13.50 
2000 No. 5-6 10.25 10.25 





g) Lighterage 


additional at some points, not included 


Shipment in bags or in bulk 


Shipment in tight 


barrels 


1) New steel drums 
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TANK WAGON PRICES 
































Commercial or consumer tank car. tank waqon. dealer service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however. include inspection fees as shown in general 
— Gas e tare hown separate column, ir le federal, and stale tares; also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine lank wagon prices also 
do t tnelude taz kerosine lares, whe levied, are indicaled tur votnoles. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes: for commercial consumer discounts, see NP N for Feb. 21. 1940 
These prices in effect May 13, 1940 as df ipal markeling companies at their headquarters offices, bul subject to later correction. 
: ; Fuel Oils—T.W.—(Cont’d) N . ‘ s 
S. O. New Jersey agree ee S. O. Ohio (Cont'd) 
sso (Regular Grade) Hartford, Conn cane 5 ee iNaphthas Statewide T.W 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- New Haven, Conn : 7 ) +. 7 S.R. Solvent 
Pank Dealer line = sine Providence, R. I +. 00 » 00 D.C. Naphtha 
Car PW. Taxes T.W. Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of each sale : M.&P. Naphtha 
*Athantic City, N. J 7.6 BT 1 é 1 Prices apply to consumers only in quantities over Mac onge ted it 
*Newark, N. J 7.6 87 4 v4 1000 gals. annually; for quantities under 1000 gals ae SE Ce 
Annapolis, Md $35 9 bo ? 999 innually, add 0.5e per gal. fFuel Oils—TLW. 
Baltimore, Mad rie b= 8.75 , 9 @ ; er N fil 
Cumberland, Md 9.15 10.15 5 10 CEC OES Ee preeN eae - No. | No. 2 No. 3 
Washington. D. ¢ 8.0 9 3 9 5 Discounts: Gasoline —To undivided dealers, 0 5« Foledo 7.00 7.00 6.50 
Danville, Va $95 2.45 6 415 less than “split” dealer t.w Rest of Ohio 7.50 7.50 7.00 
Norfolk, Va ey 10.25 6 11 ‘R -. = 
‘s now! third-grade ces are. si : ous 70 
Petersburg, Va 8.05 10.55 6 Mes seilaae po ‘ar a siecle a em 
ie neha age ° . ° ; j ; 
Been Vi 7 Vo + = Pr + Atlantie Refining fKerosine prices are ex le state tax Naphtha 
Oanone t nde ; 4 brs i : : . . prices are ex le federal & de state tax 
Charleston, W.Va $55 11.05 " 12.6 Atlantic White Flash Gasoline (Regular Grade) +. . 
Parkersburg, W.Va 7.85 9 85 6 11.2 C: \ +Prices at company-operated stations 
Wheeling. W. Va 8.85 10.75 6 11.8 eeer= paR= NETO- j}Prices are for full compartment hose dumps; 
Charlotte, N. ( 99 9.5 11.8 Dealer line sine bucket dumps are 0.5¢ per gal. higher 
Hickory, N. ¢ 10.45 11.95 12.3 ow. ‘Tease TS Discounts: 
ie hee Be 10.3 11.38 12.2 Philadelphia, Pa 7 8.5 5 10.5 \-70 gasoline —to undivided dealers, 0.5¢ off dealer 
Raleigh, N. ¢ 9 65 9.5 ll .o Pittsburgh oD 9.0 > 10.9 tw. are 
Salisbury. N 9 95 9 7 11.9 Allentown 3 95 , 10.5 sso aviation —on contract to hangar operators 
Charesion. 8. 1 7 76 10.25 7 9 25 Eerie 8 9 5 > 10 and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Columbia, S. ¢ 8 6 it 7 11.5 Scranton oe 9 > 10.5 Naphthas—to contract consumers off t.w. prices 
Spartanburg, S. ( 93 11 8 ri 122 Altoona 8 10 ) 10.5 300 to 999 gals., 0.5e; L000 to 2499 gals., 0.756; 2500 
Iimportum 8 10 > 10.5 to 4999 vals., Le; 5000 or more gals., bo« 
Mineral Spirits V.MLAP. lodiana 8 10 ) 10.5 
sop fe Uniontown 3B 10 > 10.5 
Newurk. N. J ims 15 Harrisburg ‘ 9.5 ) 10.5 
Baltimore, Md et Williamsport $5 Oo ? 1005 : - .— 
Washington, D. ¢ 15 Dover, Del 9 , 10.5 S. O. Kentucky 
W rhe 8.5 ) 0 , : : 
effective Sept. 14, 1939, minimum retail resale B erat Ma - 2 \ 3 2 Crown Gasoline (Regular) 
k boste ass iS ‘ ; ates ‘ 
se vty 9 posted thru New Jersey Springfield, Mass 9 1 9 0 Standard or Kyso (Third Grade) 
secealearsias Worcester, Mass 8.1 1 8 tNet Dealer  Gaso- Kero- 
Esso gasoline —to vnudivided dealers, 0.5e off dealer Fall River, Mass %.5 1 8.5 hiStandard = fi sine 
tw. price, thra territory, except New Jersey While Hartford, Conn 8.8 1 8.5 Crown or khyso “Vaxes TW. 
ihove posted prices continue ato Athantic City and New Haven, Conn 7.3 1 8.5 Covitston, Ky 8.5 75 6 95 
Newark, dealers will pay nec price of 8.66 per gal. for Providence, R. I 8 1 8.5 ; = : “6 a: aor 
’ Lexington, Ky ».3 8 6 10 
Isso: dealers having pumps marked only Esso, [sso Atlantic City, N. J 8.6 i] $8 4 \ gre 2 = 65 9 
boxtra umd Standard White rasoline wall my b.le ( | N. J 8 1 %. 1 ee aan et a patois “ida re 
: P aes u amaen 0.0 o.! Paducah, Ky 995 8 6 9 
per gal. for Esso Trenton, N. J 8.6 \ % 4 Jackson, Miss y 8 7 ty 5 

Kerosine le off t.w. price for 25) gals. or more, \nnapolis, Md 2 2s 4 10 Vicksburg, Miss 5 é rd “y 
under contract thea territory (Baltimore city contract Baltimore, Mad é — 4 3 Birmingham, Ala 9.5 % “3 9 
nol necessary) except oo discount to state of New i iverstown, Mad ” o> » 10 Mobile, Ala 9 a *y 8 
Jersey ese a 10 oo ” it Montgomery, Ala 10 9 9 9 

’ ivzto b> é Ov 7 - Te - 

Vaphthas To buyers taking followin quantities e.g ' “od as Atlanta, Gia 10.5 Oooo ‘ 10 
ut one time: Newark, 2e per gal. on 200 gals. or more J. he vill mI ° . Th \ugusta, Gia 10 ae © Bs 
less than 200 gals. O.5e higher price; Baltimore, 2: off si iy Mi = : Macon, Ga 9.0 805 i *10 
on 25 to 100 vals. and 3c on over 100 gals.; Washington V.MLAP Savannah, Ga 9.0 & ‘ % 
Piet tn anmitract: uevers PW. Jacksonville, Fla 9 8 8 8 

Philadelphia, Pa 12 14.5 Miami, Ila 4 & 8 & 
ey aT 13.5 16 Pensacola, bla 9 s.. *y Bo 
. Pittsburgh, Pa 14.5 145 Pampa, Pla - 9.9 b 8 
Socony -\ acuula Oil ( Wee Ine. bach Ott. Faxes: In tax columu are included these city and 
° ; » 3 1 . 6 county gasoline taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, 
Socony Mobilgus (Kegular Grade) shil ’ = ao i : ee tink le city; Montgomery, le city and Le county; Pensacola, 
Con- “Split” Hy ios ., Pa p G2 6.00 7.00 7.00 b2o 3.50 le ectly. Georgia and Montgomery, Ala. have | 
sumer Deal- Guso- Kero- enlown, Pa 0.9 G.09 9.9 0.9 kerosine tax, Mississippi O.5c, not included in above 
‘ : Wilmington, Del 8.00 7.00 7 00 7.00 ; 
unk er line sine Springtield, Mas 90 80 prices, 
ar TW. ‘Vaxes ‘TLW. ates ahi va 8 - - )}Cousumer tow. prices are same as net dealer prices 
Metropolit mm N.Y. City Hartford. Conn ss = 4 > eacept at Tampa Pampa consumer tow prices are 
Boroughs ol Man Crown 9%, Standard Te. 
haattsvm Bronx ued Does not include le Georgia kerosine tax , 
Sera atta ai Gen eaivicl Mineral S ; ; Stoddard ;iStandard, a leaded Srd grade, is sold in’ Ky., 
Vhcan tees : Ineral Spirits prices also apply to loddare Ala., Ga, and Fla.; kyso, an unleaded Sed gerade, is 

HeeTIS % >? »o Solvent; V.M.AP prices also apply to Light Cleaners sold in Miss 
Borough = of Richmond Naphtha ID at a 

Staten Is 67 8 3 ; 3.8 pieces 
eg Sg ka 2 rf Discounts Gasoline —Tampa: Vemporary discount of 3c on 
Binghamton, N. ¥ > 9 95 . 9 | Gasoline to undivided dealers, O.5c¢ off dealer Crown, 2.56 on Standard, off Consumer PW. prices 
Butlalo. N.Y 1.6 9 5 ; 8 tw., except Georgia & Florida dealer tow. and un Whiteh see apove 
Jamestown, N. ¥ 7? 9 2 : = 8 divided dealer t.w. prices are same. At Seranton, Pa., 

Platisburg. N. Y ae 9 6 . 9? le per gal. voluntary discount allowed to dealers only 
Rochester, N.Y 7 8 9 8 ) 8.4 Kerosine— Thru) Penna. & Delaware, 2c off tow . i: ‘ 
Syracuse, N.Y ‘.2 8.4 ) $7 price on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time rae VO. Indiana 
ee . (Conn 6 rs ae | i. “ Naphthas — Philadelphia, 200 gals. or more at one Read Crown (Regular Grade) 
anbury onn 3 1 4 lime, 2c off Lancaster, contract: buyers taking 1000 Stanolind (Uhird Grade) 
Hartlord, Conn 6 9 i 1 8 | » Pes 
~ ee ; gals. or more per year, one drum up, 2c off; non-coutract Red Dealer Prices 
New Haven, Conn 68 7 8 1 7 8 , , > : . 
; buyers, 200 gals. or more at one time, Ze off Pitts Crown - - Gase- Kero- 
Bangor, Me 6.9 y | ) 8 } ' 4 . : 
: be = vurgh, 500 gals. or more at one time, Ze off Cons. Red Stanoe- line sine 
Portland, Me 6 6 8 ) 8% o5 “ . , ; 
Boston, Mass 6.5 y. & \ a: PW. Crown lind Taxes TLW. 
Concord. N. H - 9.7 : 9 | Chicago, Ill i. 91 6.9 1 10 
Lancaster, N. H $2 10.7 ) 10 2 : A Decatur, il 9.6 $1 6 1 9 5 
Manchester, N. H 7.3 3.7 > «= «89 Ss. O. Ohio Joliet, Ll lt 96 67 4 10 
Providence, R. 1 6.5 8 \ 83 Peoria, Il el 6 §t 68. 4 CO 
Surlington, Vt 7.1 9 4 4 9 *Sohio X-70) Gasoline Quincy, Ill... 10.9 9 4 6.5 1 9 8 
Rutland, Vt 7.5 9 5 4 9 (Regular Grade) Indianapolis, Ind 11.8 y 3 8.8 > *10.2 
‘ ; -vansville, Ind 68.6 o.t 9,1 > *10.5 
MineralSpirits V.ML&P Con-  Div- Gaso- | Kero- South Bend, bod 11.8 10.30 8.8 5 *10.2 
V iw. sumer ided ae line sine Detroit, Mich, . 9 6 8.1 7 | 1 7.6 
BalTalo. N.Y i 1? 5 r.W. Die. 3S.S. Tazses T.W. Grand Rapids, Mich 9? 7.9 7.2 nl 9 
New York City 8.9 9 5 Ohio. Statewide 10.5 9 5 2 5 a 8 Saginaw, Mich 8.2 $.7 8.2 1 93 
Rochester, N bas 12.5 Akron 10 5 8 9.5 : 8 Green Bay, Wis 11.9 10.4 9 9 > 10.3 
Syracuse, N.Y iZ..9 Io Caincinnmats 1005 i: .5 ’ 3 Milwaukee, Wis il 3 9.8 9.3 , 10.2 
Boston, Mass il m5 Cleveland 10.5 g5 il ; 8 La Crosse, Wis. . » a ° lo : 95 > 10.4 
Bridges wt, Conn 4.5 1? Columbus Te 9 Vee $ 8 Minneapolis-St. Paul... 11.5 9.5 9 > 10.4 
Hartford, Conn i 1.5 whan 10.35 9 5 ‘ 8 Duluth, Minn 11.9 10.4 9 Y > 10.8 
Providence, RoI tee 12 Marietta 10.5 9 wie 2 % Mankato, Minn Li.o LO ee o 10.4 
chen niibhi ink “eek bee : 8 Des Moines, la 10.9 B84 7.4 4 9.8 
Fuel Oils<—T. W. Pleo 10.5 an 9 ¢ x 8 Davenport, la Rit 9.6 b.4 4 *10 
Nos. 2 & 3 No. 4 Y csenptyitian 5 9 ‘a= ; 7 5 Mason gy la Mies: “S23 oy i *10.2 
ne St. L aa ; : fica 8.7 fie 4 & 
New York City 7.30 7.30 . . _ ‘ St. Louis, Mo i. , 
Veet < _ * oa bsso Aviation Gasoline—Therui Ohio Kansas City, Mo. LO .4 bY 0.9 *4 % 
Rochester, NM: 3 0 7 i) 2 Gasoline St. Joseph, Mo.. - 10.4 8.0 ‘ > ‘ 7.9 
’ , Fargo, N. D : hk.e SES HO a ilo 
Boston, Mass 7.50 ; 50 Danes : 
Bangor, Me > 90 90 n . | : Huron, 5. D 12 10.9 10 4 10.9 
at hd J 5 6 octane dein » Wichita, Kans 9.3 7.6 6 h ace 
Manchester, No H 7.00 00 80 octane 10.5 ? 
Burlington, Vt 8 20 8 20 27 oniane ba : (Continued on next page) 
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Commercial or 
foolnole 


do not include 


onsiumer lank car. lank wagon, dealer 


Gasoline tares, shown in separale column, tr 


lares: kerosine tares l 


These 


eried. are 


where 


Vay 


1910 as 


rrice slalion prices for qasoline 


TANK WAGON PRICES 


and se do not include taxes: fhe 








S. O. Indiana (Cont'd) 


Stanavo 
Chicago, Hl 


Octane 


11.9 


Aviation 


Detroit, Mich lo 5 1 
Milwaukee, Wis '3.1 , 
Minneapolis, Minn 15.3 ) 
St. Louis, Mo 14.9 ’ 
Kansas City, Mo 14.2 a | 
Fargo, N. D 16 5 > 
Huron, S. D 19 8 





V.M.&P. 
Naphtha 


Prices are base 


Stani- 


sol Daxes 


Spirits 


prices before discounts 


Chicago i2.% 13 12.4 1 
Detroit 5.2 14.2 15.7 1 
a. C., Moe 12.9 13.9 3.4 l 
St. Louis is .2 14.2 12.4 | 
Milwaukee 3.8 114 8 14.5 x 
Minnep’ls 14 15 EZ. 7 ? 
iFuel Oi.—TLW. No. 1 Stanolex 
Puel Purnace 
Chicago 6 50 6 50 
Indianapolis TS 
Detroit 6.6 
Milwaukee 8 2 7.7 
Minneapolis re ie. 
St. Louis 7.0 6.50 
Kansas City 6.8 6.8 
*Paxes: In gasoline tax column are included these 
city taxes—Kansas City, St. Joseph, and St. Louis, 
le Indiana kerosine and fuel oil prices are ex de 
state tax: Towa kerosine prices are ex Se state tax 
In naphtha tax column are included le federal tax 
and state taxes 


1 Prices for smalllot deliveries range up to 2e higher 
than above prices 


For 100 gals. & 
bte 119% 43 


over; 150 to 399) gals GE nseet 


S. O. Nebraska 
Standard Red Crown Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Case- Kero- 

line = sine 

Ww Dealer Taxes TW. 

Omaha 10 5 % 9 6 9 0 
VeCook 11 + a | 6 9 5 
Norfolk 11 8.9 6 9 9 
North Platte rt. 85 6 10.2 
Scottsblutt 19 10 6 10.5 


S. O. Louisiana 


Esso (Regular Grade) 





Consumer Caso- Kero 
fank Dealer line sine 
Car TW Taxes PW. 
Littl: Rock, Ark ( $s 9 7) ?.2 10 
Alexandria, ba 6 75 9 235 8 9 5 
Baton Rouge, ba 6.75 9 3% HH 9 5 
New Orleans, baa ee oon 3 25 % 10 
Lake Charles, La 6.75 9 2 % 9 
Shreveport, La. 3 o : , 
Lafayette, la 7 95 % 7) 
Bristol, Teun o..2 9 7 pe 
Chattanooga, Teon 9 5 Il 8 '2 
Knoxville, Teon 10 115 i '2.5 
Memphis, ‘Tenn rH 95 } 1 
Nashville, Tenn 9 10.5 ; .5 
*New Orleans kerosine price ts ex be parish tax. and 
all Louisiana kerosine prices are ex le state tax 
Discounts 
isso gasoline —to undivided dealers, 05 off dealer 
tw 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Hlomble Motor 


Pucl (Regular Grade) Coase- Kero- 

lime sine 

t.4. HS Paxes TW 

Dathes, Vex : 1 6 
hi. Worth, Tex ‘ ll ) rf 
Tlouston, Vex %o5 i > ) ih 
San Antonto, Pex o = % 


Leaded. 67 Octane, Purple Gasoline 


Datlis yo 9 

ht. Worth . 5 9 ) 
Houston ry WS 

San Antone o 10 , 


Tt Oetame Aviation Gasoline, Clear 


Dank Car 
rob 
‘To 


Baviown, Tex B 5 


HH classes of dealers & consumers 


The Tex: 


is Co. 


CGasoline—Dealer TW. Gaso- 
Fire-Chief Indian line 
(Regular) (3rd Grade) Taxes 
Dallas, Tex 7 > ) 
rt. Worth, Tex ri > ) 
Wichita Falls, Tex ; ’ 
Amarillo, Tex 5 
Pyler, Tex 
el Paso, Vex 8 ri 
San Angelo, Tex ry ) 
Waco, Tex :. ) 
Austin, Tex Re é 
Houston, Tex $.5 
San Antonio, Tex } o 
Port Arthur, Tex 8 , 


Continen 


Conoco Bronz-7-z 


tal Oil 


(Regular Grade) 





Gaso- Kero- 
Deal- line = sine 
IT.W. er laxes TT.W. 
Denver, Col 8 > 10.5 
Cirand Junction, Col bz .2 ’ i. So 
Pueblo, Col 8 5 9 
Casper, Wyo aoe. > 1h 5 
Cheyenne, Wyo 9 il 
Billings, Mont 12 6 12 
Butte, Mont 1 0 13 
Great Falls, Mont 12 6 12 
Helena, Mont 10 6 12 5 
Salt Lake City, Utah 105 1 5 14 
Boise, Ida Se "id. 1 6 16 
Pwin Falls, Ida 51 a 6 16 5 
Albuquerque, N. M i 65 10 
Roswell, N. M 95 O54 6.5 8 
Santa Fe, N. M 10.5 1005 re 10 
Kt. Smith. Ark 9 5 5 r.5 
Little Rock, Ark 9.25 5 % 
Vexarkana, Ark 8 > 
Muskogee, Okla ‘ > 
Oklahoma City, Okla ) 6 
Pulsa, Okla 6 6 
Demand Gasoline 
(Third Grade) 
Denver, Col 6 
Girand Junetion, Col '¢.5 , 
Pueblo, Col 6 
Casper, Wyo ce. va > 
Cheyenne, Wyo % > 
Billings, Mont 11 6 
Butte, Mont 9 6 
Great Falls, Mont tl 6 
Helena, Mont 9 6 
Salt Lake City, Utah » 9 5 
Boise. Ida i oe o 
Pwin Falls, Ida | i. 1 i) 
Albuquerque, No M 6 65 
toswell, N. M 85 85 65 
Senta ke, N.M 95 9 5 
ht. Smith, Ark 
Litth: Rock, Ark 3 > 
Pexarkana, Ark > 
Muskogee, Okla 6 , 
Oklahoma City, Okla £50 
Pulsa, Okla , ’ 
Conoco Special Guasoli Nv tietionn 
PWN Dealer Clasoline 
Price Diaxes 
Denver, Colo 1s 
Chevenne, Wyo l 5 
Phelernaa, Vbeorat aa. 8 6 
Salt Lake City, Utah 13 > 
Albacqqaerque, No AMI It Oo 
axes: In woline tax coblumea are trehaded= these 
city taxes Albuquerque and Roswell, 0.5¢; Santa be 
kk Idaho prices inelude Ole to cover tamil tax for 
toll bridges 
lo consumers tlso to dealers at potuts where no 
dealer prices are shown 
(To consumers and dealers 


Ss: G Gal 


Standard Gasoline 


en 

San Franetweco, Cal i 
Los Anyzeles, Cal 13 
lresno, Cal 14 
Phoenim, Ariz 11 
Reno, Nev 15 
Portland, Ore 14 
Seattle, Wash 14 
Spokane, Wash 15 
Pacoma, Wash 14 

Pliszht Gasoline ( 
San Fran o. Cal EE 
Los Angeles, Cal it 
Fresno, Cal 13 
Reno. Nev | 
Phoenix, Ariz 1! 
Portland, Ore Pe 
Seattle, Wash ‘2 
Spokane, Wash 13 
Pacoma, Wash 12 
Phocnutx, Ariz 17 
Los Angeles, Cal lo 
San Franciseo, Cal 15 
Keno, Nev 17 


ifornuia 


(Regular Grade) 


Gasoe- Kero- 
line sine 
wee? Taxes TLW. 
> 14.5 1 Il 5 
14 | 10 
» 2 1 i. 3 
I> 6 | 
» lo 5 , | a 
I> if) 1305 
15 6 Ibo 
> lo 5 6 16 5 
15 3 13 , 
Third Grade) 
13 1 
) | , 1 
14 | 
| 
| pe ty 
Babe? 6 
) | aS 6 
ti 6 
> a 6 
, o 
i} 
, 4 


S. O. California (Cont'd) 


Stana 
Ore 
Wash 
Wash 
Arizona 


Portland 
Seattle 
Spokane 
‘Taxes 
Discounts 
lo 100 


Stanave 


deal 


Aviation 


PRICES ¢ 
Der 


$-Sta 


Hamilton, Ont 
Poronto, Ont 

Brandon, Man 
Winnipeg, Man 


Regina, Sask 


Saskatoon, Sask 
Edmonton, Alta 
Calgary, Alta 
Vancouver < 
Montreal, Que 
St. John, NOB 
Halifax, NOS 
Discounts: To t 
except) Maritime 
pay tow price I 


territory 


vo Aviation Gasoline 

lo 6 

16 6 

19 6 
kerosine prices are ex oc state tax 
‘TS jc OT tlw on Standard and 


,c off tow 


on 


Canada 
1F IMPERIAL 


O-LL 
, 


Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 


Flight 


Lvb. 
l S. Callous 


r Imperial Gasoline 

(Regular Grade) Kero 
(casoline sine 
FS Taxes tw. 

ae 8 16 

i>. 8 16 

4 22 
19 5 7 05 

18 z 0 

a | ri i | 

18 ” 

lo 18 

lo 5 
16 8 16 > 

bo 10 19 

1D 10 19 
individed dealers, Le off tow. price, 
Provinces where undivided dealers 
Yivided dealers pay tow. priee thea 


Price Changes 


These changes have been made it 
price tables) 
CON Vacuum Wob jas 
“Split dealer t Ww Plattsburg up 2e, 
May 3; Syracuse cut 0.6c¢, May 7; Man 
chester cut O.6¢ May Providence cut 
0.5¢e, May 3 
| tntic Re i White | tsi} 
Dealer t. w Providence cut O05 Ma 1 
Jacksonville cut le, May 4. 
0 Ohio Sohi Y¥-70 > 
Akron service Station cut ODk«¢ May 1 
O. Kentucl ( i 
Tampa consumer t Vv. cut de \p 19 
‘ i) Kentuch Nfandarad 
Tampa consumer t. w. cut 4.5¢ Lp 9 
N ) Indiana Red ¢ we 
Decatur consumer t. w. cut. 1.o¢ Ma s 
0 Nebraska Slandard Red ¢ 
MeCook and Norfolk t. w. and dealer up 
0.5c, May 1 
Omaha t. w. cut le, May 1; up le, May & 
North Platte t. w. cut O5¢e, May 1 
Scottsbluff t. w. cut O.6ce, May 1 
Omaha deale! up 1.4 May l up le 
May 8&8 
North Platte and Scottsbluff deale ) 
0.5¢c, May 1 
SS. O Vebraska Kerosine 
McCook and Scottsbluff 1 » Ue 
May 1 
Norfolk t. w. up 0.4e¢, May 1 
North Platte t. w. up 0.2¢ May 1 
Hlamble Oil 4 Refining Ke Nine 
Dallas t. w eut le April 25 
The Tera ( Fire Chiet 
Correction Price cuts listed for Dallas 
Ft. Worth, San Angelo, and Waco in 
N.P.N. of May 8 page 43, were effe 
tive May 2 instead of April 

















Dealer Exemption Told 
In U.S. Wage-Hour Law 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

WASHINGTON, May 13.—U. S. 
Wage-Hour Division has clarified fur- 
ther its interpretation of Wage-Hour 
law as it applies to exemption for deal- 
ers in automobiles and automotive 
parts from the standpoint of “retail 
and service establishments.” State- 
ment prepared by Division’s general 
counsel points out exemption of Sec. 
tion 13a (2) of Act applies only to em- 


ployes engaged in retail or service 
“establishments”. 

Further defining this exemption, 
statement declares that “where a 


single motor car dealer operates two 
or more establishments, the sales of 
each establishment must be considered 
separately in order to determine 
whether such establishment may prop- 
erly be classified as.a ‘retail establish- 
ment’ under the Act.” 

Total sales of the enterprise as a 
whole will not determine retail or non- 
retail character of separate establish- 
ment within the business. Employes 
engaged in a wholesale establishment 
are not exempt from the Wage and 
Hour provisions, even though the 
wholesale establishment is operated 
by a firm which also conducts a large 
retail business. Accordingly, division 
pointed out “an automobile dealer may 
sell motor cars at retail in one place 
and automobile parts at wholesale (to 
garages, dealers, and fleet accounts) 
in a department which is distinct and 
separate from the retail branch—as 
where a room or rooms are set aside 
for the selling of parts.” Under these 
circumstances, the parts business taken 
alone should be considered a whole- 
sale establishment and the exemption 
would not apply to employes engaged 
therein. 


Penn Webb Moves Offices 
The Penn Webb Oil Co., Cleveland 
compounder, has moved its warehouse 
to a new location on Lisbon Road, 
and after May 15th the company’s 
offices will be located in the Leader 


Building, East 6th St. and Superior 
Ave., according to Ralph E. Briggs, 


president. 
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Virginia Car Sales Increase 


RICHMOND, Va., May 13.—Automo- 
bile tag sales in Virginia show cur- 
rent increase of 3% over similar pe- 
riod in 1939, Division of Motor Vehicles 
reports. A total of 390,490 vehicle tags 
were issued to Virginia owners from 
March 15 to April 30, as against 379,512 
from March 15 through April 30, 1939, 
an increase of 10,978 tags. Total re- 
ceipts from tags, automobile titles and 
bus lines, amounted to $5,090,430.15 for 
1940 period, a $118,891.58 increase over 
1939 receipts. 

A 5% increase in total tag sales 
this year is expected by end of 1940, 
Division officials said. 


Coming Meetings 


MAY 


International Petroleum Exposition and Con- 
gress, Tulsa, Sat.-Sat., May 18-25. 


National Assn. of Credit Men, Annual Con- 
vention; Petroleum Group meets May 21 
and 22; Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Can- 
ada, Sun.-Thurs., May 19-23. 


American Gas Assn., Technical Section— 
Production Conference, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New York. Mon., Tues 
and Wed., May 20-22. 


American Petroleum Institute, 10th Mid- 
Year Meeting, Blackstone & Texas Ho- 
tels Fort Worth, Tex., Mon.-Fri., May 
27-31. 


JUNE 


National Oil Scouts’ & Landmen’s Assn., 
17th Annual Convention, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., Thur.- 
Sat., May 30-June 1. 


Illinois-Indiana Petroleum Assn., Eighth An- 
nual Petroleum Conference, Robinson, I11., 
Sat., June 1. 


National Assn. of Purchasing Agents (Oil 
Company Buyers’ Group) Annual Con- 
vention, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Mon.-Thurs., June 3-6. 


National Weights and Measures Conference, 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C 
Tues.-Fri., June 4-7. 


New Jersey Oil Trade Assn., Annual Sum- 
mer Golf Outing, Suburban Golf Club, 
Union, N. J., Thurs., June 6. 


Oil Trades Ass'n of New York, Sports Day, 
Pelham Country Club, Pelham, N. Y 
Tues., June 11. 


Gasoline Pump Manufacturers Assn., Annual 
Meeting, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Tues. and Wed., June 
11-12 


Le 


ONE? | 





Society of Automotive Engineers, Summer 
Meeting, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Sun.-Fri., June 9-14. 


National Retail Credit Assn., Annual Con- 
vention; Petroleum Group meets June 18- 
20. Gunter Hotel, Mon.-Thurs., June 17- 
20. 


Southwest Petroleum Credit Group, San 
Antonio, Tex., Mon.-Thurs., June 17-20. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Mon.-Thurs., June 17-20 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn., 17th 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Emery, Bradford, 
Penna., Thurs.-Fri., June 20-21. 


American Society for Testing Materials, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. 
J., Mon.-Fri., June 24-28. 


AUGUST 


National Assn. of Petroleum Retailers, 8th 
Annual Convention, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
eago, Ill., Tues.-Thurs., Aug. 20-22. 


SEPTEMBER 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Spokane, Wash., Tues.-Thurs., Sept. 3-5 


American Chemical Society, Detroit, Mich., 
Mon.-Fri., Sept. 9-13. 

Oil Trades Assn. of New York, Sports Day, 
Pelham Country Club, Pelham, N. Y., 
Tues., Sept. 17. 


National Petroleum <Assn., Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Wed.-Fri., Sept. 18-20. 


OCTOBER 


National Lubricating Grease Institute, An- 
nual Convention, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., Mon.-Tues., Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 


American Gas Assn., Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, Mon.-Thurs., Oct. 7-10. 


National Safety Congress & Exposition, Ho- 
tel Stevens, Chicago, Ill., Mon.-Fri., Oct 
1-24. 


Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., Fal! 
Convention, Hotel Severin, Indianapolis 
Ind., Wed. and Thurs., Oct. 9-10. 


Automobile Manufacturers Assn., 1940 Auto- 
show, New York, Sat., Oct. 12. 


Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, 
Annual Meeting, Dallas, Texas, Wed.-Fri., 
Oct. 16-18. 


Oil Trades Assn. of New York, Annual Ban- 
aquet Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., Tues., Oct. 29. 


NOVEMBER 


Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn., Fort 
Worth, Tex., Thurs.-Sat., Oct. 31-Nov. 2 
American Petroleum Institute, 21st Annual 
Meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Mon.- 

Fri., Nov. 11-15 


DECEMBER 


Grand 
Sun.- 


Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Central Palace. New York, N. Y., 
Fri., Dec. 1-6 


MARCH, 1941 


American Society for Testing Materials, 
Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 
March 3-7 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 


U.S. gals. at the well. 


A. P. I. gravity. 


Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dates as given 











EASTERN FIELDS 


Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 


(Jan. 1, 1940, except Corning Nov. 4, 1939) 
Bradford-Allegany (Penna. and N. Y.) $2.75 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe 

Lines 2.40 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines (West 

Virginia $2.34 
Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio). $1.12 

Posted by Other Companies 

Tide Water Associated Oil ¢ 

Bradford-Allegany district ‘Pe “nna. and N. Y.) 

(Jan. Ll, 1940) $2.75 

*The Pennzoil Co.: (Jan. 1, 1940) 

Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines*$2.68 


*The Pennzoil Co. posts $2.68 in Cochran, 


. Frank- 
lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. 


fields, prices in other 


lower districts range down to $2.63 per bbl. at well 
MICHIGAN 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. (Oct. 9, 1939) 
Midland, Midland County es $1.02 
Sherman $0 97 
Clare-Freeman $0.97 
Posted by Simrall Corp. (Oct. 9, 1939) 


Crystal, Greendale, Porter, Vernon and Wise... $1.02 


Beaverton, Buckeye, Bentley, Edenville $1.00 
Freeman and Redding $0.97 
Arenac $0 82 
West Branch (Nov. 1, 1939 $0 85 


Posted by Sohio Corp. Michigan Division) 


(April 27, 1940) 
Allegan and Kent Counties $1.08 
Van Buren County (May 1, 1910) $1.08 


Posted by Bay Pipe Line Corp. 
(Oct. 9, 1939 
and Buckeye $1 00 
and Wise. $1 02 Clare $0.76 


CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 


Bentley 
Saginaw 


Posted by Ohio Oil Co. (June 8, 1939 
Illinois and Western Indiana $0.95 
Illinois Basin $1.05 

Posted by Sohio Corp. 
Illinois Basin: 
Salem (Lake Centralia) (Oct. 21, 1939) $1.05 
Balance of Illinois Basin (June 8, 1939 $1.05 
Griffin (Ind.) pool, sand wells (Oct. 10. 1939) $0 95 
Griflin (Ind.) pool, McCloskey lime $0 85 


Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
Louden, 


June LO, 1939 

Fayette County, HL $1.05 

Posted by Mohawk Oil Lines. May 1, 1940) 

Southern Hlinois ; $0 85 
Ashland Oil & ‘Transportation Co. 

June 9, 1939) 
Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines, Kentucky 
Big Sandy River . $1.02 Kentucky River... $1.10 
Western Kentucky 


Posted by 


Posted by Sohio Corp. (June 9, 1939) 
Birk City Area $0.90 
Corydon Area (Henderson) $0.90 


Posted by Owensboro-A 


Owensboro Area (June 9. 


shland Co. 
1939) $1.09 
CANADIAN FIELDS 


Posted by Imperial Oil Limited 


Western Ontario (Nov. 6, 1939 
Petrolia $2.10 Oil Springs $2.17 
Alberta Turner Valley (Jan. 5, 1938) 


field 
Crude Oil 


(Prices f.o.b tankage 


40-40 9°. . $l 53-53.9... ...$1.40 
41-41.9... 1.16 94-54.9......... 1.4@ 
42-42.9 1.18 ao » Oe 1.44 
43-439 1.20 Sao tt ee 1.46 
44-44.9.. so Rea 57-57 + Oe : 1.48 
45-459 a) 58-58.9... 1.50 
46-46.9... ee 59-59 .9 1.52 
7-47.9.... 1.28 60-60 .9 1.54 
48-48 . ee 1.30 61-61.9... 1.56 
Oe. 9. ci see Bee 62-62.9. 1.58 
ce > eee 1.34 63-63 .9 1.60 
JC 8 ee . 1.36 64-64.9 1.62 
52-52.9 1.38 
Crude Naphtha, 65 grav. & above.........$2.14 


Absorption Gasoline 
90% Vee., 20 Ib. Reid v.p. an 
90% Nee., 17 Ib. Reid v.p.. AEE ROE ECRER 


MID-CONTINENT—Oklahoma-Kansas 
*(For effective dates, see footnote) 
Carter Conti- 








Mag- nental = Sin- 
Ss. GO nolia ‘Vexas clair 
Indiana Shell Co. Prairie 
Below 21°. ...... $0.70 $0.60 
a Ae 72 63 
i. 74 .66 
23-23.9.. 7 .69 
oe eee .78 «ta eaten ae 
po eee . 80 oe aaa $0.58 
26-26.9.. 82 78 6 
if: 4 eee .B4 81 . .68 
- . 86 . 84 $0.86 Ay 
tb oe 88 87 88 78 
30-30.9 90 .90 90 82 
A ee 92 .92 .92 86 
> A 94 94 94 90 
33-33.9.. 96 96 96 96 
34-34.9..... 98 98 98 98 
35-35.9...... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
ee 1.02 1.02 1.02 1.02 
37-37.9.. 1.04 1.04 1.04 1.04 
38-38.9.. 1.06 1.06 1.06 1.06 
ee 1.08 1.08 1.08 1.08 
40 & above ren 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 








*Effective in 1938 by Carter Oil, Oct. 13, posting in 
Okla. only: Continental Oil, Oct. 11, with lowest 
grade below 29; Magnolia, Oct. 12, posting in Okla. 
only; Shell, Oct. 22; S. O. Indiana, Oct. 17; The 
Texas Co., Oct. 12. Aug. 31, 1939, by Sinclair-Prairie. 

North-North Central and Central Texas 
For effective dates, see footnote 
Sinclair 
Texas Co. 
Conti- 


Stano- nental 
lind Magnolia 

Below 21°. $0 60 . 
21-21.9 ty 62 
22-22 .9 ; 64 
23-23 .9 F 66 
24-24.9... . 68 $0.79 
25-235 .9... 70 for 
26-26.9 72 oil 
27-27.9 74 below 
28-28.9 76 29°. 
29-29 9. 78 9 | 
30-309... go 83 
31-31.9 82 85 
32-32.9 84 87 
33-33.9 86 89 
34-34 9 38 91 
35-35 .9 .90 93 
36-36 .9 92 95 
37-37 .9.. ye 94 .97 
38-389 ceagé a 96 .99 
39-399 ; . 98 1.01 
40 & above 1.00 1.03 


*iillective Oct. ll, 
Vex.; Oct. 12, 
Central ‘Texas. 


1938 by Continental, in North 
1938, by ‘Texas Co. in North & North 
‘Texas Co.'s lowest grade is 28-28.9, 
at $0.79; by Magnolia, Dec. 3, 1938, in N. and N. 
Central ‘Texas; Oct. 5, 1939 by Sinclair Prairie in 
Mexia and N. Cent. ‘Texas. 
Jefferson County, Teruas—Beuaumont 


Petroleum Co., Effective 
and by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., 


(Posted by Magnolia 
Oct. 2, 1939, 






for West Beaumont, Effective Oct. 2, 1939) 
Below 20° $0 86 30-30.9.. .$1.08 
6, 88 See 1.10 
21-21.9 : 90 32-32 .9. .; 1.12 
22-22 .9 92 33-33.9.. 1.14 
23 23.9 94 34-34.9 1.16 
24 ae.9..%. 96 35-35.9 1.18 
25-25.9 ‘ ; 98 36-36.9.. 1.20 
26 26.9 1.00 37-37 .9. . 1.22 
27-27 .9 1.02 38-38.9 1.24 
28-28 .9 1.04 39-399 1.26 
29-29 .9 1.06 40 & above 1.28 


TEXAS FIELDS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 





*West Central Texas (Aug. Il, 1939 
24-24.9. eee oe) aa-s3a.9... .. .$0.89 
2 ne ; 73 kk ee 91 
26-2 75 35-35.9 a 93 
27-27 .9 77 36-36.9.... aaa 95 
28-28.9... ; 79 37-37.9.. ee 97 
29-29 .9 81 38-38.9... moka 99 
30-30 .9 : 83 39-399 re 
| | ee 85 40 & above ico 2208 
32-32 .9 


*Includes Brown, Callahan, ¢ ‘oleman, Comanche, 
Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, Shackelford, Stephens, 
Throckmorton and Young Counties. 

Kifective Aug. 29, 1939, Shell posted in Fisher 
county, ‘Tex., prices 3c lower than Humble’s West 
Central ‘Texas prices; Shell's schedule begins with 
below 25, at $0.68 and ends with 40 & above, at $1. 





Nole: Uifective Oct. 1, 1937, Humble prices are 
based on 100% tank tables at 60F. 
*East Central Texas (Aug. 11, 1939) 
Waate $0.78 32-32 .9.........$0.96 
ere ; . 80 33-3: weaters 98 
et «| En ek dawce 1.00 
84 oe 1.02 
. , 86 36-36.9 1.04 
aN Soro a ; 88 37-37.9.. 1.06 
90 38-38.9... 1.08 
92 39-399 ee 
94 40 and above 1.12 
Posted by Pan American Pipe Line Co. 
(Oct. 2, 1939) 
Cayuga, Anderson county $0.78 


*Including Anderson, C herokee, Limestone, Navarro 
counties. 


PANHIIANDLE 
llumble 


TEXAS 


Texas Co. 


(Aug. 11, 1939) (Oct. 2, 1939) 
Carson 
Gray Ilutehin- 
Sweet Sour 





86 81 

Wea 88 83 

Ly .90 85 90 85 
, 92 87 92 87 
39-39 .9 aa 94 89 94 .89 
40 & above... 96 91 96 91 


kiffective Aug. : $1, 1939, Sinclair Prairie met Humble 
in Panhandle Texas. Dec. 3, 1938, Magnoiia posted 
same schedule as Humble. 

*EAST TEXAS 

By Humble, Shell, Sinclair-Prairie, Stanolind, Gulf, 

Magnolia, Texas Co., Tide Water-Associated $1.10 
2 *Kffective dates: Aug. 11, 1939, by Humble and 
Tide _Water- Associated; Aug. 29, 19: a by Stanolind; 
Oct. 2, 1939 by Since lair P rairie; Oct. . 1939 by Shell; 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Oct. 12, 1938, 
1938, by Gulf. 

*Includes Cherokee, 
shur counties. 


by Magnolia, Texas Co.; Oct. 13, 


Gregg, Rusk. Smith and Up- 


Posted by Shell Oil Co.. Ine. (Oct. 5, 1939 
Polk County, Tex. Livingston area) $1.10 
NORTHEAST ‘TEXAS 

” (Posted by Humble. Oct. 2, 1939) 
Talco $0.65 


Posted by Magnolia, Oct. 12, 1938) 

Cass County and Panola County, Tex.: 

Magnolia posts below 25° at $0.73, plus 2c differ- 
ential for each degree, to top grade of 40 & above, 
at $1.05. 

(Posted by The Texas Co. 


. Oct. 12, 1938) 
Cass County 


$1.05 
WEST TEXAS and NEW MEXICO 


(a) (For effective dates, see footnote) 
Texas Co. 





Stano- Sinclair 
Humble lind She . (e) 
Below 20° $0.53 . $0.53 
20-20.9.... 5 55 
21-21.9.. 57 : 57 
22-22 .9 59 $0 67 59 
23-23.9. . 6l for 6l 
24-24.9.. 63 oil 63 
25-25 .9 65 Below 65 $0.65 
26-26.9.. 67 26° .67 
27-27 .9.. 69 69 69 69 
28-28.9.. 7 7 71 ra 
29-29.9 73 73 73 7 
30-30.9.. 75 75 7S 75 
31-31.9 7 77 7 7 
32-32.9.. 79 79 79 79 
33-33.9 81 81 81 81 
34-34.9 83 83 83 83 
35-35.9 85 5 85 85 
36-36 .9 87 87 87 .87 
37-37.9.. : 89 89 for for 
38-389... .. 91 91 oil oil 
39-399. : 93 93 to° & 36° & 
40 & above 95 95 above. above. 
Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(Oct. 12, 1938 in West Texas; 
Oct. 15, 1939 in Lea C ‘county, N. Mex.) 
West N. Weat N. 
Texas Mex. Texas Mex. 
Below 25. $0.63 $0 63 33-33.9... $0.81 $0.81 
25-25 .9 65 65 34-34 9... ; 83 83 
26-26.9 67 67 35-35 .9... 85 85 
27-27.9 69 69 36-36.9 87 87 
28-28.9... 7 71 37-37 .9 89 for 
29-29 .9... 73 te 38-389... 91 oil 
30-30.9 75 75 39-399 93 368 
31.9 77 77 40 & over. 95 above 
32- 32.9. 79 79 


Note: Magnolia’ s West Texas postings are in Crane, 
Glasscock, Howard, Mitchell, Upton and Winkler 
counties. 


Pecos County, West Texas 


(Posted by Humble Aug. Il, 1939 and Shell, Aug. 

»9 

ae $0.78 

Yates Shallow Pool (Shell only). ... wits 65 

Posted by Sinclair Prairie Oil Marketing Co. 
(Aug. 31, 1939 

Eddy county, N. Mex. $0.77 


(a) Effective Aug. 11, 1939 ‘by. Humble; Shell Oil, 
Aug. 29, 1939; by The Texas Co., Oct. 12, 1938: 
Stanolind, Aug. 29, 1939; Sinclair Prairie, Aug. 31, 1939. 

(c) Texas Co. pum $0.65 for below 26; Sinclair 


Prairie, $0.63 for below 25. : : 
Nole: Humble’s postings are in these counties: 
Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Gaines, Glass- 


cock, Howard, Reagan, Upton, Winkler and Yoakum, 
West Texas; and Lea county, N. Mex.; Shell, in Crane, 
Ector, Glasscock, Howard, Upton, Winkler, Yoakum, 
Lea; Stanolind ‘in Hendrick and Henderson field, 
Winkler county; Texas Co. in Ward, Winkler and Lea. 


Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
Oct. 11, 1938) 
Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, New Mexico; 
gravity schedule beginning with below 29, at $0.61; 
29-29.9, at $0.63; plus 2c _—— for each gravity, 
up to 40 & above, at $0.8 


COLORADO 






Posted by Continental Oil Co. (Oct. 11, 1938 
Ft. Collins and oa 

Below 29........ $0.81 35-: oes 20.96 
29-29.9.. aces Se CS, eee 97 
BOBO .9. www ccce 85 |. od See 99 
- 2 eer .87 SEs ovescace Be 
SO ‘ 89 rs 
 . Sh Se 91 40 & above...... 1.05 
34-34.9.. 93 

Canon C ity and Florence, Col................$0.90 

SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
All Shown Below Posted by Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. (Aug. IL, 1939) 
Carroll, Clark, Darst Creek, Hilbig, Salt Flat and 
SUE GI 6 i. iodo a alenene as .....$0.96 
Van crude...... alread eae .. 0.93 
eee ere | ee 
Oct. 2, 1939 
Flour Bluff and Jim Wells County. . . ... $1.23 
Sept. 14, 1939 
Hardin, L iberty county $1.10 


Oct. 12, °38, Magnolia posted $0. 96 in Darst C reek; 
$0.87 in Luling; $0.99 in Lytton Springs; $1.14 for 


Cleveland, and $1.02 in Hardin, both in Liberty 
county, T 

Oct. The Texas Co. posted $0.96 in Darst 
Creek. 


(Continued on next page) 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


(Continued from 
preceding page) 





“Anahuae-Dickinson (Oct. 2, 1939 

Below 20 50.81 30-309 $1.03 
20-20 .9 83 31-31.9 1.05 
21-21.9 85 32-32.9 1.07 
22-22 .9 87 33-33. 9 1.09 
23-23 .9 89 34-31.9 1.11 
24-24.9 91 35-35 .9 1.13 
25-25 .9 93 36-36 .9 22 
26-26 .9 95 7-37 .9 1.17 
2-27 .9 97 38-38 .9 1.19 
28-28.9 99 39-399 1.21 
29-29 .9 Ol 40 & above 1.23 

*Anahuac-Dickinson includes Cedar Point. Fair 


banks, Gillock, Hull, Pierce Junction and Raccoon 





30, 
wmnckover, ROK «os. 6ccssas $0.73 
Cotton Valley Distillate... . i 1.20 

*N. La.-Ark. Sweet includes Caddo, Cotton Valley, 
Cross Lake, De Soto, Haynesville, Homer, Rodessa, 
Sabine and Sligo, La. crudes. and Miller county, Ark. 
S. La. Sour includes Choctaw, Darrow, N. Crowley, 
Roanoke and St. Martinsville. S. Ark. Sour includes 
Buchner, Magnolia and Village pools. 

iN. La.-Arck. Sweet crude and S. La. Sour ef- 
fective Aug. 30, 1959, except Cross Lake, La., Sept. 7, 
Baton Rouge-Univ., Sept. 11, and Bunkie and Eola, 
Oct. 23, 1939; and Ark. Sour, Sept. 13, 1939. 

tFor Below 21°. 


1939) 


i 1.18 1.23 for for 
36-36.9..... 1.20 1.25 oil oil 
Si-31. 9... 4 27 34° & 34° & 
38-38 .9 1.24 1.29 above. above 
39-399 a 1.26 1.3 

40 & above 1.28 1.33 


(a) Effective Oct. 2, 1939 by Continental, Humble 
and Texas Co.; Oct. 3, 1939 by Sinclair and Stanolind; 
Aug. 29, 1939 by Shell. Stanolind’s lowest grade is 
below 21, at $0.88. Refugio, effective Oct. 2, °39 by 
Humble. ’ 

(b) Shell posts these prices in Iowa district, Black 
Bayou and White Castle, La.; prices in Iowa district 














B T : have 2 lower grades: below 18, at $0.75, L8-18.9, $0.77; 
end (shallow sand) and Turtle Bay Effective Sept. 8, 1939, Gulf Refg. Co. met S. O. and 19-19.9, is $0.79. 
Raccoon Bend (Deep sand crude) Tomball and La’s. N. La.-Ark. Sweet prices in Bull Bayou, Caddo, Note: Humble’s Gulf Coast prices apply in these 
Satsuma (Aug. I]. 1939 Crichton, De Soto, Haynesville. Homer, and El Dorado Texas fields: Amelia, Clear Lake, Goose Creek, Miran- 
29.99 9 $0 95 32-39 9 $1.15 Posted by Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. do which includes Duval, Jim Hogg, Webb awl Zapata 
23-23 .9 97 32-33.9.. : a9 Urania, La. (Jan. 28, 1937) $1.02 counties and Heyser and Placedo fields; Mykawa, 
24-24.9 99 34-34.9 1.19 Posted by Continental Oil Co ——, ——_ ut ie le craudes  pur- 
95.95 9 101 35.359 12] ‘Oct. 11. 1938) me Humble’s prices in Re ugio inclu e — I 
26-26 9 1.03 36-36 9 1.23 Tepetate end Clie Pintas. Ea, $1.03 chased in Saxet, East White Point, Greta, sounor- 
27-97 9 1.05 37-37 9 195 a > Sgeeewny mae ; : McFadden, Taft, Plymouth and ‘Tom O'Connor fields. 
28-28 9 1.07 38-38 9 1.27 (Jan. 1, 1939 Stanolind’s prices apply in High Island and Spindle- 
29-99 9 1.09 39-39 9 129 ‘ Abbeville, La. top; also in Clinton, Hastings and South Houston, 
30-30.9 1.11 40 & above 1.31 Below 36 $0.92 38-389 $0 98 where, effective Jan. 1, 1940, lowest grade is below 21 
31-319 1.13 36-369 91 39-39 .9 : 1.00 at $0.88; rest of schedule same as other Gulf Coast. 
Dec. 3, 1938, Magnolia posted above price and 47:87.9 96 40 & above...... 1.02 Magnolia posts Mirando, effective Oct, 2, same —_ 
gravity schedule in Tomball. Effective Aug. 29, 1939. Posted by Caddo Crude Oil Purchasing Corp. | as Humble. y Texas Co.’s prices are in a 2. 
Stanolind met Humble in Tomball, except that Stano (Aug. 14, 1939 —— y yoda wet oe fee ewnde 
ind’s sche » hegi i d 99 ; 7 . a iaig Ae coer aed - » to 28 gravity; 28 4 e, $1.09; -Miri 
lind’s schedule begins with below 29 at $1.07. Allison area, Shre veport fie id ; $0 95 be the as Hanblets up to 28; 28 & above, $1.04; it posts 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS aisle Lishon, N. La. (Sept. 14, 1959 . Golden Meadow, La., 24-30 grav., $0.90, plus 2c 
esse es ee ae a Sse 2 he Bere . . $0.66 32-32 .9 $0.76 differential, to 40 & above, $1.10. 
Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 28-28 9 68 33-33.9 78 es 9 2¢ 
(t) (For effective dates, see footnote) 99-29 9 _ "0 34-34 9 “80 Posted by Shell Oil Co., Inc. (Aug. 29, 1939) 
' ee aS 35 & above 82 Gibson field, Terreborne Parish, La......... $1.04 
& 31-31.9... 0... 74 oe 7. wIELDS 
ry 4 5 >, Lisbon prices met by Gulf, Sept. 14. . ROCKY MOUNTAIN geome 
e ¢ . 5 sz Note: S. O. Louisiana prices in all La.-Ark. fields, | Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
cr Su <5 SD i: £ effective Oct. 5, 1938, are on 100% tank table basis. | (Effective Oct. t 1, 1938) 
: a: sf : a . . zs 9 a 
. ry = x o> . — saa sana . Salt Creek, (except Tensleep crude), Midway and 
z* 5% & S a a5 GULF COASTAL FIELDS Dutton Creek, Wyo., same schedule as Stanolind 
*< Su + = * = = - (For effective dates, see foninote | posts in Oklahoma-Kansas, ranging from $0.86 to 
Below 20° ; ; $0.79 | Continental Refuzio | $1.10, which see under Mid-Continent erude on 
20-20 .9 $0.73 $0.83 1$0 74 $0.63 82 | —— Crude | previous page. f 
21-219 for for 77 for 85 | Sinclair (Humble. Tensleep, Salt Creek field. ....... $0 646 
oil oil 80 oil 88 Stano-  Conti- : ’ Iles, heavy....... Ee rT en, 
Below Below 83 Below 9 lind nental) Texas Co. Shell Pee RONEN DINE ws os 0 6 os 4 neces Severe ra. 
25° 25° 86 25° 91 Below 20 $0. 86 $0.91 $0.86 (b)$0.79 EE aS er ene 0.90 
15 85 89 65 97 20-20.9 88 93 88 1 Frannie light............ cue ees . 0.55 
77 87 92 67 1.00 | 21-21 3 90 95 90 83 | Mere Wreen, MORN. .6545 6c sreee ens piel 0 40 
79 89 94 Oo «D2 | Saas s 92 re 92 86 | Hamilton Dome, Wyo..........-.-----. . 35 
81 91 96 71 1.04 | 23 23 4 94 »9 34 = | Frannie heavy........ ere ee Tk 
83 93 98 731.06 ots 9 38 : 4 m4 95 Posted by Ohio Oil Co. (Oct. 11, 1938) 
o 97 : ns 7 : 4 | 26-26.9 1.00 1.05 1.00 98 Elk Basin, Wyo. .$0.90 Rock Creek. sieves, Ie 00 
89 99 1.04 79 1.12 27-27 .9 1.02 1.07 1.¢c2 1.00 Grass Creek, light 0.90 Lance Creek. . . 0 77 
91 (1.01 1.06 81 1.14 | 28-28.9 1.64 1.09 1.04 1.02 Dry Creek. Mont rae ase 0,92 
93 1.03 1.08 83 1.16 | 29-29 9 1.06 1.11 1.06 1.04 | Grass Creek, heavy (May l ’ 1938) . $0.50 
95 1.05 1.10 8 1.18 | 30-30.9 1.08 1.13 1.08 1.06 | Sunburst, Mont. (Nov. 16, 1937) $0.90 
.97 1.07 i542 7 1.20 | 31-31.9 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.08 } Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
99 1.09 1.14 89 1.29 32-32.9 1.12 1.17 1.12 1.10 | (Oct. LL, 1938) 
1.01 L.tl 1.16 91 1.24 33-$3.9 1.14 1.19 1.14 1.12 | Cat Creek, Mont Se es 
1.03 1.13 1.18 93. 1.296 | 3434.9.... 1.16 1.21 1.16 1.14 | Big Muddy, Wyo............... viaaxe 
1.05 1.15 1.20 95 1.28 | (Continued in nert column | Lance Creek, Wyo ; . sae orale ME 
CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 
All gravilies above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. Prices effective Feb. 1, 1940 
7 2 ee ay 
o & =e Ga 
2 6 3 = ss 
=z ep - 2+ #2 Zee & 75 
=e é ae 2 s | i, © Se 7% E3< = 2” 
see 8 §& ae « ce = w 5 SF cf& oD 2 S so 
Hse = vy S a = = & c Rarer ¢ 2 se = ect =f = ral UR 3 = = . Bon 
--B € e 6 é is g = ect = 3 = > mat S&S & a> >e = &o o & 
swco & tex 4 e @£ 88 §$ @€ See 8 * = = e@ so & 35> = & + #6386 
a = eg ~ = fe ee ~ & he c Jes - ry of 3... gee ~ = o 2.2 
BSE §€ ses % § sa $8 &€ & #88 & SE SF £ 2 22 = $24 ¢ 3 = 835 
Gravity jee oo Ge £& EF 6 eF = & Bat SS BE F © Je Ze &@ G25 = OC B nT 
14-149 $0.65 $0.64 $0.63 $0.64 $0 65 $0.61 $0.65 $0.61 $0.61 $0.62 $0.63 $0.60 $0 60 $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 $0 42 
15-15.9 65 64 63 64 65 61 65 .61 61 62 63 60 60 60 60 60 44 
16-16.9 65 64 63 64 65 61 65 6l 61 62 63 60 60 60 60 60 45 
17-17.9.. 65 64 63 68 65 61 65 61 61 62 63 60 60 60 60 60 16 a 
18-18.9 65 64 63 71 65 65 68 6l .61 62 63 60 60 60 60 60 
19-19.9 69 64 67 75 70 69 72 61 65 62 63 60 64 ot 64 61 $0.60 
20-209 73 64 72 79 76 74 23 65 .69 62 67 60 69 69 69 62 60 
y 9 78 64 76 82 $1 78 79 69 73 62 72 $0.63 64 74 74 74 66 60 
9 82 69 81 86 86 82 82 73 77 66 6 63 638 79 79 78 70 63 
9 86 T5 85 89 92 86 $0 71 86 78 82 71 $1 67 71 84 84 $2 7A 67 
9 90 80 90 93 97 90 77 89 82 86 75 85 72 75 89 89 86 78 71 
9 95 86 94 96 1.02 95 82 93 86 a0 80 89 772 79 94 94 90 82 75 
9 99 91 99 1.00 1.08 99 88 96 90 94 84 94 $2 83 99 99 95 
9 1.03 97 1.03 1 04 1.03 94 1.00 94 98 89 98 87 $0.83 $0.92 87 1.04 1.04 99 
9 1.07 1.02 1.07 1.07 1.07 99 1.03 98 93 1.02 91 86 96 91 1.09 1.09 1.03 
9 Lae Bo Bai 840 1.10 1.04 1.06 1.02 98 1.06 96 90 99 95 1.14 1.14 1.07 
9 ae 9.92" 2.98: 2s 1.14 1.09 1.09 02 1.10 1.01 94 1.02 39> 1.99 1.99 1.31 
9 i . At ERS Elwood Terrace 1.07 1.14 1.05 .98 1.06 1.02 1.24 1.24 
9, 1.20 1.20 1.19 F. o. b. ship 1.11 1.18 1.09 1.02 1.09 1.06 1.29 1.29 Kettlheman Hills 
9 1.24 $1.21 Ris 2.22 1:4 1.06 1.518 1.360 1.58 1.34 $1.12 
9 = 1.29 1.25 1.20 1.26 1.19 1.20 1.36 1.14 Fy 
9 = 1 34 1.29 1.24 ize t.04 1.20 i 
9 - 1.39 : .33 1.28 L.2e 2. Ls 1.25 
37-37 .9 a. 1.44 LS ios 1.31 12.22 1.26 1.29 
38-389 - 1.49 Ds ey 1.36 1.25 1.30 i .3o 
39-39 9 — 1.54 1.42 1.29 1.34 1.38 
40-409 , = 1.59 1.46 8.33 1.37 
41-41.9 = 1.50 1.37 1.40 
42-42 9 7 1.54 1.41 1.44 | 
3-43 9 = 1.59 1.45 1.47 
44-44.9 pr 1.63 2 ioe | 
45-45.9 S 1.67 L.ss 1:54 | 
16-46 .9 1.71 R.ae «8.87 
A7-47.9 1.61 
48-489 1.64 
*E] Segundo prices same as Signal Hill. Wilmington prices same as Signal Hill, except below 19 gravity prices are: 14-16.9, $0.60; 17-17.9, $0.62: 18-18.9. $0.64. 
**Ineludes Newhall, Mchittrick, Kern River, Round Mountain and Kern Front, schedule for which ends with 19-19.9. Mountain View schedule begins with 19-19.9. | 
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Index to Advertisers 





This index is published as a convenience 
to the reader. Every care is taken to 
make it accurate, but National Petro- 
leum News assumes no responsibility tor 
errors or omissions. 





Acheson Colloids Corp. 


Alemite Corp. 5 
American Can Co. 3 


American Flange & Mfg. Co. 

American Grease Stick Co. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. : : 

Austin Co., The 


Badger & Sons Co., E. B. 

Benjamin Electric Co. 

Berry Sons’ Co., James B. 

Bowser & Co., S. F. a 

Bradford Oil Refining Co. 44 
Brodie Co., Inc., Ralph N. 

Buckeye Iron & Brass Works 

Butler Manufacturing Co. 


Canfield Oil Co. 

Champion Spark Plug Co. 

Champlin Refining Co. j 

Chevrolet Motor Division, General 
Motors Sales Corp. .. 7 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 

Chiksan Oil Tool Co., Ltd. 

Cincinnati Mfg. Co. 

Cities Service Oil Co. 31 

Columbian Steel Tank Co. 

Conewango Refg. Co. 

Crown Can Co. ‘ 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 


Davidson Enamel Products, Inc. 
Davidson Porcelain Enamel 
Davis Welding & Mfg. Co.. 

Deep Rock Oil Corp. 

Deleco-Remy ee 

Dodge Division (Chrysler Motors) 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Econo-vent Corp. . 
Erie Meter Systems, Inc 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. ‘ : 29 


Farrell Mfg. Co. Second Cove! 
Fleet-Wing Corp. 39 
Ford Motor Co. 

Freedom Oil Co. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co. 

General American 
Corp. ; 
General Electric Co. ; aS 
General Motors Truck & Coach 

Division Pe rege 
Giant Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 
Goodrich Co., B. F., ; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Gulf Oil Corp. 


Transportation 


Third Cove 


Heil Co., The 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Hygienic Products Co 


Industrial Oil Corp. 
International Harvester Co 
International Metal Hose 


Johnson-Williams, Ltd 


Kellogg Div. of American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co 


Leland Electric Co 


Mack Trucks, Ine 

McDonaid Mfg. Co., A. Y. 1 
Master Electric Co 

Morrison Bros 

Mortons Salt 





National Petroleum News 
National Pumps Corp 
Neptune Meter Co. 
Insert Opposite Page 40 
New York Lubricating Co 


Ohio Oil Co. 
Overhead Door Corp. 


Paraflow 

Penola, Inc 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude 37 
Pennsylvania Petroleum Products 2 
Pioneer Oil Co 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co 

Pump & Meter Mfg. Co., The 

Pure Oil Co 

Republic Oil Co 


Roper Corp., Geo. D 13 


Sani-Flush (The Hygienic Products 
Co.) . ag 
Service Station Equipment Co 


Shell Oil Co., 

Sinclair Refg. Co., Inc. 
Shell Oil Co., Inc. 
Smith Meter Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J 
Standard Steel Works 
Stefco Steel Co 
Stewart-Warner Corp 
Sun Oil Co 


Tokheim Oil Tank Co First Covet 


Universal Oil Products Co ae 


Viking Pump Co 


Wayne Pump Co 6 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Wheeling Corrugating Co 

Witte Engine Works 





Crassirieo 





Address all Blind Box Number ads to Na- 
tional Petroleum News, 530 Penton Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, unless otherwise spec- 
ified. 


For Sale 


A live, prosperous lubricating oil jobbing 
and blending plant now making real money. 
Will sell my “% interest. Must retire ac- 
count of sickness. No indebtedness. Will 
require about $20,000 cash. Box No. 405 


Bulk Plant-Chain of Outlets. Selling over 
1% million gals, yearly good commercial 
and rural gallonage. Major line—all mod- 
ern equipment—A-1 reputation—no price 
cutting—making good income. Box No. 404 


Professional Services 








GEORGE A. BURRELL 
Petroleum and Gas Engineer 
Design Construction Reports 
Suite 1909, 

20 Pine Street 
New York City 


1936-42 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Attorney-at-Law 
Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively 
511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Refining Engineer 


Engineer who is familiar with refin- 
ing equipment and processing. One 
who can make accurate studies of 
refining operations and be able to 
make concise, clear reports for ex- 
ecutives. Age about 35. In applying 
please state education, experience, 
salary. This advertisement is known 
to our employes. 





Address Box 303 








Classified Rates 





“For Sale,” “Wanted to buy,” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities,” 
“Miscellaneous” classifications, set in 
type this size without border—10 
cents a word. Minimum charge, $3.00 
per insertion. 

“Position Wanted’—5 cents a word. 
Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. 


Advertisements set in special type 
or with border—$4.00 per column inch 


Copy must reach us not later than 
Saturday preceding date of issue. 


All advertisements carried on this 
page are payable in advance. 














PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 
Laboratory 
Equipped For All Known Tests & 
Research in Petroleum Products 
3953 Shakespeare Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 











ANTLEKNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave 
NEWARK, N. J 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 











HUNTLEY & TLUNTLEY 


Petroleum Geologists and Engineers 
L. G. Huntley J. R. Wylie, Jr 


Grant Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 








“STRICTLY PERSONAL” 


W. M. Garrett, Houston oil man, 
saved his life and those of his wife 
and two small children recently by 
making a rope from bed sheets so they 
could escape from their burning home. 
Garrett awoke early one morning to 
find the entire lower floor of the two- 
story home in flames with escape by 
the stairway cut off. By making the 
“rope,” however, he was able to get 
his family to safety. Mr. Garrett is 
the son of L. P. Garrett, vice presi- 
dent of Gulf Oil Corp. 


Replacing R. W. Hanna, who retired 
last year because of ill health, J. L. 
Hanna was elected to the directorate 
of the Standard Oil Co. of California 
at the annual meeting held May 2. All 
Standard’s directors and officers were 
re-elected. 


J. Faber, formerly European man- 
ager of James B. Berry’s Sons Co. 
and Quaker State Motor Oils, but 
now in business for himself, trans- 
ferred his offices from Paris to 24, 
Arnhemschestraat, the Hague, Holland. 
At the time this change was made, 
war between France and Germany was 
given as the reason. Since then, Ger- 
many invaded Holland. 


Major B. A. Hardey, independent oil 
operator of Shreveport, La., and a di- 
rector in the Independent Petroleum 
Assn. of America, is scheduled to be- 
come Louisiana’s conservation commis- 
sioner when Gov.-elect Sam H. Jones 
takes office. As conservation commis- 
sioner Major Hardey will supervise 
oil production in that state. 


J. Z. Hill, of Gulf Oil Corp.’s pur- 
chasing department at Houston, Tex., 
has been nominated for the vice-presi- 
dency of District No. 2 of the National 
Assn. of Purchasing Agents. 


B. L. Harlow, for 10 years in the 
materials and sales department of 
what is now Sinclair-Prairie Oil Mar- 
keting Co. is now in charge of sales 
in the company’s gasoline department 
at Tulsa. He succeeds H. William 
Clute, who resigned May 1 to organ- 
ize his own company—Clute Petroleum 
Co. 


Dr. W. B. Emery, chief geologist for 
Ohio Oil Co., Finday, O., with Frank 
R. Clark, chief geologist for the Mid- 
Continent division, and William F. Earl, 
geologist in the Forest City basin dis- 
trict, made an inspection of that area 
recently. 


Robert H. Colley (right), president of Atlantic Refining Co.; a 


citation from Franklin Institute 


for company’s achievements in 


refining, transportation and marketing of petroleum products. 

Dr. Henry Butler Allen (left), secretary and director of Frank- 

lin Institute, made the presentation at a dinner April 29 in 
honor of Atlantic’s 70th anniversary 


In his new position with Indian Ter- 
ritory Lluminating Oil Co., J. C. Chat- 
field will have much use for his slide 
rule as he keeps the management in 
touch with economic trends through 
statistical studies. He will also be 
connected with the company’s raw 
products sales division. Accepting the 
position with I.T.I.O., Mr. Chatfield 
resigned from the staff of NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS with which he 
had been connected for 18 years. His 
last assignment with NPN was as 
managing editor of the Refining Tech- 
nology edition. He “broke in” with 
NPN in its Mid-Continent news bureau 
at Tulsa, going to Cleveland several 
years later as news. editor. Good 
luck, “Chat”. 


Jarry Upp of the Amerada Corp. has 
been elected president of the Tulsa 
Stratigraphic Society. 


* * * 


0. G. Kirkpatrick and B. E. Robert- 
son, of the Pure Oil Co., have been ap- 
pointed to new positions. Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick is manager of the Pure Oil Co. of 
the Carolinas, while Mr. Robertson, 
former manager of South Carolina 
sales, is now manager of the Pure 
Oil Co. of Tenn. These appointments 
were announced by Wiley L. Moore, 
president. 


Ed Merren, Mobile, Ala., superin- 
tendent of the Port Arthur terminal 
for the Texas Oil Co., was recently 
honored when he completed 38 years 
of service with this organization. His 
service with Texas commenced in 1902, 
as a tugboat worker. 


* * 


New Vice-President in charge of Ma- 
rine Terminal operations of Arrow Pe- 
troleum Co. is R. G. Satterley, who re- 
cently resigned as fuel oil Sales Man- 
ager of Shell Oil Co. of Chicago. Mr. 
Satterley has been with Shell for the 
past 10 years in several marketing de- 
partments in South and Mid-West. 


* x * 


An engrossed resolution in honor of 
the memory and life work of the late 


J. J. Maguire, general manager of ma- 


rine transportation of Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. Ine., was presented last week to 
Mrs. J. J. Maguire by B. B. Howard, 
general manager, marine department 
of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, ac- 
companied by Frank J. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the American Merchant Marine 
Institute. 
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